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Batent of collective bargaining and union status, January 1944. 


About 13% million workers were employed under the terms of union agreements 
githe beginning of 1944. About 6}¢ millions were covered by closed- or union- 
sop ments and over 3 millions by agreements requiring membership mainte- 
moe. About a third of all workers under agreement were covered by check-off 
sions. The extent of collective bargaining and the status of unions vary 


snong individual industries. Page 697. 
fanings and spending in Honolulu during wartime. 
ite high prices, the war has meant more satisfactory diets and more 
jguries than most families of wage earners in Honolulu were able to afford in 
days, although overcrowding is still serious in many wage-earner homes. 
ring June 1943, the incomes of families of wage earners and clerical workers in 
Honolulu averaged $415 before pay-roll deductions for victory taxes, war bonds 
gd social insurance, according to a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey conducted 
ithe summer of 1943. The average net income after such deductions was $372, 
ar $75 per person. The families surveyed averaged 5.0 persons, of whom 2.2 
wre gainfully employed during all or part of the month. Twenty-five percent 
athe total income in June went to meet quarterly income-tax payments, the 
yitory tax, and purchases of war bonds. Expenditures for goods and services 
averaged $270 per family. Of this amount 44 percent was spent for food at home 
in restaurants, another 30 percent went for housing, home maintenance, 


dothing, and personal care. Page 706. 


Sate distribution of Federal employees, October 1943. 


In October 1943 the War and Navy Departments and other war agencies em- 
nde out of every 10 Federal employees. The ratio was 9 out of every 10 in 
and was 5or Jess in only 10 States. Over a fourth of the Federal employees 
were in the States of New York, California, and Pennsylvania, and almost a fifth 
them were in Texas, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, and Virginia. The ratio 
Federal employees to civilian ant ranged from 54 per 1,000 in Utah to 
Sper 1,000 in West Virginia. he presence of the navy yards in some of the 
mastal States and of military camps and depots and other war-agency offices or 
ishments throughout all sections of the country was the most important 
or influencing the State distribution. Page 736. 
jan wartime labor-relations regulations. 
Qrganizational rights of Canadian employees engaged in work essential to the 
ution of the war are protected under the national code governing labor 
s which was issued in February. A majority of the employees of any 
r may elect representatives who, upon certification of the newly created 
r Relations Board, may negotiate a collective agreement with the 
er. Strikes and lockouts are forbidden while pases ae: to negotiate a 
nt of differences are made, pending the elapse of specified periods of time, 
during the life of an agreement. Page 751. 
al poisoning in shipyards. 
During the first 9 months of 1943, shipyards reported 495 cases in which work- 
Were incapacitated for work because of occupational poisoning or disease. 
were known to have been, in addition to re disabling cases, about 3 
48 many in which the workman was not incapacitated beyond the day of 
iw. An analysis of the ways in which such disabilities occur and the 
methods of prevention is given on page 761. 
11 
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Trade-union membership in Great Britain. 


Although the number of labor organizations in Great Britain and Northen 
Ireland has shown a steady decrease, their combined membership has risen cm 
tinuously since 1933. From 1941 to 1942 the number of members increased by 
9.7 percent, or from 7,093,000 to 7,781,000. The increase in female member 
was 21.4 percent, as compared with 6.9 percent for males. Page 781, 


Labor legislation of Paraguay. 


Although Paraguay is an agricultural rather than an industrial country, it hy 
enacted a considerable number of laws protecting and relating to labor, ~’ 
the more important of these are the workmen’s compensation law and the acts 
which established the National Labor Bureau. An analysis of these laws is 
given in the article on page 796, as well as an enumeration of other measun 
relating to labor. 


Hourly entrance rates of common laborers in large cities, 1943. 


Entrance rates paid to common laborers in large cities averaged 70.7 cents » 
hour during the spring and summer of 1943. Because of differences in scope 
study and method of weighting the data, this figure is not comparable with th 
averages resulting from earlier Bureau studies. However, an analysis of Teports 
by the establishments studied in both 1942 and 1943, reveals an average increag 
of 7 percent during a period of approximately a year. Highest entrance raig 
were generally paid in the building-construction industry, and the lowest in 
utilities. By locality, highest rates were found in West Coast cities, and 
rates in southeastern and southwestern cities. Page 804. 


Earnings of bank employees, 1943. 


In the spring and summer of 1943 the straight-time hourly earnings of bank 
tellers averaged 92.5 cents. Among the other employees such earnings range 
from 53.7 cents for general clerks to 79.8 cents for class A stenographers. Thee 
figures do not include extra pay for overtime or bonuses, both of which tend 
increase the averages. Page 816. 


Union wages and hours in printing trades, 1943, 


The average union wage rate for all printing trades combined in 75 cities, wa 
$1.304 on July 1, 1943. For the book and job branch the average was $1.23 
and for the newspaper branch, $1.472. During the 13-month period—June], 
1942, to July 1, 1943—increases in the general level of union rates were 3.3 pe 
cent for all trades combined, 4.2 percent for the newspaper branch, and 27 
percent for the book and job branch. Average maximum straight-time 
hours provided in union agreements were 38.9 for all trades, 39.6 for book 
job trades, and 37.4 for the newspaper trades. Nearly 90 percent of the bok 
and job workers had the basic 40-hour week, while a majority of the newspaper 
workers had a 37-hour week. Page 822. 


Hours of work in manufacturing, 1914-43. 


The last 5 years have witnessed the sharpest rise in factory working housi 
the United States of which there is record. During 1943, wage earners in mame 
facturing worked, on the average, 44.9 hours a week, more than 9 ae 
than in 1938. Weekly hours have risen considerably in civilian-goods ind 
and more sharply still in war plants, where pressure for production has i 
greatest. Nevertheless, the average factory worker still has shorter hours i 
he had at the time of the first World War or even in the pre-depression ym, 
1929. Page 838. 


Agricultural wage rates for England and Wales. 


An increase of about 8 percent in the minimum rate for adult male farm labor 
in England and Wales was granted by the Agricultural Wages Board in 
1943. The order establishes a national rate of 65s. per week, or an increase 
over the previous rate fixed 2 years before. Rates for women and male 
were also increased, as well as overtime rates in many cases. Page 859. 
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Extent of Collective Bargaining and Union Status, 
January 1944' 


Union Agreement Coverage 


4? THE beginning of 1944 approximately 13% million workers, or 
amost 45 percent of all workers in private industry,’ were employed 
mder the terms of union agreements. The net gain during 1943 of 
shout three-fourths of a million in the number under agreement rep- 
sents increases in some industries and losses in others. In general, 
these differences correspond to changes in employment in individual 
industries, rather than changes in the proportions of workers covered 
by agreements. 

Some industries continued to be much more widely organized than 
others. Manufacturing wage earners as a whole were about 60 per- 
cent covered by union agreement, but in such industries as aluminum 
fabrication, automobiles, men’s clothing, nonferrous-metal smelting 
ad refining, shipbuilding, and basic steel, over 90 percent were under 
wreement. Over 95 percent of the coal miners, longshoremen, and 
vorkers on railroads, including clerical and supervisory personnel, 
and over 80 percent of the workers in the construction, maritime, local 
us and street railway, trucking, and telegraph industries were 

yed under the terms of union agreements. 

ut 13 percent of the estimated 7 million clerical, technical, and 
professional workers in private industries were employed under union 
wgreements. In transportation over half the clerical, technical, and 
pofessional workers were under agreement, largely because of the 

high proportion of railroad workers covered. Practically all 
po tea actors and musicians were employed under union agree- 
mats. On the other hand, agreements covered only a little over 5 
op the clerical and professional workers in manufacturing and 

establishments and wholesale and retail trade. 

Collective-bargaining agreements covered nearly 20 percent of an 
@imated 2 million workers in service occupations other than domestic 
wrk. Among the employees included in this group are barbers and 


eV7- 
‘Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Constance Williams and associates. 
Were about 31 million persons employed in occupations in private industry where unions are 
in efforts to obtain written agreements. This includes all the gainfully occupied except 
» Proprietors, supervisors (other than certain transportation personnel such as conductors 
on boats), agricultural laborers on farms where less than 6 are employed, sharecroppers, and 
not included in this report, a considerable number of Government employees belong to unions. 
of have nego agreements with their employing agencies, es: y emple ees of munici 
and construction workers employed by such Federal agencies as the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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beauty-parlor employees, hotel workers, and those engaged in building 
service. 

Recent changes.—The greatest increases in the number of workers 
under agreement during 1943 were in the manufacturing industri 
where employment expanded. In January 1943, manufactur 
workers under agreement numbered almost 7% millions and in Juall 
1944, almost 8% millions. The largest increases in agreement coye 
were in shipbuilding and the industries manufacturing siren 
automobiles, basic steel and steel products, and electrical and othe 
types of machinery. The construction industry, where employmen 
dropped sharply, showed the greatest decrease in the number of work. 
ers under agreement. 

Gains in the proportion of eligible workers who were covered by 
agreements were made during 1943 in shipbuilding, aluminum fabric. 
tion, and in the smelting and refining and alloying, rolling and drawing 
of nonferrous metals. In these industries, employment increased jj 
firms already operating under agreement and agreements were nego. 
tiated in some new plants. 

In the aircraft industry, although the proportion of workers covers 
by agreement was not significantly changed, first agreements we 
signed by some large plants including the North American plants 
Kansas City, Kans., and Dallas, Tex., and the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation plants at Paterson, N. J., and Lockland, Ohio. h 
addition, unions won recognition as bargaining agents in 1943 fo 
the first time in plants employing about 15 percent of the aircraft 
workers; it may therefore be expected that the proportion of workes 
under agreement will expand to include this group in the near futun. 

The proportion of workers covered by written union agreements i 
individual manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries is shom 
in the table on page 699. 


Union Status 


The outstanding change during 1943 with regard to union state 
was an increase in the proportion of manufacturing workers covered 
by agreements which require maintenance of membership during th 
term of the agreement by employees who are or choose to becom 
union members, and a decrease in the proportion under agreemens 
which make no requirements regarding union membership. 
were also slight increases in the proportions of manufacturing workes 
covered by closed- and union-shop agreements. 








The proportions of all workers under agreement who were covert 
by various types of union-status provisions changed between Janusy 
1943 and January 1944, chiefly because of the increase in mem 
maintenance clauses among manufacturing workers and the increts 
in agreement coverage of manufacturing workers in relation to ni 
manufacturing. In individual nonmanufacturing industries there 
little change in the proportions of workers covered by various type 
union status, although for nonmanufacturing industries as a wit 
there were changes in the distribution of workers by status, owig 
to changes in employment and the corresponding number 
agreement in individual industries. For example, the number @ 
nonmanufacturing employees working under closed-shop agreemedt 
decreased largely because of a decrease in agreement coverage # 
construction where closed-shop conditions prevail. 
















MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


of Wage Earners Under Written Union Agreements in January 1944 
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The proportion of workers under agreement covered by yar 
types of union status in January 1944 is showa by chart 1 for Maje 
industry groups. All clerical, technical, and professional and gery, 
workers are included in the group “other workers.”’ All trucking an 
warehousing workers are included in “‘transportation and publie uti 
ties.” Except for these occupational groups, workers have been jp. 
cluded in the industry by which they are employed. 





CLOSED AND UNION SHOPS 


In January 1944 closed-shop agreements covered almost 30 Peccen, 
of all workers under agreement and union-shop agreements almost 
percent, or together a total of about 6% million workers. Over % 
million of these workers were employed in manufacturing, almost | 
million in construction, over half a million in trucking, almost half; 
million in mineral extraction, and the remainder in trade, service, an 
other industries. Closed shops were established by almost all 
ments in the building construction, trucking, and printing and publish 
ing industries. In the men’s and women’s clothing, breweries, and 
hosiery industries over 75 percent of the organized workers wep 
covered by closed-shop agreements. In shipbuilding about 55 percent 
of the workers under agreement were employed in closed 
Practically all coal miners were under union-shop agreements an 
about 70 percent of the organized local bus and street-railway em 
ployees. The industries which had the greatest increase in proportion 
of workers covered by union-shop agreements during 1943 wer 
industrial chemicals, electrical machinery, leather tanning, and textile, 

Under closed-shop agreements all employees must be members oi 
the appropriate union at the time of hiring and must continue tok 
members in good standing throughout their period of emplo 
Most of the closed-shop agreements require employers to hire through 
the union, although they allow the employer to seek employees els. 
where if the union cannot meet the demand within a given period, m 
the condition that the persons hired on the outside join the unin 
before beginning work. 

Under the union-shop agreements, in contrast to the closed shop, 
the employers have complete control over the hiring of new employes 
and such employees need not be union members at the time of biti 
although they must become members as a condition of contin 
employment. Some of the union-shop agreements, covering about 
15 percent of the workers under union shop, in addition to requiring 
that all employees join the union within a specified probationary 
period, stated that union members would be given preference 
hiring, so that in effect these agreements differed very little from the 
closed shop. 

In a few closed- and union-shop agreements the employer Ws 
allowed regularly to hire 1 or 2 percent of his force without the 
quirement that they become members. In some cases, employees 
who were employed before a closed- or union-shop agreement wis 
signed were exempt from the requirement to join the union. 
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PROPORTION OF WORKERS UNDER UNION AGREEMEN 
BY UNION STATUS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 
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MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Over 20 percent of all workers under agreement, or over 3 million 
workers, at the beginning of 1944 were covered by clauses which pm. 
vide that all the employees who were members at the time the 
ment was signed or who later joined the union, must retain their mem. 
bership for the duration of the agreement.’ In manufacturing, the 
proportion of workers under membership-maintenance clauses rog 
during the year from less than 25 percent to about 35 percent. Then 
was also an increase in iron mining and a slight gain in the retail and 
wholesale trade industries. Among the manufacturing industries, 
significant increases in the proportion of workers under membershj 
maintenance ciauses occurred in the machine-tools and steel-produets 
industries, each of which had less than 10 percent of the workers under 
agreement in this category in January 1943, but over 35 percent, 
year later; aluminum which increased from about 50 percent to n 
70 percent; aircraft and woolen and worsted textiles, each of whi 
increased from less than 15 percent to over 30 percent; industrial 
chemicals and cotton textiles which changed from less than 10 percent 
to over 25 percent; basic steel which increased from about 75 percent 
to over 90 percent; and agricultural machinery which increased from 
less than 70 percent to over 80 percent. 





PREFERENTIAL HIRING 


Only 2 or 3 percent of all workers under agreement were covered by 
clauses which stated that union members would be given preference 
over nonunion members in hiring, but did not require union member. 
ship as a condition of employment. The maritime and longshoring 
agreements usually provide for preferential hiring and this practice 
is also widespread in the pottery industry. 









AGREEMENTS WITH NO MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


About 30 percent of all workers under agreement were covered by 
—— which do not require union membership as a condition of 

iring or continued employment. The union is recognized as the 
sole bargaining agent for all employees in the bargaining unit, andis 
thus responsible for negotiating the working conditions under which 
all workers, including those who do not belong to the union, at 
employed. Unlike the agreements providing closed or union shops 
or membership maintenance, agreements with no membership ne 
ments do not enable the union to rely on employment per se to build 
or maintain its membership. 











CHECK-OFF ARRANGEMENTS 










Almost 4% million workers were covered by union agreements which 
provided some form of check-off in January 1944. This represents 
almost a third of all workers under agreement, a marked increase over 


3 Most of the “maintenance of membership” mite ny established by order of the National War Laber 
Board, as well as most such clauses adopted voluntarily, allow 15 days during which members may with 
draw frorn the union if they do not wish to remain members for the duration of the agreement. A fev 
agreements when first Spoerpereting membership-maintenance clauses, allowed employees to 

from union membership by giving 60 days’ notice, but such clauses are usually Sonees in later 

For example, the 1942 General Electric agreement with the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Works 
of America (C. I. 0.) contained such a provision, but the 1943 agreement instead allowed a 10-day esap® 
period at the beginning of the year. 
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the situation a year earlier when approximately 2% million workers or 
sbout one-fifth of those under agreement were covered by check-off 

visions. Over 3 million of the workers under check-off clauses 
yere employed in manufacturing and almost half a million were coal 


ers. 
athe majority of the check-off clauses continued to establish a gen- 
eal or automatic check-off from the pay of members of all amounts 
due to the union. In January 1944, about three-fifths of the workers 
under check-off clauses were covered by the automatic type, while 
shout two-fifths stated that check-offs might be made only when 
employees have filed individual written authorizations with the em- 

yer. In some agreements these authorizations held until with- 
drawal by the employee, in others until the termination of the agree- 
ment. Although most of the check-off clauses provided the full 
check-off of all dues and assessments levied by the union, some 
specified “regular dues only” or check-offs not to exceed a given 
amount. 

Almost all coal miners and a large proportion of the workers in the 
basic-steel industry were covered by check-off provisions and such 
causes were common in aircraft, hosiery, silk and rayon, and cotton- 
textile agreements. The proportion covered by check-offs increased 
during 1943, especially in the agricultural and electrical machinery, 
shipbuilding, industrial chemicals, petroleum, and woolen and worsted 
textiles industries. 





Wartime Earnings and Spending in Honolulu’ 


Summary 


EIGHTEEN months of war have made many changes in the lives 9 
civilian workers living in Honolulu, Hawaii. The black-out and the 
curfew are most noticeable to one arriving from the mainland, by 
residents have long since adjusted their living habits to conform fp 
these restrictions. War-inflated incomes and correspondingly 
expenditures have, despite high prices, meant more satisfactory die 
and more luxuries to many families of wage earners and clerig) 
workers than they were able to afford in pre-war days. 

In April 1940 Honolulu, the largest city in the Territory of Hawai, 
had a population of 179,326. Japanese comprised 34 percent of the 
total population at that time, Caucasians 28 percent, Hawaiians and 
part-Hawaiians 17 percent, Chinese 12 percent, Filipinos and persoy 
of other races 8 percent. Of the entire population, 87 percent wer 
American-born.’ 

The present population is estimated at about 230,000, exclusive g 
the large number of men in military service recently stationed in ang 
near the city. The increase reflects partly the influx of workers from 
mainland United States to fill war jobs in the Pearl Harbor Nay 
Yard and on Army construction projects, and partly the migration of 
workers from the sugar and pineapple fields of Oahu and the othe 
islands to better-paying city jobs.’ 

During the summer of 1943, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
conducted the first general survey of the incomes and expenditurs 
of families of wage earners and clerical workers in Honolulu, to pp 
vide a basis for an index of changes in the cost of living. This covered 
a carefully selected group of 100 families representing all important 
racial groups in the city. The study excluded families of busines 
and professional people and certain “white collar’ workers with 
relatively high incomes, as well as single individuals. Informatio 
was obtained on income and on all categories of family spending fr 
the month of June 1943. In addition, detailed reports were obtained 
on actual purchases of foods in the 7 days immediately preceding th 
interview with the family. Reports on purchases of clothing an 
housefurnishings and, as a check, estimates of amounts spent for al 
other types of family expenditure were also obtained for the 12 months 
ending with June 1943. 

The survey shows that large cash incomes were being received by 
families of working people in Honolulu in 1943. In the monthd 
June 1943, the gross income averaged $415 per family. This wa 
before deductions for taxes, war bonds and stamps, and various forms 
of social insurance. One of the principal reasons for these unusually 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, by Lenore A. Epstein, with the assistance of Blim 
beth H. Hyde. The data for this article were collected during July and August 1943, to establish the bests 
for an index of changes in living costs in Honolulu. The server was directed by Miss Eps assisted 
by Mrs. Hyde of the Bureau, and Stella M. Jones of Honolulu, on summer leave from Ten 
torial Department of Public Instruction. Thirteen residents of Honolulu, representing the 
racial groups in the population, interviewed the families selected for study. The success of the survey 5 
due in | measure to their painstaking work and the generous cooperation of the families visited. 

? Uni States Census of 1940. 

2 After the outbreak of war the movement from the outer islands was virtually stopped by restriction 
on transportation between Oahu and the outer islands. 
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cash incomes, in addition to the many opportunities for employ- 
ment at high wages during the war, is the large size of the families in 
Honolulu, and the fact that typically two or more persons in each 
family are working. Actually over one-third of the families surveyed 
had as many as three earners. Families are large, averaging 5 persons 
ys compared with 3.6 persons in wage-earner and clerical families in 
the mainland cities. Of these five, 3.3 were 14 years of age or over. 

Although prices of living essentials are typically high in Honolulu 
and outlays for family living are necessarily large, these high money 
incomes enabled most Honolulu families not only to meet current 

ses, but to make some savings in addition to their purchases 
of war bonds and stamps and their current payments of Federal 
and Territorial income taxes. For this group of 100 families, about 
65 percent of total income, or $270 in the month of June, went for 
setual purchases of goods and services. Federal and Territorial in- 
come taxes and the victory tax took another 17 percent, or $71, 
from the family income, and savings including purchases of war 
bonds and stamps took another 15 percent. Small outlays were 
also made for gifts and contributions.* 

Food absorbed about 44 percent of the $270 spent currently for 

and services. This includes not only food for preparation at 

e, but meals eaten away from home. Clothing took another 11 

percent; housing, fuel, household operations and furnishings together, 

another 17 percent. Transportation and medical care each took 

about 6 percent. A relatively large proportion—about 10 percent— 

went for recreation, liquor, and tobacco, and the remainder for other 
miscellaneous expenditures. 

Food took an unusually large share of the family budget for incomes 
as large as these. This is attributable to the relatively high prices 
of food in Honolulu, the large size of the families, and also to the fact 
that virtually no new housefurnishings or cars, which would normally 
have been bought with these greatly enlarged incomes, were available 
for purchase. A considerable share would probably also have been 
spent for larger houses to alleviate the overcrowding which charac- 
terizes end Tenens, had it not been for the serious housing shortage. 


Family Income 


EARNINGS OF WORKERS 


With the need for workers at the Pearl Harbor navy yard, on other 
war jobs, and in civilian industries, many wage earners were receivi 
very high earnings; a fourth of those in the families studied earne 
more than $250 in June. Of the entire group of wage earners and 
clerical workers, however, half earned less than $175 (table 1). 

Many of the workers in the families surveyed were on the Federal 
pay roll, some were Territorial and city employees, and others worked 
M civilian plants, offices, restaurants, and the like. The wage- 
earner occupations represented ranged from the highly skilled ma- 
‘Presumably 
fallin those iaoaths. “The monthly’ tax burden for the average worker's {amily in Honolulu was thus 
che 


about $33 during the second 3 months of 1943. Since a few persons paid during March the full amount of 
Federal income tax due and some paid the full amount of the smaller Territorial tax due, the average 


monthly income tax payment for the first 6 months of 1943 would have been slightly higher. Since the 
err: 


Federal and Territorial with-holding taxes, with higher rates on current income, went into effect on July 1, 
— average monthly tax burden has risen to about $41. A $5 poll tax was also levied on each adult 
prior to July 1943, and was usually deducted from earnings during the early months of the year. 
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chinist, electrician, carpenter, welder, rigger, policeman, truck and 
bus driver, jeweler, barber, hotel cook, seamstress, through stey 
presser, waitress, fruit grader, cannery packer and laund 

to charwoman, janitor, and general laborer. The clerical TOU was 
relatively large, since the main offices of the sugar and pi 
companies and the large wholesale houses which supply most of th 
retailers in the Territory are in Honolulu. Clerical workers for they 
firms and in the employ of the Government included typists, stenoe. 
raphers, salesclerks, assistant cashiers, bookkeepers, office-machin 
operators, and inspectors whose monthly salaries did not exceed $300, 


TaBie 1.—Distribution iA Earners in Families of Wage Earners and Clerical Werke, 
in Honolulu, by Monthly Money Earnings, June 1943 








Earners with classified | Earners with 
































i money earnings after 
total money earnings pay-roll dedae ; 
Money earnings in June 1943 
a eT 
Number of | Percent of | Number of | Percent ¢ 
earners earners earners earners 
| 
I iirstttercccdstinttsiniccsncdsciniinbechipeitie 19 8.7 22 hl 
 c.ctcccaticnse<eqnevenesotbauberebeed 32 15.1 36 rt 
$100 and under $150. - .- ewnases oon 37 16.9 52 3 
$150 and under $200. 40 18.2 41 a? 
$200 and under $250 35 16.0 36 M4 
$250 and under $300. - 26 11.9 19 7 
$300 and under $350. . .. 16 7.3 8 a? 
i itdsnbtidnnddubinbbscaccedbibnnciinihiediie 13 5.9 5 a 
ii cnccncnencstdnindsutinntene 219 100. 0 219 100.0 
Median earnings per earner.--.................--..----- $176. 25 $150. 00 
Mean earnings per earner. ....... euualieemdiedbenaatiianeed 181, 22 161. 75 











1 Deductions for victory tax, war bonds, unemployment compensation, Federal old-age and survives 
insurance, Federal retirement benefits, and Territoria: public welfare. 


About one-fourth of these workers earned less than $100 in June, 
principally older persons and school children. Some were employed 
only part time—particularly the children of high-school age who 
started work at the close of the school term on June 10—but the great 
majority worked the full month.® 

The high earnings of some workers were attributable in part to over- 
time pay for long hours; those of others, to substantial cost-of-living 
bonuses paid by some of the Hawaiian firms. An indication of the 
wages that must be paid to attract workers, at least to jobs in “non- 
essential’ industries, is given by a newspaper advertisement ’ that 
called for a fountain boy, with entrance wage of $150.00 per month. 

“Take-home” earnings averaged nearly $20 less than total earning 

er worker, after pay-roll deductions of approximately $9.00 for war 
onds, $6.50 for victory tax, and additional amounts lareely for social- 


5 Families were excluded from the survey (1) if they included pene in professional occupationsor salaried 
workers whose regular earnings were more than $300 per month or $3,000 during the year ending July 1, 
(2) if the chief earner was self-employed (unless the net income from his business was Jess than 25 percent of his 
own total earnings), (3) if other earners in the family were self-employed and had full-time employees of 
received from their business net income that amounted to more than 25 percent of family income, and (4) 
if more than 25 percent of the family’s income was derived from rents, securities, relief allowances, 0 
insurance benefits. 

* The average numberfof equivalent full-time workers per family (assuming 26 days of work as full-time) 
was 2.0 as com with an average of 2.2 persons working at some time during June, 
? Honoluly Star-Bulletin, October 11, 1943, 
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insurance benefits. Fifty percent of the workers received less than 
$150.00. per month in pay after such deductions. 


FAMILY INCOME, FAMILY SIZE, AND NUMBER OF EARNERS 


Over half of all the families surveyed had 5 or more members * and 
over a third had 3 or more earners (tables 2 and 3). Of the total 
number of persons in these families, two-thirds were 14 years of age or 
older and over rat sages were aged 3 to 14 years. Altogether 
4 percent of all family members were gainfully employed during all 
or part of the month of June. 


Taste 2.—Number and Age of Members in Families of Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers in Honolulu, by Net Money-Income Class,! June 1943 





Families with net money incomes,' in 









































June, of— 
Item . 
$100 and | $250 and | $350and $450 and 
under under under over 
$350 $450 
Number of families having — 
2 members ll 5 5 Dh ctadacddie 
3 or 4 members. 37 12 12 10 3 
5 or 6 members. Sh 27 9 6 5 7 
Gil canonsdentbintdensswamunedel 25 3 4 13 
dL ddbhbiviencncccanendecsesacenenes 100 31 26 20 2B 
Average number of persons ? per family: 
M4 years of age and older. .._....................- 3.3 2.2 3.0 3.4 5.1 
Under 14 years........- Oh drueudhenininaendeneibia ® 2.5 1.2 1.4 1.3 
EE ae ee ee 5.0 4.7 4.2 4.8 6.4 
Average net money income! per person - -._........- $74. 56 | $44. 50 $71.19 $82. 85 $101. 44 














1 Money income in June after specified pay-roll deductions (see table 1). 
+ No families included persons who were not family members for the full month. 


Taste 3.—Number of Earners in Families of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 
Honolulu, by Net Money-Income Class,! June 1943 


























Families with net money incomes,' in 
une, of— 
Item All fam- 
ies | gio0 and | $250and | $350 and $450 and 
under under under over 
$250 $350 $450 

41 25 13 OL tbbanthe 
25 6 10 6 3 
BF Boobies 3 6 & 
eae aso 4 6 
P Eteccannaed - 1 6 
100 31 26 20 23 
Average number of earners per family_......-____--- 2.2 1.2 1.6 2.7 | 3.7 














' Money income in June after specified pay-roll deductions (see table 1). 
—_— 


"Including unemployment compensation, Federal old-age and survivors insurance, Federal retirement 
benefits, and the Territorial public-welfare tax of 0.5 percent on earnings. The latter was not strictly a social 
insurance Ay ae a the funds were collected for general relief. However, it was not possible to 

separately. 

* Single individuals or 1-person families were excluded from the survey. 


578877442 
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The large number of earners per family meant substantial income 
for most families.° During June 1943, the gross incomes of approx. 
imately four-fifths of the families exceeded $250, and the incomes of 
a third amounted to $450 or more (table 4). Even after pay-roj} 
deductions for bonds, victory taxes, and social security, more than 
two-thirds had over $250 left to spend in that month, and nearly 
one-fourth had $450 or more. On the average, these families thys 
had cash to spend amounting to $372 in June, or about $75 per person, 

Whenever family incomes were very large, exceeding $450 per month 
after deductions, many members of the family—both old and young— 
worked." The 23 families in this class averaged 6.4 persons, 3.7 of 
whom were employed during the month. All these families had g 
least 2 earners and more than half had 4 or more. By contrast, the 
31 families with cash to spend (after pay-roll deductions) between $199 
and $250, had 4.7 members, and an average of only 1.2 were em- 
ployed—since 2.5 were under 14 years of age. 


Taste 4.—Distribution of Families of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in Honolulu, 
by Monthly Money-Income Class, June 1943 























| Money 
income 
— | in June 
Money-income class income after 
: pay-roll 
in June deduce 
| tions! 
ea ae ri eateeatt 
$100 and under $150__- ae | 1 4 
$150 and under $250 ud 18 27 
$250 and under $350 } 27 26 
$350 and under $450 — 21 20 
$450 and over... ...__. : esueteuh 33 23 
| 
All families... -| 100 | 100 
Median income per family. ‘ és | $367.31 $322. 92 
Mean income per family-.............--. _.---| $414.68 | $372.05 
| 








_ 1 Deductions for victory tax, war bonds, unemployment compensation, Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance, Federal retirement benefits, and Territoria! public welfare. 


The families with the largest incomes (exceeding $450) to spend in 
June, after deductions, were not so much better off as at first appears, 
because of the large size of their families. On a per-capita basis, incomes 
at the highest level (over $450) averaged 22 percent greater than 
those from $350 to $450, although family incomes averaged about 0 
percent more. Similarly, per-capita incomes for the $350—$450 income 
group were 16 percent higher than those of families at the $250 
$350 level, while family incomes were about 35 percent larger. 
Families in the two lowest income groups were an exception because 
of the much greater number of young children in families with incomes 
below $250. 


RACIAL AND NATIONAL ORIGIN IN RELATION TO FAMILY SIZE AND INCOME 


The racial composition of the population of Honolulu goes far t 
explain the large size of families. It has been traditional in Orem 


© Income from sources other than earnings was of relatively slight importance, averaging less than $18 pet 
family, in June, as compared with gross earnings of $397. 

! Families are classified by the amount of income they received after pay-roll deductions whenever dats 
are presented by income level, since consumption expenditures (which form the main subject of this article) 


are more closely correlated with net than with gross income. 
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icularly Chinese, families for adult children to remain in the 

household and turn their earnings over to their parents. The new 

tion has gradually been breaking away from the custom. Now, 

when more adequate earnings might be expected to accentuate this 

trend, the serious shortage of houses and apartments prevents many 
young couples from finding separate quarters. _ ; 

There has been a strong tendency in Hawaii toward economic 
stratification by race, as evidenced by the findings of a study of labor 
conditions in the Territory in 1939. The author summarizes, as 
follows: 

It is obvious that the Caucasians who migrated to Hawaii from the American 
mainland hold the dominant economic position in terms of both wealth and 
management. Broadly speaking, Hawaiians and Portuguese are next. * * * 
Because the Chinese arrived earlier than the great bulk of Oriental migrants they 
had the advantage of having established themselves in strategic positions early 
in the period of economic expansion. The Japanese, on the other hand, have the 
advantages of large numbers and great racial solidarity. * * * The Filipinos, 
of all the large racial groups, occupy the least advantageous economic position.” 

As a result of the war and the consequent labor shortage, employ- 
ment opportunities have improved for persons of Oriental extraction. 
Despite the large number of skilled workers brought from the mainland 
to work in the navy yard and on war construction projects, many 
local residents are filling jobs at a higher level of skill than they could 
obtain previously. Although alien Japanese cannot be employed on 
restricted projects for the War or Navy Departments and even 
American-born persons of Japanese ancestry encounter some dis- 
crimination, large numbers have shifted from domestic work at 
extremely low wages to somewhat more lucrative employment. In 
pre-war days a small store provided the sole support of many a large 
Oriental family. At present, many such stores are run by elderly 
parents with the assistance of young children in after-school hours, 
while the older children are employed outside at jobs which now 
provide the major portion of the families’ incomes. 

The families covered in the present survey represented a wide 
diversity of racial groups as follows: 

Number of families, by racial origin of— 


Family head Ilomemaker 
NS acd acids Gok beige dec 7 4 
DIEM. 2 occ kwecccnancudl 11 15 
8 ES eee oa ae 26 
ee SEE? TR 5 a oe Be 34 36 
a en ld oe 112 213 
SE SS ee 8 6 


'neludes 1 man of Chinese-Japanese ancestry. 
? Includes 1 woman of Chinese-Caucasian ancestry. 
‘Ineludes Korean, Filipino, and Puerto Rican. 


The Caucasian families * contained only 3.9 persons, on the average, 
as contrasted with 5.5 among the families of Japanese, Chinese, 
Korean, Filipino, and Puerto Rican extraction (table 5). The 
umber of persons gainfully employed in June averaged 1.8 for the 
former and 2.4 for the latter. The families with an Hawaiian or 
part-Hawaiian head covered in the survey contained 5.2 members, on 

@ average, of whom 2.0,were gainfully employed during June. 
Over half of the Caucasian families were supported by a single earner, 





2 peoemaker, James H.: Labor in the Territory of Hawaii, 1939. Washington, D. C., 1940. 
alf of those covered in the survey were of Portuguese extraction. 
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as compared with one-third of the Hawaiian and slightly over a thing 
of all the other families. A third of the families of Japanese ancestry 
contained 4 or more earners. 


Tasie 5.—Number of Persons and Number peasy» in Families of Wage Earmen 




















and Clerical Workers in Honolulu, by Race of Family Head, June 1943 
Other 
It All Cauca- | Hawaiian 
em and part- |—_____. 
families sian | Hawaiian 
Total! Japanese 
pitiinincentieeniaitpimmante 
Total number of families. .................--..-- so 100 28 18 54 u 
Number of members in family: 
2 to 5 members. -.--- ae 48 19 9 a M 
5 to 7 members. -_--_..-_. PEE 27 7 3 17 7) 
7 or more members. - - -. praacteslaa aS 25 2 6 17 » 
Number of earners in family: 
1 earner. ........- Sopheontntas 41 15 6 2 ll 
2 earners........... peeatuduued | 25 4 8 13 4 
3 earners..._. decal ‘ Bin deiplnalowd | 17 8 2 7 3 
RE aap ae | 17 1 2 14 ll 
Average number of persons per family... ..........- 5.0 3.9 5.2 5.5 4 
Average number of earners per family-..__.-...-..--- 2.2 1.8 2.0 24 26 














1 In addition to Japanese, includes Chinese, Korean, Filipino, and Puerto Rican. 


Individual earnings were largest among the Caucasian group. The 
average earner in Caucasian families received $217, gross, during June, 
as compared with $166 for Oriental workers (table 6). Workers of 
Japanese ancestry, who were numerically most important in this 
group, earned $149 on the average.'* Hawaiian workers received a 
average wage of $185 before deductions. 


TaBLeE 6.—Money Income and Bening of Families i, Wi Earners and Clerical 
) &-, 4 




















Workers in Honolulu, by Race of Family ne 1943 
Hawaiian Other 
Item All families | Caucasian | and part- 
Hawaiian | Total! | Japanese 
Total number of families... ...............! 100 28 18 | 4 | u 
Families with net money income, in June, 
of— 
$100 and under $250_...............-. 31 6 5 20 ll 
$250 and under $350_.__.__.__.- B42 26 12 4 10 § 
$350 and under $450__._................ 20 6 5 u 8 
ED ic ncdnenenhadebena : 23 4 4 15 6 
Average money income in June: | 
Total income per family, before de- 
i aa le $414. 68 $409. 37 $412. 10 $418. 29 $307.14 
Income after deductions: | 
nar | 372.05 355. 64 364. 34 383. 12 366.67 
arene : 74. 56 90. 53 70. 52 69. 89 640 
Average money earnings in June: 
Total earnings per family— 
Before deductions. - .. -- adeindtd 396. 86 395. 07 380. 10 403. 38 3477 
After deductions - - ---- aaa 354. 23 341. 34 332. 35 368. 21 34.0 
Total earnings per earner— 
Before deductions. - -- - , 181, 22 216. 90 184. 91 166. 28 148 6 
After deductions. .__- od 161. 75 187. 40 161. 68 151.78 16.8 














1 In addition to Japanese, includes Chinese, Korean, Filipino, and Puerto Rican. 


4 The number of families of Chinese ancestry covered in the survey was too small to provide reliable dats 
for separate analysis. A composite picture of the income and earnings of families of Chinese, Korean, Filipina 
and Puerto Rican origin has little significance because of the heterogeneity of the group. Tn formation from 
these families together with that furnished by families of Japanese ancestry, however, provides & good 
indication of the economic level of the ‘‘third stratum”’ at the present time. 
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Because of smaller families, the average income received by Cau- 
casian families was slightly lower than for any other major racial 
up except the Japanese. On a per-capita basis, however, average 
income (after pay-roll deductions) ranged downward from $90 for the 
Caucasian group to $70 for the Oriental, Filipino, and Puerto Rican 


families. 
Family Outlay 


THE FAMILY BALANCE SHEET IN RELATION TO INCOME 


In Honolulu, as elsewhere, the smaller the income, the smaller the 
sayings and the larger the proportiou of income speut each month for 
living essentials. Thus, among families with net incomes between 
$100 and $250 per month, outlays for current consumption during 
June amounted to 85 percent of gross income and 95 percent of the 
income received after pay-roll deductions (table 7). Among families 
at the higher end of the income scale, consumption expenditures 
amounted to 53 and 58 percent of gross and net income, respectively. 









































Taste 7.—M. Income, Ex, itures, and Savings by Families of Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers in Honolulu, by Net Money-Income Class,' June 1943 
Expenditures for— 
. Total Income i 
Net money-income class ! income |received'| Current | Gifts and) po-conal Savings * 
consump-} contribu- es 2 
tion tions 
Average amount per family in June 1943 
$198. 65 $11.11 | $21. 99 $1. 74 
237. 51 7. 40 | 53. 16 37. 62 
300. 79 13. 90 96. 03 44. 68 
376. 39 12. 96 130. 98 192. 44 
270. 06 11.13 | 70. 97 62. 52 
Percent of total income 

$100 and under $250 100.0 89.8 85.1 4.8 9.4 0.7 
$250 and er 100. 0 88.9 70.8 22 15.8 11.2 
aD oo ccnccummamcnmind 100.0 88. 2 66.0 3.1 21.1 9.8 
AE eee eee 100.0 91.0 52.8 1.8 18.4 27.0 
fen ae ey 100. | 89.7 | 65.1 2.7 17.1 15.1 














Total money income in June minus specified pay-roll deductions (see table 1). 

‘Includes June installments on Federal and Territorial income taxes and victory taxes deducted from 
pay. Excise taxes are included as expenditures for the item to which they apply. 

‘Includes war bonds purchased directly and through pay-roll deductions and social-insurance contribu- 
tions deducted from pay (see table 8 for details). 


Personal taxes at the higher income levels were substantially larger 
than at the lower levels, as would be expected. Among families with 
net incomes below $250 per month, they took more than 9 percent of 
gross income. If the June income taxes could have been evenly dis- 
tributed over the 3-month period, April through June, the tax pay- 
ments, including victory-tax deductions, would have represented the 
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following proportions of gross income, for families with specified je 
incomes: 


Percent of 

gross income 

SIGS od wee? Gan. < 4 0 cnn nntnsee 4.5 
$250 and under $350__............... 7. § 
$350 and under $450... ._............-. 9.3 
ee en. ee 8.5 
Py” RR A ee eer 8.0 


Individual purchases of war bonds and stamps by wage earners and 
clerical workers were relatively generous, in relation to income, jp 
view of the covsiderable amounts already allotted for this purpose 
through pay-roll deductions (table 8). The total going to war-bond 
sehen in June represented nearly 8 percent of gross income. 

amilies at each income level except the lowest devoted approximatel 
8 percent of their gross income to bonds. Those at the loool level 
spent 6 percent in this manner, although many went into debt to dos0, 


Tasie 8.—Personal Taxes, War-Bond Purchases, and Other Savings of Families of Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers in Honolulu, by Net Money-Income Class,' June 1943 





























Families with net money income,! in 
June, of— 
All 
Item ae | 
families | $199 and | $250 and | $350 and 
under under under $450 and 
$250 | $450 over 
| 
Personal taxes_- db calssialodcahde ioe nodk $70. 97 $21. 99 $53. 16 $96.03 | $e 
Income taxes paid directly... _--..- oowctté 56. 66 17. 18 41. 78 80. 57 105.9 
Victory taxes deducted from pay- -.--. ‘ 14. 31 4.81 11. 38 15. 46 aa 
a ee See ivens<ediletathon 62. 52 1.74 37. 62 44. 68 1924 
War bonds and stamps..................-... 31. 88 14.12 27. 68 38. 02 S23 
Purchased directly. ................-.-. 12. 05 2. 68 7. 63 11. 25 OR 
Allotted through pay roll.....____... 19.83} 11.44; 20.05; 2877; Me 
Social-insurance contributions ? deducted from | 
Sl cncuheneniiinkhttasedetnenseceobnegsnnen 8. 49 7. 66 5. 81 1.34 Mu 
Residual net surplus or deficit 3_...............- 22.15 | —20.04 4.13 —4. 68 1n@ 








1 Net money income in June after pay-roll deductions for victory taxes, war-bond purchases and social 
insurance contributions. 
2 Unemployment compensation, Federal old-age and survivors insurance, Federal retirement benefits, 
and Territorial public welfare. 
3 Savings include payments on life insurance and annuities, mortgage principal paid, increase in cash, 
ank accounts, and in money loaned, and repayments on debts. Deficits comprise decrease in cash or bank 
accounts, amounts received from sale of property, received on debts due, and increases in mortgage principal 
and in debts. Included also in the net figure is a small amount accounted for by minor discrepancies in 
figures furnished by families on their income and disbursements. 


Gifts and contributions during June showed no clear relation # 
family income, since they always vary greatly in any single month 
When averaged over the entire year ending June 1943, amounts spent 
per month for gifts to friends and contributions in support of relatives, 
war relief, church, and welfare organizations were as follows for families 
with specified net incomes in June: 


Per month 
$100 and under $250____..____._--- $5. 91 
$250 and under $350___.___._-__-_-- 8. 32 
$350 and under $450. __.______-_- . ae 
PT NG vivtncctcacnccdcdene 20. 52 
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As previously noted, families in the lowest bracket found their 
incomes insufficient to cover current expenditures, gifts, taxes, war- 
bond purchases, and social-insurance contributions. They ended the 
month with a net cash deficit of $20, or nearly 9 percent as much as 
their gross income (table 8). Even if it is assumed that two-thirds of 
themoney used to pay income taxes was withdrawn from savings accu- 
mulated for that specific purpose, they would still have been over $8 
“in the red.” Families in the next highest income groups came out 
approximately even. Those with the very largest cash incomes— 
that averaged $648 after deductions—saved 19 percent of this sum, 
in addition to the amount spent for bonds, or about 17 percent of 
their gross income. 


EXPENDITURES FOR MAJOR CATEGORIES OF CONSUMPTION 


wm considering family buying, the 100 families surveyed have been, 
analyzed together rather than by separate racial groups, first, because 
the number studied was small, and, second, because food-consumption 
habits have been so Americanized during the war as to make it less 
important than it would have been before the war to consider con- 
sumption by racial groups. This is due both to the much higher 
incomes and to limited supplies of oriental-type foods available. 
In pre-war days, there were also significant differences in habits of 
dress and in home furnishings. Now native dress has been discarded 
almost completely by the residents of Japanese ancestry. On the 
other hand, more women of Chinese extraction wear native dress 
now than formerly, although it remains the exception rather than the 
rule for street wear. 

Of the $270 spent for goods and services in June by the average 
family in the group surveyed, 44 percent went for food, nearly 17 
percent for rent and home maintenance," 13 percent for clothing and 
personal care, and 11 percent for recreation, reading matter, tobacco, 
and liquor. Another 13 percent was divided almost equally between 
transportation costs and medical care, leaving a small amount for 
miscellaneous items (table 9). 

Average outlays per family for all categories of consumption except 
housing increased with fair regularity as income increased. The 
decline in housing expenditures reflects the increasingly large propor- 
tion of families that owned their homes, since the current costs of 
upkeep, exclusive of mortgage payments (which are considered sav- 
ings), Were considerably less than cash rents. 

As a proportion of total expenditures for current consumption, food 
was, of course, most important, ranging from 48 percent at the lowest 
level to 42 percent for families that received $350 to $450 net income. 
Ce Baby next most important for the lowest income group, followed 
he ng. At all other income levels, however, clothing ranked 
alter food, taking 10.4 to 11.5 percent of the total.'* Housing took 
fourth * peg for the families in the two middle income ranges, but fell 
to ninth at the highest level. However, when fuel, household opera- 
tion, and furnishings expenditures were combined with outlays for 
housing proper, they totaled 17 or 18 percent at the 3 lower income 
“Includes current housing expenses of home owners and outlays by all families for cooking fuel, light, 
- m, household operation supplies and servives, and housefurnishings. 


when purchases were at a considerably lower rate in June than during the year ending July 1943, 
af outlays for clothing averaged $515, or 16 percent of total annual expenditures for current 
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levels and 14 percent at the highest. Medical care and transportatigpy 
both ranked among the first six separate categories for families 
each income level. 

On a per-capita basis, average expenditures for goods and servicg 
amounted to $42 at the $100 to $250 income level, as compared with 
approximately $60 at the three succeeding income levels. For each 
category except housing, families in the lowest income class spent leg 
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than those with larger incomes. Among the three groups of families ; 
with higher incomes, however, there were no consistent differeness : 
in average per-capita outlays, except for a steady decline in those {oy 
housing. I 
( 
TABLE 9.—Average Monthly Expenditures by Families of Wage Earners and Clerical I 
Workers in Honolulu, by Net Money-Income Class,! June 1943 $ 
wai V 
| Families with net money income | jp t 
June of — 
an | a 
Item A 
families $100 and | $250 and | $350 and a 
under | under | under | *#and 
$250 $350 $450 Over I 
Average expenditures in June 1943 I 
c 
| | 
ae ae | sui9.00 | $95.01 | $105.08 | $124.75) gum i 
a aD 17.81 20. 56 17.61 19.32) 0 3 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration... ....._.........-.-.--- 7.26 | 5.65 | 6.46} 8.89 aM 
Household operation... .........-. : 10. 96 | 7.08 | 10. 14 11.4 43 e 
Furnishings and equipment... ..........-...----.---- 8.77 | 2. 53 5.84 14. 82 42 
ip atipsgsbtegt sree 7 aR ar eee 28.63 | 18.94 26.36) 3450) mu D 
Personal care-----.....- FOLLIES TONIC 6.95 | 5.65 6.68 | 7.27 am a 
RRS Te a ORE eee A ae Gk 16.59 | 12.96 13.42| 1838) mH 
AT NS ERIS ATE TETY ARNE LR 17. 46 | 8. 76 18, 25 | 18. 57 ZR 
NER TRAE TERT S 3.07| 1.39 2.78| 316 ae ’ 
bs ctiisducchhnnckiihh Atacdipctnhusstendéoot 14. 47 8.12 8.93 | 21. 56 ay 
EE siatintastdcenitbian cb an enctncnpurnioaenie 4.47 3. 68 4.44 | 4.30 58 t 
Liquor *__.._- 842} 5.12 7.20 5.34] 1AM 
IA a. sictda Sc acpminnndseck ocd locpasdas 620} 3.20 4.32; 858/ me c 
ee SO Ely RTS ESET ee OE RET eae: 270. 06 198.65 | 287.51 | 300.79) mum C 
c 
Percent of total expenditures k 
i 
a ee 4.0; 478) 442) 45> @ ¥ 
RAY 68 CLAS DT RAIA At Be 6.6| 10.4 7.4) G4) MM 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration.................-...-..- 2.7 2.8 2.7 | 3.0 au W 
Household operation... ...............-.- wepnlidhediod 4.1 3.6 4.3 3.8 44 W 
Furnishings and equipment. __--...............-..- 3.2 1.3 2.5 49 40 
Clothing. -.__. Ah st ERE ae RTE. 10.6 9.5 11.1 11.5 mad 
IN 3245.5 be dcocketsoscnessesnadaceesstos 2.6 2.8 2.8 24 a3 
RR RMR Ree PATER 6.1 6.5 5.6 61 r¥ tl 
I ss cin onecauansanetins 6.5 4.4 7.7 6.2 a fs 
Reading. ----- FS ROMS 1.1 .7 1.2 1.0 L5 
Recreation 5.4 4.1 3.8 7.2 42 e} 
Tobacco _- 1.7 1.9 1.9 1.4 Li : 
Liquor 3. ____- baked 3.1 2.6 3.0 18 45 I 
Miscellaneous ¢__- 23 1.6 1.8 2.8 28 
SEE cae er ee ee ee 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 




















1 Money income in June after specified pay-roll deductions (see table 1). 

2 Includes expense for food at home, meals and liquor purchased away from home. 

3 Includes expense for bottled liquor only. 

4 Including education, union dues, tools, funeral and cemetery expense, interest on debts, war insurane 


on property. 
‘ This low average reflects the large proportion of families that owned their homes and incurred little ex 
pense for upkeep during the month, 
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Demobilization of Manpower, 1918-19 


Part 2.—Early Phases of Demobilization ' 


THE national income in 1918 was larger than in any pre-war year. 
About one-fourth of it went toward the expenses of running the war, 
but more people had been employed at higher wages than ever before. 
There was little advance in the incomes of salaried workers in the 
middle and lower income groups and*their standard of living had 
declined as prices rose and war taxes increased, but wage earners, 
both skilled and unskilled, had after a lag benefited materially from 
steadily increasing wage levels and full employment. Wage ad- 
vances resulted from the great demand for workers in the war produc- 
tion areas and from a desire to allow nothing to interfere with the 
steady output of war goods. These wages were further enhanced by 
additional pay for overtime work. 

Aside from savings represented by war savings stamps and Liberty 
bonds, few of the workers in the low-income groups had made any 
provision against the time when abnormal wage payments would 
cease. Many of them had known thrift as a necessity but they had 
not acquired the saving habits that might have encouraged them to 
save from their high wartime wages. Furthermore, there was no 
effort to encourage the workers to save against a day of need, and 
neither industry nor government had assisted in the accumulation of 
an emergency fund. 

The war-making agencies proceeded upon the assumption that the 
war might last until 1922. Plans had been completed for accelerating 
the war effort. Hundreds of thousands of men anticipated an early 
call to the armed forces. Thousands of additional Government 
contracts had been negotiated. Industries were preparing for more 
complete conversion to production of war products. The U. S. 
Employment Service was expanding and making more effective its 
work of providing the adequate number of workers for the scattered 
war plants. Government controls over industry and over civilians 
were to be tightened. The War Labor Administration was busy 
with wage adjustments and settlement of labor difficulties. 

This concentration upon the war effort had official approval, and 
there was no encouragement of discussion of the problems to be 
faced when the war was over. However, readjustment problems 
engaged the minds of various groups in Government circles and in 
industry during the 6 months preceding the Armistice. 


Civilian Proposals for Post-War Readjustments 


There was full agreement that there could be no return to pre-war 
levels of production, employment, and wages, and there was no 
doubt as to the industrial future beyond the months of so-called 
reconversion. Judgments differed, however, as to the magnitude 
and precise character of the post-war problems and the time span 
required for the swing away from production for war, through the 
' Part 1 of this study appeared in the March 1944 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 500). Other 

will appear later, 
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inevitable temporary but acute period of low productivity, unemploy- 
ment, uncertainty, and unrest to the upswing of full production for 
peacetime requirements. Only a few realized the dangers inherent 
in short-range planning when industries began to compete for markets 
serving a public with relatively high and widely distributed purchas- 
ing power. It was the immediate and transitory post-war period 
which provided the basis for most of the pre-Armistice considerations, 
There is great similarity between these proposals of 1918 and the 
current “‘post-war planning” which has received official commendation 
during this war. ; 

The various proponents of a plan of action discussed different 
angles of the readjustment problem but there was complete unity on 
one point—the urgent need for an announced Federal policy supported 
by constructive legislation and sufficient funds to meet emergencies 
as they arose. It was generally conceded that the task of developing 
a flexible program for the employment of men and machinery, during 
the interim while the Government canceled war orders and industry 
equipped itself for peacetime production, should be undertaken by an 
authoritative governmental agency, nonpartisan in character and 
entirely free from the pressure of wartime considerations. Without 
governmental action at both the Federal and State level the cost to 
the Nation resulting from serious interruption to production and the 
accompanying unemployment would be greater than the outlay fora 
well-conducted program for “buffer”? employment. 

The secretary of the Council of National Defense made the following 
general observations in August: 

It is elementary that after the war America will not be the same America, 
* * * New conditions and relationships create new problems for nations as 
well as for individuals * * *; the change will be as great in the thought 
and ideals of the Nation as it will be in its strictly material problems, whether 
these be military, commercial, or those having to do with labor. (National 
Archives. War Department, Files of Council of National Defense.) 

Economists of the War Labor Administration, who argued for the 
creation of an official agency to act during the readjustment period 
said: ‘Already groups with pecuniary interests at stake are busied in 
studying the situation with a view of turning it to their own ad- 
vantage.” They contended that, lacking governmental action, there 
would be compromise between the strongest of these interested groups, 
with little or no consideration of important but obscure interests. 
“Unity of effort cannot be superimposed. * * * If a consistent 
plan is to come, it must be because those who are responsible for it 
are animated by a common desire, a common viewpoint, and a common 
willingness to merge their contributions into a common whole.”? 

With this point of view the board of directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce was in agreement. It urged upon the Presi- 
dent Federal recognition of the problem, in order that all class interests 
should be subordinated to the interests of the country as a whole. 

The general acceptance of this proposal led many executives in the 
emergency war agencies to assume that certain governmental controls 
and restrictions would be retained during the period of cancellation of 
war contracts and retooling for civilian production. The Secretary 
of the Capital Issues Committee, in a memorandum of November 9, 
made the following statement: 


War Labor Policies Board, Reconstruction Files. 





3 National Archives. 
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Industrial reconstruction after the war might be left to take its own course 
without governmental interference just as industrial preparation for war might 
have been left free but was not. The free operation of economic laws would result 
in wide price fluctuations, unemployment, and prolonged business depres- 
sion. * * * There would seem to be no need therefore of any argument to 
show that the Government must assist wherever necessary by artificially stimu- 
lating and restraining natural economic forces. (National Archives. War Labor 
Policies Board, Reconstruction folder.) 

Another businessman of the staff of the War Labor Policies Board 
believed that there would be sufficient demand for consumer goods 
“for a time at least,’’ provided there was ‘‘a gradual reduction of war 
orders and carefully considered arrangement of selling prices for basic 
commodities. * * * In my judgment there is bound to be a 
period of confusion at the outset, considerable disorganization and 
uncertainty and at least temporary unemployment.” He felt that 
commodity prices which had been at a high wartime level should be 
decreased, and that profits of the larger organizations had been such 
as to warrant price reductions without the lowering of wage rates. 

The method in which this hard piece of work is done will have a most vital effect 
on the success with which demobilization and the re-introduction of demobilized 
labor into industry is carried out. The social atmosphere is such that * * * 
the inevitable reduction of the dollar wage rate should follow and not precede, in a 
majority of industries, reasonable reductions in market prices. (National 
Archives. War Labor Policies Board, Memorandum from George W. Perkins 
to Felix Frankfurter, November 1918.) 

There was, in addition to these broad approaches to the readjustment 
problem, considerable discussion as to the rate at which production 
of war goods should be discontinued. One group argued that the more 
gradual the rate of contract cancellation, the less critical would be the 
incidence of unemployment and the more readily could released work- 
ers be reemployed. ‘The other contention was that it would be futile 
to attempt to postpone the drastic changes resulting from cessation of 
war orders; that the more promptly contracts were canceled the more 
quickly manufacturers could obtain access to raw materials, the speed- 
ier would be the reconversion of plants and therefore the shorter the 
period of unemployment. 

There was, however, one grave defect in all of these discussions: 
They centered in Washington. There was no stimulation of post-war 

inking at the local or community level. Although local groups had 
participated in wartime activities, it was not until after the Armistice 
that there was open discussion of reconstruction problems. With the 
Chief Executive engrossed first in winning the war and then in plans 
for the peace conference, and with little or no pressure upon members 
of Congress from their constituents, it is not surprising that the legisla- 
tion which was proposed for enabling a smooth transition from war to 
peace died in committees with little or no public debate. Thus the 
country faced the post-Armistice period without help from its leaders. 

The abrupt advent of the Armistice found the country unprepared 
for the reversal of this huge program. The Federal Government had 
become the largest employer in the country but it gave less considera- 
tion to the welfare of these workers, both industrial and clerical, than 
it would have expected from private industry. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor industry had provided machinery for readjustment to peace- 
time employment. Therefore, when the fighting stopped, the country 
was totally unprepared for the return to peacetime ving. The War 
Department was not ready either for the discharge of the soldiers or 
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for the discontinuance of its huge manufacturing program. The 
result was that the Armistice ushered in a period of uncertainty, of 
claims and counterclaims, and of unemployment and tension for tens 
of thousands of civilian workers. 


War Department Program 


The majority of all industrial workers were directly or indireetly 
employed by the War Department which had, during the war, ep. 
countered all phases of the labor problem. The selection, training, 
and movements of about 4,000,000 men in the armed services had also 
been the exclusive responsibility of the War Department. When 
the war ended, slightly more than half of these men were in France 
and about 1,600,000 eligible for immediate discharge were in training 
camps in this country. Therefore there was centered in the War 
Department both the authority and the responsibility for two of the 
major post-Armistice transactions affecting the lives of millions of 
American citizens—the demobilization of the Army and the cancella- 
tion of war contracts with the subsequent release of thousands of 
workers in war plants. This agency was not prepared for either task. 

While it tardily made plans for the prompt discharge of the soldiers, 
it disavowed any responsibility for their welfare as private citizens, 
Later, however, it reversed this policy and cooperated in all efforts to 
obtain employment for those who needed assistance. 

During the war the Department had supported the maintenance of 
such standards for war workers as would aid in the continued and 
prompt production of supplies for the Army. Conscientious efforts 
were made to improve living conditions for workers in all war industries, 
The Secretary of War himself had said, however, that the War Depart 
ment had no other purpose than to see that the armies received ade 
quate supplies when and where they needed them. This indicated 
little thought for post-war adjustments. 

The method to be used in demobilizing the soldiers was announced 
soon after the Armistice, but formulation of policy had been 
delayed that there was far too little time for selection and training of 
the administrative force required for the task. The work was ham- 
yered still further because camps in this country were widely scattered. 

Vhat is more, all early plans had been directed primarily toward the 
handling of men from overseas. The first order for soldier discharge 
was ready within a week after the Armistice and called for the release 
of about 600,000 men, in camps in the United States, who could no 
longer be of service. Actual discharge moved slowly. — No- 
vember 45,000 men were released, about 90 percent of them during 
the last week of the month. 

During this period, the War Department was working upon iy 
gram of contract cancellation. It had been agreed that the 
should be developed in consultation with such other agencies as ti 
War Industries Board and the Department of Labor. Each major 
cancellation was to be reviewed as to its effect upon the industzy, 
the worker, and the geographical location of the plants. In order # 
have at hand dependable information on industrial conditions and 
opportunities for reemployment, the U. S. Employment Service 
a weekly telegraphic survey to determine the location and amount 
labor surpluses or shortages. 
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On November 12 the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, and 
irman of the Shipping Board-issued directions to discontinue 
immediately all Sunday and overtime work on Government construc- 
tion and in Government owned or operated plants. This meant a 
sharp reduction, frequently as much as 50 percent, in the pay of the 
workers. This first step in the process of the workers’ adjustment to 
acetime conditions was bound to create unrest and uncertainty. 

Most of the wartime gains of the workers had been long overdue. 
They were just and right. Now, the certain markets provided by 
war needs were fast disappearing. However optimistic the long-time 
industrial future of the country, the immediate future appeared 
clouded. If Government restrictions were lifted, prices and the cost 
of living were sure to rise. Surplus workers and released servicemen 
would compete for available jobs. The result would be industrial 
strife as workers fought to retain their recent gains. The months 
immediately following the close of the war were certain to be as ab- 
normal as were the feverish months of preparation for war. 

No legislation was available for this emergency. An Army officer 
said in 1921: 

Throughout the period of demobilization the legislative agencies left entirely 
to the War Department the solution of problems pertaining to the disbandment 
of our forces and disposition of surplus munitions. Even industrial demobiliza- 
tion was largely affected by military policy. (Lecture at Army War College on 
Demobilization of Men of the Emergency Army, 1921, p. 2.) 

Fortunately for the employment situation, the rate of discharge of 
the soldiers was initially much slower than anticipated, owing in part 
to delay in preparation and in part to the lack of sufficient shipping 

ce for returning the men from abroad. By December 1, the U. S. 

ployment Service had established offices in all camps east of the 
Mississippi River, to assist the men who were not returning to their 
old jobs to find employment. This work was hampered in more than 
one way. One difficulty was that the soldiers’ qualification cards 
were based upon skills which they had when they entered the Army; 
many of them had received special training while in the service and 
were fitted for and desirous of obtaining work of a different character 
from that indicated on their cards. 

During November there was a policy of gradual tapering off of war 
production and although workers and employers feared the worst, 
actually there was little distress. The announced value of cancelle- 
tions was high but it included value of contracts on which work had 
not yet been begun; deliveries of finished goods, valued at about 2 
billion dollars, were made in November. Manufacturers of goods 
suitable for civilian use continued their operations. 

There was great pressure from Congress upon the War Department 
for economy and reduction of expenditures. The Secretary of War 
in a letter to the Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
stated on November 18 that there had already been 9 saving of 
$700,000,000 through stop orders on contracts where work had not 
yet been begun; cancellation of contracts in process of execution had 
effected a saving of more than $400,000,000; and the stopping of 
overtime and Sunday work was saving about $2,900,000 a day. 

pressure, coupled with advice from certain industry groups and 
an evident desire for change in procedure on the part of responsible 
officers of the War Department, resulted in a change of policy and 
abandonment of the centralized program for tapering off production. 
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Most of the November cancellations were for some percentage of 
the product rather than the wholesand many of them were for meh 
where not more than 25 percent of the labor in the plants had been 
diverted to war work. The important items scheduled for early 
cancellation were confined chiefly to cotton and woolen goods, wood 

roducts and hardware, and automotive products. There had as yet 

een little cancellation of contracts for products where labor was 109 
percent on war work. 


Changes in War Department Policy 


Events were shaping themselves into a pattern quite different from 
that indicated by the curreni public statements of Government offi- 
cials. The judicial review of proposed cancellations delayed action 
beyond the wishes of the War Department. It had accepted the 
premise that continuance of war contracts required the use of raw 
materials bettcr diverted to civilian use either here or abroad; that 
production of war materials with nc peacetime value should be dis- 
continued ‘‘as speedily as is consistent with the primary consideration 
of labor and the industries.’”” There was, however, no governmental 
directive to implement these ‘“‘primary considerations.” 

On November 27 an Advisory Board on Sales and Contract Ter- 
mination was established by the War Department. Immediately 
there was an abrupt change in cancellation policy, and the War De 
partment assumed full responsibility for cancellation. The intention 
was to accelerate cancellation greatly. The administrative functions 
were transferred to the District Offices of the Ordnance Branch, which 
would act upon orders from the supply bureaus. The U. S. Employ- 
ment Service hoped that under the new procedures its regional and 
State directors would be able to obtain adequate information concern- 
ing the numbers and location of workers in-the plants where production 
was to be discontinued. The earlier method had not yielded such 
information. The cancellation and curtailment schedules gave no 
indication of the way in which labor would be affected. Schedules 
relating to the same class of commodity frequently lacked any state- 
ment of labor conditions in the particular plant, the industry as a 
whole, or in the communities affected. Under the new plan the War 
Department, at the urgent request of the U. S. Employment Service, 
ordered its regional cancellation officers to consult with local represént 
atives of the Employment Service “so that these matters of labor 
dislocation may be considered before the trouble is caused.” 

Speedy cancellation was now the order of the day; and it was 
comparatively easy to handle cancellation orders with expedition. 
However, the reconversion of plants and the reemployment of workers 
could not keep pace. During the first week in December thousands 
of curtailment and cancellation orders went out. Many of them im 
cluded the phrase, “Incur no further expense.” By December 9 these 
recent cancellations totaled more than 2 billion dollars. The geo 

aphical distribution of this slow-down in war production was approx- 


imately as follows: 


Middle Atlantic States _- 
North Central States__. 


South Atlantic and South Central States 
Western States 
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jt must be remembered that the Government’s shipbuilding program 
was not affected by these cancellations. 


Beginning of Unemployment 


The policy-making officers in the War Department seem to have 
been skeptical from the beginning concerning the seriousness of pend- 
ing unemployment. The following statement, dated December 5, 
1918, was made in a memorandum to the Chief of Staff: 
It is believed there is nothing to justify the prediction of hard times, industrial 
depression, lack of employment of large numbers of soldiers on account of the rate 
wf discharge. * * * By the time immediate labor needs are satisfied, new 
onstruction will require the service of discharged soldiers. * * * The esti- 
mates that there may be considerable unemployment in the future are pure guess- 
york and there are many indications that there will be ample employment for 
all. It is believed the energy and resources of manufacturers and urgent need of 
the world for American raw materials and manufactured articles and the spirit 
of helpfulness displayed by the entire country will solve the question of unem- 

yment for discharged soldiers and other war workers without any period of 
extended hard times or lack of employment. (National Archives. War Depart- 
ment, Files of the Chief of Staff—Demobilization.) 

This note of optimism was reflected in most of the official statements 
of December, and even in the President’s message to Congress. The 
Secretary of Labor, in a press conference as late as December 17, 
stated that thus far there was nothing in the weekly reports on indus- 
irial conditions ‘‘to indicate there is any difficulty in absorbing those 
who are being released from military forces and war emergency 
institutions.” 

It was the immediate problem of the transitional period which was 
the concern of those closest to the iabor situation. With the cooper- 
ation of citizens and civilian organizations including the Red Cross, 
and men’s and women’s local clubs, the U. S. Employment Service 
proceeded to establish in communities throughout the country 
offices which would provide jobs for men returning from war and from 
the areas where there had been emergency war work. These offices 
were organized and managed by local committees. The U. S. Em- 
ployment Service acted as a clearing house, keeping the records of 
jobs and of men, and directing the men sent to them by local bureaus. 

In the meantime production under contract with the Government 
was being stopped so rapidly that the Employment Service, which 

agreed to the decentralized control of the entire project of can- 
cellation, complained to the War Depariment that its own explicit 
instructions to its district officers were being ignored in some areas. 
No advance notice of cancellations was being sent to the labor rep- 
resentatives, and in the Ohio area laborers were being released by 
hundreds. Private organizations in areas where this situation existed 
Were protesting or making suggestions for easing off army orders. 

One such suggestion was for converting orders for army ae and 

thing into manufacture for the civilian market, so far as materials 


.m hand would permit. ‘Thousands of firms would thus be enabled 


not only to keep their present labor forces over the winter but would 
have a definite time in which to reconstruct their commercial organi- 
zations.” In this case the records indicate some official concern, a 
courteous reply, but no action. In some instances, particularly in 
the manufacture of subsistence supplies, there was definitely a gradual 
transfer over from war orders to civilian production. 
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However, it was in the plants operating entirely on munitions and 
war materials that there was the greatest need for some p 
sponsored jointly by Government and industry, for providing em. 
ployment for idle workers. 

By December 28, surpluses of labor were mounting daily in the 
cities where war industries were closing down. The immediate 
situation was most critical in Ohio and Michigan. The South was 
the only section of the country where there was an increasing demand 
for labor resulting in large part from the continued expansion jp 
shipbuilding.: Day by day the industrial situation grew more dig. 
tressing. All munitions centers were affected. The area of surplus 
labor comprised in general the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana. The number of workers 
out of employment was increasing in these areas. 

Although the program for the demobilization of the soldiers was 
still in its formative stage, more than 600,000 men were released duri 
December, of whom only 70,000 were men returned from overseas, 
About 30 percent of those released in December were demobilized 
in areas where workers were rapidly being released from war plants. 
There can be little doubt that the majority of these men returned 
promptly to their homes. They had not been subjected to experiences 
which alienated them from their environment, as had the men in the 
American Expeditionary Force. 

It was the minority which drifted aimlessly about the big cities, 
Although these men were not representative of the whole they did 
constitute a restless, roving, group. Idle, and joined with uneeall 
and disaffected war workers, they formed a potentially dangerous 
element in the Nation’s life. Wise, courageous, and sympathetic 
solution of their problems could not result from expedient decisions 
of the moment; it could come only from mature consideration of 
operating procedures worked out well ahead of their use, with sub- 
sidiary plans for meeting inevitable unforeseen emergencies. 


Employment Situation in Various Industrial Areas 
CONNECTICUT AREA 


The Bridgeport, Conn., Local Board of Mediation and Cancel- 
lation, composed of representatives of employers and employees, 
appealed to the National War Labor Board on December 18 for some 
modification of cancellations to correct the rapid release of workers, 
and to “assure a graduated decrease in the number of munitions 
workers employed in Bridgeport.’ Connecticut was a crucial area 
for war production, and the abrupt cancellation of the ordnance 
program therefore created alarm in all business and labor groups. 
Great quantities of small arms and ammunition had been produced 
in this area which already had plants producing such materials when 
the United States went into the war. 

The Connecticut post-Armistice situation had been a matter of 
continual concern. The Chief of the Small Arms and Ammunition 
Section of the War Industries Board had submitted a memorandum 
on November 23 to the Director of Purchase, Storage and Traffic, 
the controlling cancellation agency of the War Department, in which 
he carefully enumerated the problems of certain localities upon cessation 
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of war work, including the Connecticut area. He ed cooperation 
een the regional representatives of the Army and the industries, 
with a view to reducing the rate of deliveries and thus maintaining 
employment while contractors returned to “normal industry.” The 
War Department felt that industry should itself take some initiative, 
since it was plain that war production must cease. ; 

There is every evidence that the contractors in the Connecticut 
areas had been given the option to taper preduction gradually from 
Juguary 1, 1919, to May 1, 1919, giving ample opportunity for gradual 
mease of workers. The appeal from the Connecticut Board of Media- 
tin and Cancellation was immediately followed by a long and urgent 
telegram. to the Secretary of War from the Governor of Connecticut 
sting that— 

War-contract suspensions are proceeding in Connecticut in an unreasonable 
manner and at an alarming rate which jeopardizes our whole industrial organiza- 
tion affecting labor and capital alike. * * * Council of Defense and Emplo 
ment Service unite in recommending first that recent large cancellations * * 
be revoked for further consideration; second, that the curtailment program be 
modified to extend over a longer period; third, in the case of important contracts, 
manufacturers and Employment Service be given reasonable notice of proposed 
§ ions to determine effect and make readjustment; fourth, that materials 
Gir sespensions be released for commercial work and that future curtailments 
be made after due consideration of possible effect. 


The day following the release of this telegram the Clearance Officer 
of the U. S. Employment Service made a separate presentation to the 
War Department in which he stated that the Federal Employment 
Director for Connecticut reported that: “Accumulated cancellations 
and suspensions, concerning which the Employment Service had no 
advance notification, have thrown out of employment more than 4,000 
persons in New Haven.” Further evidence of the lack of real coopera- 
tion between representatives of the War Department and those of the 
Employment Service during this period is contained in the following 
paragraph of this memorandum: 

It was the understanding that the Employment Service would be kept imme- 
diately in touch with cancellations or curtailment. It was also the understanding 
that cancellations or curtailment would be made with consideration of cancella- 
tions and curtailment already made in that district. This intent clearly is not 
carried out if a large number of cancellations involving the release of a great 
number of laborers are issued from the District Office at one time and without 
wtification to the Employment Service. (National Archives. War Department, 

, Storage and Traffic File 164—Labor; from Sanford Freund to Assistant 
Director, Dec. 20, 1918.) 


y- 
* 





These protests from various sources were passed along to cancella- 
tion officials in the War Department. One result was a memorandum 
fom the Chief of the Procurement Division, who admitted that there 
vere no statistics as to the number employed on war work in Bridge- 
ort, and no information concerning the number who would be thrown 
mt of work through suspension of contracts. He stated that the 

ce Department was kept advised of labor conditions through- 
out the country and considered as carefully as possible the effect of 
suspensions upon employment. He then said: 

It has been forcibly suggested to the Department by Members of Congress 
td Senators, that a good deal of the agitation in favor of continuing contracts 
m account of the labor situation was clever propaganda on the part of the con- 
factors who wish to continue to manufacture materials which the Government 

not need, simply for profit, and considerable pressure has been exerted to 
force the suspension of contracts as rapidly as possible. 


578877—44__3 
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It was his judgment that it “would have been greatly to the advap. 
tage of the Government if it had been possible to stop the work 
immediately and to pay off the men, giving them 30 or 60 days’ exty 
wages * * * for in this way the Government would have log 
only the cost of labor and would have saved vast quantities of good 
material.”” He drew attention to the abnormally increased 
tion of Bridgeport, and stated that many of the workers would og 
to leave the congested area and in many cases have to accept lowe 
wages.° 

A few days later, the Assistant Secretary of War (the Director of 
Munitions) wrote to General Goethals, the ranking cancellation officer 
urging that his office support the district offices in ascertaining the 
degree to which manufacturers who had been allowed to spread pro- 
duction over a considerable period were adopting procedures which 
“would best serve the interests of all concerned. The question has 
been raised, however, in some instances as to whether manufacturers 
are in fact using this discretion in a way to secure the least possible 
dislocation and hardship to labor.’ He repeated his earlier urgent 
recommendation that close cooperation with the Employment Service 
be maintained ‘‘so that the necessary steps can be taken for the ab- 
sorption of the labor employed.’’* 


OHIO AREA 


Ohio, too, was in difficulty. Cleveland, Toledo, and Dayton all 
were receiving orders for ordnance cancellations or curtailment, 
In addition, winter would bring seasonal idleness to many other 
workers. There was a prospect that plants might remain closed for 
“at least 2 months because of lack of confidence in price of raw 
material and lack of commercial orders and inability to procure raw 
material.” Decrease in the rate of cancellation was urged. It was 
certain that this Ohio area was due for serious unemployment. 

Cancellation of contracts in many instances involved large labor 
forces and millions of dollars on a single contract with a single firm, 
Such situations are typified in the following telegram of December 19, 
1918, from the Ohio office of the Federal Employment Service regard- 
ing the unemployment imminent in that State. 


We have received notice this week Cleveland ordnance division of cancellations 
affecting 60 firms in Cleveland. We have 6 representatives interviewing firms 
to ascertain number of employees that will be released. The following firms 
claim that if work on contracts is stopped at pnce, that will make releases as 
follows: 

Cleveland Steel Products, 475 men, 60 women; Cleveland Hardware, 1,000 
men, 200 women; Teplar Motor, 900 men, 100 women; Brown Hoisting Machine, 
1,000 men; American Multigraph, 1,000 men, 1,400 women; McMyler Interstate, 
1,400 men; Winton Motor, 1,200 men, 200 women; Cleveland Variety Iron Works, 
250 men; Cleveland Tannery, 125 men; Browning Co., 100 men; Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel, 650 men; McKinney Steel, 150 men; Cleveland Crane Engineering, 
100 men; Cuyahoga Stamping, 200 men, 100 women; Cleveland Brass & Copper, 
450 men; Damascus Brake Beam, 150 men; Ohio Trailer, 100 men; Lee C. Mi ) 
50 men. 

A number of other firms interviewed will continue with present force on ¢om- 
mercial work. Twenty-two firms, not yet interviewed, it is reported will release 
approximately 5,000 men. In addition to men released by cancellation of oo 
tracts, there are large numbers idle due to close of lake navigation season, 
about 2,000 men in building trades idle. Employment officers, despite 


* National Archives. War Department, Purchase, Storage and Traffic File 164—Connecticut; Memo 
randum from Chief of Procurement Division, Nov. 21, 1918. 

‘Idem, War Department, Purchase, Storage and Traffic File 164—-Tabor: Memorandum to General 
Goethals from Benedict Crowell, Dec. 26, 1918. 
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inquiry, every day are unable to secure orders for any considerable number of 
these unemployed workers, and report that large numbers are being turned away 
from the plants. Majority of these thrown out through cancellation of war con- 
from present prospects must remain unemployed for at least 2 months 
of lack of confidence in price of raw material, and lack of commercial 
, and inability to procure material. Would suggest that you urge slowing 
down of cancellation program. Any necessary investigation should be made 
ptly as firms have been notified by Ordnance Department and are now start- 

ing to release men. 

MICHIGAN AREA 





The situation was similar in Michigan. There the district ordnance 
ianch informed the regional director of the Employment Service 
“jt as their orders to cancel were final they could not see any 
ngon for discussing with us the advisability of cancelling or not 
awelling orders.” Possibly the district ordnance officers gave less 
sideration to the labor situations arising from shut-down of plants 
than had been contemplated by their superiors in Washington. 


NEW JERSEY AREA 


Organized labor and organized industry of the State of New Jersey 
gat a joint appeal for modification of stoppage orders. They pro- 
the completion of all contracts where materials had already 
ee sbenined unless the materials could be “‘profitably diverted to 
other immediate industrial use.’’ They referred to ‘the order re- 
ently issued by the Government that manufacture of war supplies 
must cease on January 31, 1919.’’ The War Department replied: 
“While it is necessary to discontinue the manufacture of war supplies 
no longer needed and absolutely useless, every effort has been made 
in directing such continuance to taper off in production activity to the 
ad that labor and industry may gradually shift from war to a peace 
basis and unnecessary umemployment be avoided.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y., AREA 


The effect of contract cancellations and the resulting threat of attend- 
mt unemployment are illustrated by the experience of the Curtis Air- 
plane Co. of Buffalo which was one of the outstanding producers of 
irplanes during that period. Up to the cessation of hostilities this 








company, like thousands of others, was concentrating all of its energies 
upon increasing output. After months of expanding effort, of in- 
easing plant and equipment, and of meeting the problems of man- 
power shortage, the whole program collapsed almost overnight. 

The Army, within 4 days after the Armistice, cancelled contracts 
for planes valued at approximately 50 million dollars. The indica- 
tions were that the Navy and the Bureau of Aircraft Production 
would also cancel or curtail, to the amount of 13 million dollars. 
The company had, by November 15, dismissed about 7,000 women 
and it was inevitable that a large number of other employees would 
be dropped. 

ese early cancellations were for the finished product. During 


_ December 1918 the company received almost 100 telegrams canceling 


or limiting production on parts such as bolts, nuts, screws, gaskets, 
etc. In almost every case the telegram included the phrase, “Incur 
no further expense.’’ The resulting confusion and concern can be 
imagined. Many of these cancellations affected the work of sub- 
contractors, many of them outside of the immediate Buffalo district. 
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During the last week in December the U. S. Employment Seryigg 
reported 10,000 unemployed in Buffalo, not including those laid of 
for inventory. By the middle of January this number had ineregge 
to 12,000 and the end was not yet in sight. 


Conditions in Small Companies 


It must not be forgotten that there were little firms, working 
subcontracts, that were scattered about the country in places wher 
even though a comparatively small number of persons were throw, 
out of work, the whole community suffered. A typical case was tha 
of a firm in Yonkers, N. Y., which had a prime contract with th 
Signal Corps for 5,000 miles of outpost wire. A Boston firm had bem 
given a subcontract for making the cotton insulation tubes for this 
wire. This Boston firm then subcontracted again for cotton braiding 
for this insulation. What happened? 

On November 27 the War Department received a telegram from the 
Liberty Cotton Mills in Dallas, Ga., alarmed because of the cancellg. 
tion of the Boston contract. Dallas is a small town not far from 
Atlanta. The Liberty Cotton Mills provided employment for prac. 
tically all the industrial workers in the town. The telegram said, 
“Entire mill on this contract, and will throw 100 employees out of 
work. There is no other work in this town they cando. Advise if you 
cannot allow us to continue on this contract until we can secure other 
business.” 

The War Department asked the U. S. Employment Service to in- 
vestigate the labor situation at the Georgia plant, and sent the follow. 
ing telegram to the Liberty Cotton Mills: 

Your telegram received. In connection with War Department contracts we 
are doing our best to taper off production with due regard to the interests of 
industry and labor and in this connection. are receiving the advice and assistance 
of the War Industries Board and the Department of Labor. You will recognize 
it is impossible for us to intervene in connection with subcontracts and subeon- 
tractors. 

The gist of the War Department’s telegram was really contained ia 
the last sentence. The prime contractor in Yonkers had been notified 
earlier to discontinue production after ‘‘working up goods in process.” 
What happened to the various subcontractors was his responsibility, 
and the Government was relieved of all obligation for payment on 
outstanding subcontracts or for the welfare of the workers.’ 

These situations, occurring in widely separated areas, have been 
told in considerable detail since they are typical of the cross currents, 
the misunderstandings, the honest efforts, and the various interests 
which must be considered in any report of the situations which existed 
in the crowded weeks following the Armistice. 


Public and Other Reactions and Appraisals 


In a guarded but fairly optimistic analysis of the business and 
financial situation for December 1918, the Federal Reserve 
said, in part: 

In general, the transition from the war to the peace basis has thus far proceeded 
with very considerable smoothness and with decided lack of friction. Such 


5 National Archives. War Department, Purchase, Storage and Traffic’ File 164. 
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deckening of business as has occurred is described as due to conservatism and 
ation, the outcome of a desire on the part of producers to know more of 
je policies and the probable trend of business. 

Thus far the process of readjusting labor to the new conditions has caused but 
little inconvenience or difficulty. Labor set free in war industries has been steadily 
sbeorbed by general business, so that the principal effect thus far of the increasing 
ine supply has been merely that of relieving a previously existing shortage. 

js still an excess of demand at many points. In some /places considerable 
mmbers of employees have been dropped, but of these a part were temporary 








gorkers who had taken employment partly in order to aid war production, 
while many others have been promptly reemployed. Costs have altered but little, 
gd the high expense of living has made employers feel that it was incumbent 

them to maintain wages, so far as practicable, pending distinct revision of 

wwe for necessaries. In some cases it is reported that there is a tendency to a 

igiing down” upon “‘a higher level of prices and a higher average of wages 

tim prevailed from some time preceding the war.” 

In this connection it may be noted that the combined wholesale- 

ice indexes of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics remained un- 
cunged throughout the last quarter of 1918. However, the retail 

ices of cost-of-living items, which had moved steadily upward 
throughout the year, advancing almost 12 percent between January 
and December, continued their upward movement after the Armistice. 

The Christian Science Monitor on December 2, 1918, drew attention 
to the profits which industrial companies had “piled up’ during the 
war period and stated that these profits “should enable them to go 
through any ordinary period of depression.” It listed a range of 

ings per share for the 4 years ending December 31, for six of 
the largest industrial companies. These ranged from $71.80 for 
General Electric to $214.35 for General Chemical. 

Although Congress was doing little to provide legislative authority 
for aiding prospective unemployment, there was almost daily debate 
om some phase of demobilization. Senator Chamberlain, a strong 
rter of the Administration, and Chairman of the Senate Military 

Committee throughout the war, openly criticised the War 
Department for its seeming lack of policy in the demobilization of the 
Amy and for inadequate publicity. He said that they “had no policy 
and they have not let the American people know what plans, if any, 
they have, so that they may know how to govern themselves.” 

As demobilization of the troops proceeded, the lack of authority 
expedite the transfer of the released servicemen out of the demobi- 
lization centers became an increasing problem. One expedient after 
mother was tried and the results received considerable publicity. 
Soldiers were given in money the cost of transportation to their homes, 
ime to buy tickets wherever they pleased. Already they were 
uriving in the cities, improvident, “broke,” away from home without 
vork, applicants for civilian relief. It was not until February 1919— 
too late to avoid an unfortunate situation—that the law providing 
for travel allowance was changed to provide “5 cents per mile from 
place of discharge to his actual bona fide home or residence, or original 
muster into the service.’ 

So the year 1918 ended on a note of uncertainty, criticism, and 
concern. The early months of 1919 were to be a difficult period for 
the American people. 
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State Distribution of Federal Employees in October 1943) 


Summary 


OVER 72 percent of the civilian employees of the Federal Goyem. 
ment in October 1943 were in the War and Navy Departments ang 
other war agencies. Because of the necessarily wide distribution of 
the military camps, depots, bases, and stations, and of the war price 
and rationing boards, Selective Service offices, and employment 
offices, there were only 10 States in which war-agency employment 
was less than 50 percent of the total Federal employment in the State, 
War agencies employed 9 of every 10 Federal workers in 6 States 
and at least 8 of every 10 in 16 States. 

The State of New York had the largest number of Federal employees, 
276,000, or 10,000 more than the Washington metropolitan area, 
California was next with 251,000, and Pennsylvania third with 198,000, 
Texas, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, and Virginia each had over 
100,000. Together, these 8 States had almost 50 percent of all 
Federal employees. Delaware had the fewest of any of the States— 
2,500. 

Ot the 1,528,000 increase in Federal employment between June 
1941 and October 1943, 1,494,000, or 98 percent, was in war agencies. 
Employment in the Post Office Department increased by 24,000 and 
that in the approximately 40 other agencies by a total of 10,000. 
The increases in almost all of the States, therefore, were the result 
of expanding war activities. In 4 of the 13 States showing increased 
employment in other activities, the increases were caused for the 
most part by the removal of agencies or bureaus from the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

Although the most important numerical increases in Federal em 
ployment between June 1941 and October 1943 occurred in California 
(174,000), New York (157,000), and Pennsylvania (99,000), 25 States 
showed greater relative increases than Pennsylvania, and 4 (Utah, 
Florida, North Carolina, and Alabama) showed greater relative 
increases than California. There were almost five times as many 
Federal employees in Utah in October 1943 as in June 1941, and 
almost four times as many in Florida. In 5 States the number of 
Federal employees was more than trebled during the period. Federal 
employment declined in only one State—North Dakota. 

or every 1,000 inhabitants there were 10 Federal employees m 
June 1941 and 22 in October 1943. A part of this increased ratio, 
however, is due to the fact that the civilian population figure for 194 


1 Prepared by F. Lucile Christman, Division of Construction and Public Employment of the Buread 
of Labor Statistics, and by John W. Mitchell, U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 
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yas lower than that for 1941 because of military withdrawals. The 

test concentration of Federal employees in relation to population 
yas of course in Washington, D. C., where there were 277 Federal 
employees per 1,000 inhabitants in June 1941 and 227 in October 
143. Of the 48 States, Nevada had the highest ratio of Federal 
employees to total population in June 1941 (32 per 1,000), and West 
Virginia the lowest (3). In October 1943 Utah ranked highest with 
4 Federal employees per 1,000 inhabitants, and West Virginia again 
was lowest with 5. Although New York had the largest actual 
gmber of Federal employees in both periods, there were 20 States 
in June 1941 and 16 States in October 1943 with a larger number in 
ration to population. 

The presence of the navy yards in some of the coastal States was 
important factor in the concentration of Federal employees in 
ith periods, but the location of such activities as conservation, 
moation and other reclamation work, and the administration of 
Infan affairs in some of the Mountain States, which were important 
influences in June 1941, had by October 1943 been overshadowed by 
War and Navy installations and other war-agency offices. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This article, prepared jointly by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was based on the first compre- 
hensive study of the geographic distribution of Federal employees 
made since the beginning of the war. Previous studies of this kind 
were made in December 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939, and in June 1941. 

All paid employees in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment who were working on October 31, 1943, within the continental 
limits of the United States* were included in the present study, 
whether full-time or part-time, regular or temporary employees, and 
whether force-account construction workers, intermittent workers, or 
trainees. Persons working entirely without compensation for their 
services and those hired at the nominal compensation of $1 a month or 
year, of whom there were 266,000 in October 1943, were not included. 

The data for this article were compiled from special reports obtained 
by the Civil Service Commission from most of the Government agen- 
aes. The reports covered various periods from March through 
September 1943. The State distribution for the’ Post Office Depart- 
ment was based on the retirement report submitted to the Civil 
Service Commission as of June 1940. For the Department of Agri- 
culture the distribution was based on the June 1941 report to the 
Civil Service Commission, corrected for subsequent decentralizations 
suiside the Washington metropolitan area. The figures were then 
adjusted for all the agencies to their respective employment levels 
in October 1943. 

Data on location were not obtained from 13 agencies ‘ with aggre- 
gate employment outside the Washington metropolitan area of 13,100. 
MF ha results of these earlier studies were presented in the Monthly Labor Review, April 1942 (p. 919). 
ph ated ee in Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone were ex cluded from this study. ' 
rn ~ pag = ncies — Washington in October 1943 was as follows: War Shipping Admis- 

568, rd of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 16, Federal Communications Com 
mission 932, Federal Power Commission 222, Federal Trade Commission 59, Government Printing Office 
&, Interstate Commerce Commission 681, National Archives 12, National Labor Relations Board 442, Na 


tional Mediation Board 67, Smithsonian Institution 7, Tariff Commission 11, and the Executive Office of 
the President 27. 
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For several agencies * data by location were not available for certain 
bureaus or for a number of employees who were either intermj 
workers or were in travel status and not assigned to a particularstatigg, 
These employees aggregated 29,700. Although data by location wap 
obtained from 8 other war agencies,’ their employees, totaling 4,200 
in October 1943, were not distributed by State because of their rely. 
tively small number. The total number of employees for whom data 
were not distributed by State was 47,000, or less than 2 percent of the 
total reported number of employees. 


Expansion of War and Other Agencies Since 194] 


A striking picture of the increase in Federal employment betwea 
June 1941 and October 1943 can be seen in table 1. From a total of 
just over 300,000 in June 1941, War Department employment within 
continental United States increased to over 1,200,000 in Octobe 
1943—a gain of over 300 percent. In the same period the Navy 
Department increased from a little over 200,000 to 620,000 employees, 
or over 200 percent. By October 1943, other war agencies employed 
187,000 persons, as compared with 20,000 in June 1941. 


Tasie 1.—Employment in War and Other Agencies in Executive Branch of United 
States Government, June 1941 and October 1943 4 





Number of employees 

















Agency or agency group October 1943 June 1941? 
Number Percent? Number Percent 
Total, executive service .................-.........--- | 4 2, 796, 900 100. 0 1, 268, 853 100.0 
pe EC CERES ...| 2,017, 400 | 72.2 | 523,160 4.3 
We IR as oki dcaccodcqsbcantmebadec dad 1, 211, 100 43.3 300, 730 a! 
Navy Department Be ae tak MRE | "619, 600 22.2] 202,628 40 
Other war acencies 5 ELLER PE BLEDEL SS eet | 186, 700 6.7 19, 802 16 
Post Office Department__......-..-- ES SRE 325, 400 | 11.6 301, 215 a7 
ni nae bila on attebepnaiuatgee tibet 454, 100 | 16.2 444, 478 380 











1 Data exclude employees outside the continental limits of the United States, and those on basis of $1 per 
annum or without compensation. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1942 (pp. 919-926). 

4 Percentages were computed from unrounded figures. 

4 The difference between this figure and that shown in U. 8. Civil Service Commission Monthly Report 
of Employment, October 1943, represents employees of Post Office Department stationed outside contine.a 
limits of United States. 

5 Includes Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Acronautics, The Panama Canal, 
and the emergency war agencies. 


The Post Office Department was the largest single Federal agency 
until June 1941, when its employment was exceeded by the War Depart 
ment; it remained larger than the Navy Department until January 
1942. In spite of the tremendously increased volume of mail result 
ing from the war, by October 1943 the Post Office had added only 
about 10,000 employees since the beginning of the war and 24,00 
since June 1941. 

$ These agencies included the Justice (Federal Bureau of Investigation, and Immigration and Naturalis 
tlon Service) and Interior Departments, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal Security Ageney 
(Public Health Service), Federal Works Agency, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, National War 
Labor Board, and War Manpower Commission. 

* Employment in this group of agencies outside Washington was: Fair Employment Practice 
39, Office of Civilian Defense 469, Foreign Economic Administration 129, Office of Scientific Researeh 


and 
Development 43, Smaller War Plants Corporation 1,092, War Relocation Authority 1,665, Office of Strategic 
Services 225, and the Petroleum Administration for War 557, 
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The increase of 9,600 between June 1941 and October 1943 in 
cies other than the war agencies and the Post Office Department, 
shown in table 1, does not reflect the full impact of the war upon these 
cies because certain bureaus were transferred to war agencies by 
izations and are included in the “other war agencies” employ- 
ment in October 1943. The most important shift of this kind, which 
dfected approximately 22,000 employees, was the transfer of the 
[.§. Employment Service from the Federal Security Agency to the 
War Manpower Commission in December 1942. Other shifts were 
inor from the standpoint of employment at the time they were made. 
InJune 1941, 5 months prior to the United States’ active participa- 
tim in the war, 4 of every 10 Federal employees were working in war 
cies, 2 in the Postal Service, and 4 in other agencies. In October 
(43, in the 23d month of war, 7 of every 10 employees were in war 
cies, 1 in the Postal Service, and 2 in other agencies. 

InJune 1941 the only war agencies were the War and Navy Depart- 
ments; three agencies created in peacetime (the Maritime Commis- 
son, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and The 
Panama Canal); the Selective Service System, which had been created 
§ months previously; and the Office for Emergency Management, 
which was then a small unit with 3,700 employees. By October 1943, 
however, many other war agencies had been established, including 
the Office of Price Administration, Office of Censorship, Office of 
Strategic Services, and the Petroleum Administration for War. 
Numerous offices had also been created within the Office for Emer- 
gency Management, such as the War Manpower Commission, War 
Selection Board, War Relocation Authority, Foreign Economic 
Administration, War Shipping Administration, War Labor Board, 
and Alien Property Custodian. The activities of these agencies 
are directly related to the prosecution of the war, and include the 
maintenance of an adequate flow of goods for both military and 
essential civilian uses, the regulation of consumer prices, the operation 
of camps for persons of Japanese birth or ancestry who were evacuated 
from the West Coast, the recruitment of personnel for the armed 
forees and for war plants, and many other activities. 

Labeling certain agencies ‘“‘war agencies” does not imply that war 
sctivities are carried on only by those so designated. The war has 
et the activities of every Federal bureau and establishment. 
orsome, the war has meant increased volume of work. The State, 
+ sag and Post Office Departments, the General Accounting 
Office, Government Printing Office, Civil Service Commission, and 
Veterans’ Administration are examples. For others, it has meant a 
shifting of the emphasis placed upon various aspects of the work. 
The Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce, for 
ample, is engaged in the development of new processes, which are 
‘ital to the prosecution of the war, and in testing military and civilian 
materials and equipment, which is especially important where sub- 
stitute materials or new types of design are being proposed. Other 
examples are the Weather Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 

Aeronautics Administration of the Department of Commerce; 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice; 
the Public Health Service of the Federal Security Agency; and the 
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Department of Labor. Still other agencies have assumed new fang, 
tions, such as research on and production of guayule and other rubber. 
bearing plants, and the control of property and funds of enemy and 
enemy-dominated countries and their nationals. In some cases new 
divisions have been created to handle these new duties; examples arp 
the War Food Administration (Department of Agriculture), Alien 
Enemy Control and Special War Policies Unit (Department of 
Justice), and Foreign Funds Control and War Savings Staff (Depart. 
ment of the Treasury). 


Factors Influencing State Rank in Federal Employment 


Of the total of 2,797,000 employees in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government stationed within the continental limits of the 
United States in October 1943, 10 percent were working in the 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area and the other 2,530,000 were 
working in the 48 States (table 2). There were 276,000 Federal 


employees in the State of New York, or 10,000 more than in the , 


Washington metropolitan area. California was next in rank with 
251,000 employees, and Pennsylvania almost reached the 200,000 
mark with a total of 198,000. Over a fourth of all Federal employees 
were in these 3 States, and almost a fifth were in 5 other States with 
over 100,000 Federal employees each—Texas (142,000), Massachu- 
setts (121,000), Illinois (119,000), Ohio (109,000), and Virginia (108. 
(00). Delaware was at the bottom of the list with only 2,500 Federal 
employees. 

In 6 of the States approximately 9 out of every 10 of the Federal 
workers were employed by war agencies, and in 16 States at least 8 
out of every 10 workers were in war agencies. War agencies employed 
less than 50 percent of the Federal employees in only 10 States. 

Of the Navy Department personnel outside the Washington 
metropolitan area, 91 percent were in the 8 coastal States having ship 
construction yards—California, Maine,’ Massachusetts, New York 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, and Washington—and in 
Florida, Maryland, Rhode Island, and Texas, where there are large 
air stations, ammunition depots, or training stations. Although 
there were marked concentrations of Navy Department employees 
in these 12 States, there were some Navy employees in all but 5 
States. The employees in the inland areas were concerned with 
activities such as the handling of ordnance and supplies, and the 
inspection of naval materials. It should be pointed out that the total 
of 50,000 employees shown for the Navy Department in the Washing- 
ton,'D. C., area includes workers at the navy yard, the torpedo station 
at Alexandria, Va., the medical center at Bethesda, Md., and ap | 
other employees whose work is not concerned with strictly head- 
quarters activities. 


’The Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard has been included with the State of Maine because its physical 
location, with the exception of the headquarters office, is in that State. 
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—Estimated Employment in Executive Branch of United States Government, by 







































































2, 7 
ne States and Selected Agencies, October 1943 ! 
ene | | | 
| War agencies | 
oye 7) tie Post 
u | otal | l } | | Office | All other 
State | ota | War | Navy | Other | Depart- | agencies 
| otal + Depart- | Depart-| war | ment | 
ment | ment agencies? 
a } j | } 
ae 22, 796, 900 | 017,400 | 1,211,100 | 619,600 | 186,700 | # 325, 400 | 454, 100 
Ashington metro- | parm) i pe 
politan area *.... 265,600 | 135,700} 50,600) 49,600 | 35, 500 8,000 | 121, 900 
Other areas... 2, 531,300 | 1,881,700 | 1,160,500 | 570,000 | 151,200 | 317,400 | 332, 200 
jhtema....- 62, 700 50, 000 | 47, 900 | 200 1, 900 3, 500 9, 200 
en | 16, 700 10, 700 10, 100 (5) 600 900 5, 100 
on... | 24, 300 17, 700 4 erred 1, 200 3, 000 3, 600 
(alterna. | 251, 400 213, 200 113,400 | 87, 500 12,300 | 18, 000 20, 200 
(aeeto...---- | 24, 500 16, 300 14, 500§| 100 1, 700 2, 900 5, 300 
Genecticut.. | 10, 700 5, 000 1,700! 1,800 1, 500 3, 800 1, 900 
Dubwere....---- 2 1, 700 1, 200 | 200 300 600 200 
ETL cis-i-22..22- | 65, 700 58, 000 31,400 | 23, 200 3, 400 3, 700 4, 000 
henna obe-—- | 69, 000 54, 900 50, 200 1, 200 3, 500 6, 600 7, 500 
a2... -~-- 9, 800 5, 200 2, 800 2, 000 400 1, 100 3, 500 
enaaaen- | 118, 500 74, 500 59,100} 7,100} 8,300] 27,700] 16,300 
no cacsuee-- | 33,400 22, 400 14, 500 5, 700 2, 200 7, 100 3, 900 
13, 500 4, 900 3, 300 200 1, 400 5, 800 2, 800 
26, 600 18, 400 17, 200 100 1, 100 4, 500 3, 700 
31, 400 19, 500 17, 800 100 1, 600 5, 400 6, 500 
37, 500 27, 800 21, 000 4, 100 2, 700 3, 800 5, 900 
28, 800 24, 800 2,700 | #21, 200 900 2, 300 1, 700 
49, 900 35, 600 22,400 | 11, 400 1, 800 3, 500 10, 800 
121, 200 100, 400 41,300 | 53, 900 5,200} 14, 100 6,7 
48, 500 31, 500 24,7 2, 200 4,600 | 10, 600 6, 400 
19, 200 5, 300 2. 2, 800 8, 900 5, 000 
25, 300 19,7 18, 400 () 1, 300 600 3, 000 
48, 600 7, 200 23, 100 800 3,300 | 12, 200 9, 200 
8, 300 3, 100 2,000 }...2..-22; 500 1, 400 3, 800 
23, 800 16, 200 13, 000 2, 200 1, 000 4, 500 3, 100 
4, 800 2, 1, 200 1, 400 200 300 1, 700 
3, 700 1, 700 1, 100 6 100 500 1, 300 700 
75, 500 63, 400 55, 500 5, 000 2, 900 7, 900 4, 200 
14, 900 9, 800 el one 400 ‘ 4, 100 
275, 600 194, 900 89,400 | 87,400 | 18,100} 49,7 31, 000 
43, 600 26, 900 19, 900 4, 800 2, 200 4, 600 12, 100 
4, 000 500 (3) (*) 1, 800 1, 700 
108, 700 80, 400 67, 900 4, 400 8,100 | 19,000 9, 300 
38, 200 29, 400 25, 100 2, 900 1, 400 4, 100 4, 700 
17, 400 9, 700 7, 700 600 1, 400 2,7 5, 000 
197, 700 160, 400 76,700 | 74,800 8,900 | 22, 300 15, 000 
24, 700 22, 800 2,100 | 19,800 900 1, 400 500 
49, 600 44, 600 15,700 | 27,700 1, 200 2, 200 2, 800 
9, 200 5, 100 4,000 |........-. 500 1, 700 2, 400 
42, 600 21, 500 18, 900 700 1, 900 4, 800 16, 300 
141, 900 114, 700 98, 300 9, 100 7,300 | 12, 300 14, 900 
31, 800 27, 900 25, 700 1, 700 500 1, 100 2, 800 
2, 900 700 eee 400 1, 100 1, 100 
107, 800 96, 700 25,800 | 66, 600 4, 300 5, 300 5, 800 
86, 500 72, 300 33,700 | 36, 490 2, 200 4, 400 9, 800 
8, 000 | 2, 900 1, 700 100 1, 100 3, 400 1, 700 
18, 800 | 8, 000 | 5,000 | 1,000} 2,000 5, 800 5, 000 
4, 600 | 2, 100 | 1,800} 300 | 700 | 1, 800 
| 
47,000 | 18, 500 |............ wens | 18, 500 |........-- 28, 500 








‘Data exclude employees outside continental limits of the United States, and those on basis of $1 per 
num or without compensation. 
‘Includes } e Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, 
and the emergency war agencies. 
*The difference between this figure and that shown in U. S. Civil Service Commission Monthly Report of 
ent, October 1943, represents employees of the Post Office Department stationed outside conti- 
nental limits of United States. 
‘The Washington metropolitan area includes certain adjacent sections in Maryland and Virginia, as 
br; mney by the Bureau of the Census. 
: than 50 seaptoress. 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard included with State of Maine because its physical location, with the 
br of headquarters office, is in that State. 
. were not distributed by State for 13 agencies or for certain employees of several other agencies. 
bel see Scope and method of study, p. 731. 
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Employees of the War Department were distributed throughout the 
48 States. There were 113,000 War Department employees in Cgj. 
fornia, mainly at air stations, camps, and the ports of embarkation 
Its 98,000 employees in Texas were mainly in air stations and camps: 
while the 89,000 in the State of New York were mainly in the port of 
embarkation, manufacturing arsenals, and air stations and camps 
Manufacturing arsenals, quartermaster depots, Signal Corps estab. 
lishments, and air stations were the most important War Departmen 
installations in Pennsylvania and engaged 77,000 employees in Oeto. 
ber 1943. In four other States—Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, and 
Georgia—the number of War Department employees exceeded 50,000, 

Approximately 3 percent of the 187,000 employees in other wa 
agencies in October 1943 were in establishments which conducted very 
little of their work outside the Washington area. These agencies 
included the Office of Strategic Services, Foreign Economic Administra. 
tion, Office of Scientific Research and Development, and the Office of 
War Mobilization. Certain of the other agencies, on the other hand 
had duties requiring contact with either individual citizens or firms 
and were therefore scattered over the entire area of the 48 State, 
Examples are the Selective Service System, U. S. Employment Sery- 
ice, and Office of Price Administration. Agencies which carried on 
activities requiring concentrations of employees in specific local areas 
included the Office of Censorship, War Relocation Authority, and 
Maritime Commission. 

As a result of these factors, there were some employees of the war 
agencies other than War and Navy in every one of the 48 States, with 
concentrations in New York (18,100), California (12,300), Pennsyl- 
vania (8,900), Illinois (8,300), Ohio (8,100), and Texas (7,300). 

Employment in the Post Office Department constituted over a thin 
of the Federal employees in 7 States—Connecticut, lowa, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Vermont, and West Virginia—and 
employment in all other agencies constituted over a third in 7 States— 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 


Changes in State Distribution, 1941 to 1943 


With the exception of North Dakota, all States gained in numberof 
Federal employees between June 1941 and October 1943 (table 3). 
Utah showed the greatest relative gain, with almost five times 
many Federal employees in October 1943 as in June 1941, while 
Florida had almost four times as many. In the case of Utah, the 
expansion was mainly the result of establishing a large Army ai 
depot, while in the case of Florida it was due to the opening d 
several naval air stations, a naval operating base, and numerous 
Army air bases and stations. 

Federal employment more than trebled in five States—North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, California, Georgia, and Oklahoma. The principal 
factors causing these gains were the opening of a large Marine Corps 
training center and air station in North Carolina, the expansion 
employment at the Mare Island Navy Yard and the establishment 
of the ports of embarkation in California, and the starting or expansion 
of Army air stations and training camps in all five of the States. 
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Tas 3.—Employment in Executive Branch of United States Government, by States, June 
1941 and October 1943 } 
—_— 
Number of employees | ee anitonts pe 
State } October 1943 June 1941 3 | 
(estimated) October | June 
1943 | 


1941 


| 











Number Percent ¢} Number | Percent 























| es 

ee _..2...---- _.---.-.-{ $2,796,900} 100.0 | 1,268,853] 100.0} 22.0 9.6 

Washington metropolitan area *__- 265, 600 | 9.5 183, 908 14.5 | 227.3 77.4 

a | 2, 531, 300 90.5 | 1,084, 945 | 85.5 | 19.6 8.2 

2.2 19, 117 | 1.5 | 23.1 | 6.7 

6 7, 529 | 6 29.4 | 15.1 

.9 10, 079 | 8 14.0 5.2 

| 9.0 77, 070 | 6.1 | 31.9 11.2 

.9 11, 550 9 | 22.9 10.3 

.4 7, 311 .6 6.1 4.3 

1 1, 699 sl 8.9 6.4 

2.3 17, 559 1.4 | 32.6 9.2 

2.5 22, 105 1.7 | 23.2 7.1 

.4 6, 143 5 20.7 11.7 

4.2 58, 182 4.6 | 15.7 7.4 

1.2 17, 035 1.3 | 9.9 5.0 

.5 9, 816 8 | 5.9 3.9 

1.0 9, 570 8 | 15.9 5.3 

L1 16, 119 13] 123 5.7 

1.3 17, 499 1.4 16.2 7.4 

1.0 13, 224 1.0 36.8 15.6 

1.8 32, 343 2.5 27.7 17.8 

4.3 54, 675 4.3 29.6 12.7 

1.7 204 1.8 9.0 4.2 

= 15, 562 1.2 7.6 5.6 

.9 11, 658 9 12.7 5.3 

1.7 25, 010 2.0 13.8 6.6 

a 7, 129 .6 17.9 12.8 

23, 800 .8 10, 525 8 20.2 8.0 

4, 800 a 3, .3 37.1 32.3 

3, 700 a 2, 498 2 8.2 5.1 

75, 500 2.7 30, 026 2.4 18.5 7.2 

14, 900 5 6, 984 5 30.5 13.1 

275, 600 9.9 118, 763 9.4 22.1 8.8 

43, 600 1.6 13, 109 1.0 13.0 3.7 

4, 000 aa 4, 194 3 7.5 6.5 

108, 700 3.9 43, 800 3.4 15.9 6.3 

38, 200 1.4 12, 321 1.0 19.2 5.3 

17, 400 -6 12, 524 1.0 14.8 11.5 

197, 700 7.1 98, 522 7.8 21.3 10.0 

24, 700 .9 9, 412 i 35.6 13.2 

49, 600 1.8 20, 796 1.6 27.7 | 10.9 

9, 200 3 4, 962 .4 17.0 | 7.7 

42, 600 1.5 28, 050 2.2 15.1 | 9.6 

141, 900 5.1 54, 933 4.3 22.7 | 8.6 

31, 800 1.1 6, 629 5 54.4 | 12.0 

2, 900 1 2, 408 3 9.3 | 6.7 

107, 800 3.8 49, 256 3.9 41.4 18.4 

86, 500 3.1 33, 849 2.7 45.4 | 19.5 

8, 000 e 6, 451 5 4.7 3.4 

18, 800 rt 12, 646 1.0 6.4 4.0 

4, 600 a 4, 521 .4 19.3 18.0 
47, 000 1.7 | 3, 930 ") Read 











‘Data exclude employees outside continental limits of the United States, and those on basis of $1 per 
mum or without compensation. 

*Data for October 1943 were based on civilian population on November 1, 1943, as estimated by Bureau 
oo those for June 1941 were based on total population on April 1, 1940, as reported in 16th Decennial 
ke Monthly Labor Review, April 1942 (p. 919). 

tages Were computed from unrounded figures. 
The difference between this figure and that shown in U. 8. Civil Service Commission Monthly Report 
ent October 1943, represents employees of Post Office Department stationed outside conti- 
sental of United States. 

Tn October 1943 the Washington metropolitan area included certain adjacent sections of Maryland and 

as designated by the Bureau of the Census. The data for June 1941 are for the District of Colum- 





"The Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy Yard included with State of Maine because its physical location, with 
7 headquarters office, is in that State. ‘ - ES 

; Were not distributed by State for 13 agencies or for certain employees of several other agencies. 
Of details, see Scope and method of study, p. 731. 
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By October 1943 Federal empioyment had increased to more thay 
2% times the June 1941 level in Kansas, Rhode Island, Texas, Wash. 
ington, and New Jersey. The increase in Rhode Island was almost 
entirely in the naval torpedo station at Newport. In the State of 
Washington, Navy Department employees, most of whom work g 
the Puget Sound Navy Yard, more than doubled, while War Depart. 
ment employees, who were working at air stations, eamps, and the 
port of embarkation at Seattle, increased to 10 times their June 194 
number. The major part of the increases in Kansas and Texas was 
in army camps and air stations, while in New Jersey most of the new 
employees were engaged in the manufacture of guns, ammunition, 
clothing, and signal equipment for the Army. 

The number of Federal employees was more than doubled in 15 
other States, but in each case most of the increase was in the War 
and Navy Departments. 

Employment in agencies other than the war agencies and Post Office 
Department increased in only 13 of the States. The gain of 3,500 jn 
Illinois mainly resulted from moving the offices of the Railroad Retire. 
ment Board and Division of Savings Bond of the Treasury Depart 
ment from Washington to Chicago; the 1,800 gain in Missouri was 
the result of removing the Rural Electrification Administration to 
St. Louis and the Farm Credit Administration to Kansas City. 
Similarly, the shifting of the Wage and Hour Division (Labor Depart- 
ment), the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (National Housing 
Agency), Employees’ Compensation Commission, and certain offices 
of the Veterans’ Administration from Washington to New York 
City accounts for approximately half of the increase of 5,200 in the 
State of New York. The moving of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and Immigration and Naturalization Service (Justice 
Department) offices to Philadelphia accounts for most of the 2,800 
increase in Pennsylvania. In North Carolina the 7,000 increase was 
almost entirely in the Tennessee Valley Authority, whose total em- 
ployment, despite recent curtailments, was higher in October 194 
than in June 1941. 

The greatest decline in agencies other than the war agencies and 
Post Office Department occurred in Tennessee and was mainly in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which reduced staff because of the com- 
pletion of certain projects and the restrictions placed upon the use of 
construction materials by the War Production Board. 


Ratio of Federal Employees to Population 


In every State the ratio of Federal employment to population 
increased between June 1941 and October 1943 (table 3). Even im 
North Dakota, where the number of Federal employees declined, their 
ratio to total population increased because of a relatively greater 
population decrease. In June 1941 the ratios for individual States 
ranged from 3 employees per 1,000 inhabitants in West Virginia t 
32 in Nevada. In October 1943, West Virginia was again at 
bottom of the list with 5 employees per 1,000 persons, while Utah 
topped the list with 54. Washington and Virginia ranked 
and third, ay welty £ in both periods, having 20 and 18 employees 


per 1,000 inhabitants in 1941 as compared with 45 and 41, respectively, 
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in 1943. Nevada ranked fourth in 1943, with 37 Federal employees 
1,000 inhabitants. . 
The population ratios in 1941 in some of the coastal States were 
accounted for by the presence of the navy yards, and in some 
of the sparsely settled Mountain States by the carrying on of con- 
grvation, irrigation and other reclamation projects, and the adminis- 
tation of Indian affairs. Navy yards were still an important influ- 
aoe in October 1943, but the outstanding factor was the location of 
War and Navy installations in places strategically situated from the 
dandpoint of climate, terrain, existing facilities, or labor supply. 
iithough Post Office employment was sizable in both periods, 
ease of the nature of its service, the distribution of postal employees 
mghly paralleled that of the population. 


OOOO 
Occupational Distribution of Negroes in 1940 


THE Negro population of the United States in 1940 was 12,865,518 
—an increase of 8.2 percent over the number reported by the pre- 
Census. 

Of the 4,479,068 employed Negroes (excluding those on public 
emergency work), approximately 110,000 were engaged in the various 
professions. In addition there were 48,154 Negro proprietors, man- 

and officials in industries other than agriculture. 

Of the 48,154 Negro proprietors, managers, and officials in indus- 
tries other than agriculture, 32,274 were in retail and wholesale trade. 
In 1939 the number of retail stores with Negro proprietors was 29,827 
—an increase of 30 percent as compared with 1935. In the same 
period the sales of these enterprises expanded from $47,968,000 to 
$71,466,000, or 49 percent. 


Negro Employed Workers (Except on Public Emergency Work) by Major Occupation 
Group and Sex, in the United States, 1940} 



































| Percentage 
| distribution 
Major occupation group Total Males | Females: | 
lr Fe- 
| Total | Male | J iaie 
Oe ee ..| 4,479,068 | 2,936, 795 1, 542, 273 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Professional workers........................ 109, 836 46, 539 63, 297 2.5 1.6 4.1 
onal workers..................- 9, 364 6, 773 2, 591 2 2 aa 
Farmers and farm managers... ..........._- 666, 695 620, 479 | 46,216} 149] 211 3.0 
Proprietors, managers, and officials, except 
4 jaar 48, 154 37, 240 10, 914 1.1 1.3 7 
Chrical, sales, and kindred workers... _.__- 79, 322 58, 557 20, 765 1.8 2.0 1.3 
foremen, and kindred workers- 132, 110 129, 736 2, 374 2.9 4.4 . 
Operatives and kindred workers... ........- 464, 195 368, 005 96,190} 10.4] 12.5 6.2 
Domestic service workers........_......-.-- 1, 003, 508 85,566 | 917,942] 224] 29/| 59.5 
Services workers, except domestic... __..__- 522, 229 362, 424 159,805 | 11.7] 123 10.4 
Fam laborers (wage workers) and farm 
RE eteterescctanss oe ins ABP 483, 785 413, 574 70,211} 10.8] 141 4.6 
Farm laborers (unpaid family workers) _-__- 296, 527 168, 189 | 128, 338 6.6 5.7 8.3 
laborers, except farm and mine_......_--_- 638, 600 623, 641 | 12,959] 142] 21.2 8 
Oteupation not reported.__.........._...-__- 26, 743 16, 072 | 10,671| 6 5 ei 




















‘United States Bureau of the Census. Population—Special reports, Series P-1943, No. 4. Washington 
November 4, 1943. Pp pe I , A gton, 
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Absenteeism in Australia’ 


AUSTRALIA'S absenteeism record is about the same as those of 
other countries working under war conditions. During 1942, studies 
indicated that all unscheduled absences from work in Australi 
whether “justified” or not, totaled 7 percent for men and 13 percent 
for women. Recreation leave and authorized holidays are not jp. 
cluded in these figures. Absence from industry in Great Britain was 
estimated to be not less than 10 percent in October 1942; time log 
by absenteeism in 3,600 United States manufacturing establishments 
averaged 6.2 percent in May 1943; in 35 Canadian war plants jp 
September-November 1942, absenteeism stood at 7 percent; durj 
August-October 1942, time lost in 34 New Zealand factories (mainly 
engineering) was 6.5 percent for men and 11.5 percent for women, 

Figures of Australian absenteeism are based on studies made jn 
16 private factories employing 20,000 men and women, and in 10 
Government factories. Statistical returns were obtained for 7 months 
in the latter establishments, beginning in April 1942. In the private 
plants, similar records were furnished for 6 weeks in July and August 
1942, and, in addition, 1,200 absentees were visited by special inter. 
viewers. The accompanying table indicates the absenteeism as 9 
percent of possible man-hours and the average length of absence in 
the 26 plants studied, for men and women. Government factories 
Nos. 1 and 2 worked particularly long hours (60 or more per week), 
which partially accounts for the larger figures for Government plants 
than for private establishments. 


Percentage Loss of Time and Average Length of Absence in 26 Australian Factories, 1942 























Men Women 
Kind of factory Absence as} Average | Absenceas| Average 
percent of |_ period of | percent of | periodof 
possible absence possible absence 
man-hours | per year | man-hours| per year 
| 
Days Days 
Private factories !__..._.........-- on 5.6 19.2 12.6 23 
Heavy industries (3 factories) - - .. .- - 5.8 19.5 11.2 m0 
Explosives (2 factories) ...............---- 7.0 15.5 13.1 16.7 
Light metal process work (2 factories) - -- ‘ 5.5 20.4 8.7 m4 
Textiles (9 factories) _.....-. NS: 1 Aa SERRA Te RE-+ | 49 20.7 13.9 36 
Government-owned factories 3__.................-.--.--| 8.3 21.3 12.8 167 
Factory No. 1__- : Te aa are 10.3 26.0 11.0 “3 
"3 * Baer aes |) OR reresS + 17.3 
ED, 0 5 ob dihincsbecocanhadadbtecesdstecett EEE 14.8 
Factory No. 4... ioten a KS 7.7 17.7 14.4 al 
Factory No. 5..- dik a enac allie Le canedeneia oO SER Ce 11.7 aaniey 
OS SRR SRE TS eS SS 6.2 18.1 8.7 09 
a ac aS 4.6 16.2 7.8 16.6 
NS... -cddtnalibnn.<vastthdadumgecedaln 9.1 24.3 14.4 Ri 
>? § Sa eae 5.2 BB. 6 Besesudecéien anecee 
8 | FREES ae ee a 4.1 pO eS - 
1 Average of 6 weeks. > 


2 Average of 7 months. 


In every factory, loss of time was proportionately much greater 
among women than men, generally owing not to longer but to more 
frequent absences. More than half the total absences for men an 


i Australia. Department of Labor and National Service, Industrial Welfare Division, Bulletin No * 
How to Reduce Absenteeism and Increase Production. [Canberra], 1943. 
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women were of 1 day or less, but these accounted for only from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the time lost; two-fifths consisted of absences 
of from 1 to 3 weeks, indicating serious causes. The percentage of 
absences remained fairly constant in each factory from week to week. 
Time lost was about the same each day of the week except for higher 
asses on Saturday ; rates were slightly lower on pay day and higher the 
day after, but the variations were not significant. Absenteeism in 

ts which worked on a 3-shift basis was no greater on the average 
than in those which were on day work, for larger losses of time at 
ight were offset by smaller losses in the morning, and, sometimes, on 
the afternoon shifts. Little overtime was worked in the private 
factories, but in the plants where it was worked, absenteeism was 
generally slightly higher because many workers felt there was not the 
same obligation to work overtime as to work ordinary time. Bad 
working conditions, such as excessive dust or heat, raised the rate 
of absences in particular departments. Differences in marital status, 
age, and rate of pay seem,to have been of very minor importance as 
causes for absence. 

The most important single cause of Australian absenteeism was 
sickness and accident, which frequently accounted for about half of 
the total absence, for both men and women. Sickness in the family 
was the next most common reason, being 3 times as common among 
women as among men. Other home ties, such as caring for the chil- 
dren and keeping the home, were also important causes for women. 
Return of soldiers on leave, the necessity for attending to private 
business, and various other reasons (i.e., transportation difficulties) 
accounted for the remaining part of the total absenteeism. The 
percents of the total time lost which were attributed to the various 
causes, in the interviews with the 1,200 absentees from the ‘private 
factories are shown in the accompanying tabulation. 





Percent of cases caused by— Both sexes Men Women 
Sickness and accident........._____- A I 65. 7 74. 7 61. 4 
De cL Se eo 9.5 3. 2 11.8 
Home ties (other than sickness).___________- 3. 8 2.7 4.9 
NC TI a 6 os 2 entids >» auis kos buteuiu 3:7 epee 3.7 
Private business______ Ee STR AEE Oe Ps & 7 9. 7 4.4 
i ace estaba alles 12. 6 9. 7 13. 8 

MME cc cccccenccesewssszsccscccccess 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


Other contributing factors shown to be important by the interviews 
with absentees are the remoteness of the management from the worker; 
bad relations between workers and the foreman; and unexplained in- 
terruptions and shortages in the supply of work, which workers usually 
attribute to inefficient management. 

On the basis of the investigations, the report concludes that the 
existent absenteeism can be reduced at least to the level existing in 
the better factories, i. e., 3 percent for men and 8 pereent for women. 
One-third of the time lost appears to be the result of a practically 
reducible minimum of sickness, accidents, and the ills of life gen- 
erally. Improved conditions within the factories and also better 
arrangements for shopping, transport, and the care of children could 

uce greatly the remaining two-thirds, which include a good deal 
f sickness and accident absence preventable by more healthful work- 
578877444 
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ing conditions. Measures already being tried in certain places and 
suggested for the control of absenteeism include joint management. 
worker production committees; careful choice and training of foremen: 
at least one Saturday afternoon a month free for each worker; a sys. 
tem of formal application for leave and the interviewing of an absentee: 
first-aid facilities, a trained nurse, or a medical officer; planned meal 
and tea rest periods; and factory food services. 


PPPPPOOS 


Working Conditions in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1943' 


IN GENERAL, working conditions in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland did not change a great deal in 1943. Unemployment con- 
tinued to decline. Cost of living and hours of work remained about 
the same, with rates of wages rising to a certain extent. Strikes in 
creased somewhat in number, but no single dispute was outstanding, 


Unemployment 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom continued to decline in 
1943 and the numbers registering as unemployed consisted almost 
entirely of persons who were changing from one job to another, who 
could not transfer to other districts, or who had just left school and 
not yet begun work. The number of wholly unemployed fell from 
110,712 in October 1942 to 82,626 in October 1943. Persons tempo- 
rarily without work and unemployed casual workers totaled 8,090 
and 3,904 in the same month of the 2 years respectively. These 
figures do not include 23,873 persons in 1942 and 19,974 persons in 
1943, who were classified as unfit for normal employment. Table 
1 shows unemployment averages for wholly and temporarily unem- 
ployed workers, and unemployed casual workers, in the years 192% 
43. In each category the figures for 1943 are substantially lower 
than the corresponding figures for any other year. 


TABLE 1.—Average Number of Unemployed Registered in United Kingdom, 1929-43 



































I os 
we | Mom [Teme] Sores || on | Tae Sa 
Year ‘lowed out of | casual Year aed | out of | fcasual 
ployed | work | workers | ploy | work | workers 
ee en Pave eee ee } = Bei... e% | in 
1929. | 900, 553 | 268,595 | 79,440 || 1937 | 1, 284,123 | 205,360 | 67, ia 
1930 1, 347,840 | 527,720} 98,941 || 1938... | 1/433, 248 | 380,484 | 67,625 
1931...._.. | 1) 994/471 | 587,719 | 115,678 || 1939_- 1, 308, 212 | 220,990} 60,5 
1932 ~~ 777-7777} 2 136; 052 | 574/315 | 102, 675 || 1940. | "829/458 | 165,962 | 39,282 
1933 2, 037, 517 | 456,743 | 94,098 || 1941... ____- 314, 507 | 62,124 | 14,890 
1934 1, 763, 911 | 369,002 | 88, 150 || 1942 | j25311| 8615) 598 
1985... . . 1, 706, 783 | 312,757 | 86,581 || 1943................. | 93,408 | 2,825 2, 82 
| IE | 1, 491,051 | 251,568 | 79, 081 | 
] 
Rates of Pay 


Increases in rates of pay were granted in most of the principal in- 
dustries during 1943. In industries for which information 1s av 


1 Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), January 1944. 
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able (including #griculture), it is estimated that at the end of 1943 
the average level of full-time weekly rates was from 4 to 5 percent 

‘cher than at the end of 1942, and about 38 or 39 percent higher than 
at the beginning of the war. The increases do not cover Govern- 
ment employees, domestic servants, shop assistants, and clerks, and 
do not take into account the marked rise in actual earnings resulting 
from fuller employment, longer working hours, extension of night- 
shift work and of payment by results, and transference of workers to 
higher-paid occupations. 

Changes within the industries affected tended to vary. Some of 
the principal 1943 increases follow. Railway workers received in- 
eases of 4s. 6d. a week for men and women and 2s. 3d. for juniors. 
In the building industry, hourly wages of craftsmen advanced 1d. 
and those of laborers %d. Agreements by the joint industrial coun- 
cis raised minimum rates of wages by 4s. a week for men and 3s. for 
women employed in the retail distribution of meat and other food, 
drapery, clothing and footwear, furniture, etc. Minimum weekly 
time rates in the drug and fine chemical industry were increased by 
4s. for men, 3s. for women, 4s. for young persons 18 years and under 
21 years of age, and 3s. for boys and girls under 18 years. People 
who were engaged in the production of London newspapers, and whose 
basic wage did not exceed £10 10s. a week, were granted increases in 
war bonus ranging from 10s. to 15s. weekly for men and from 5s. to 
10s. for women; in other branches of the printing and bookbinding 
industry, general weekly increases of 7s. 6d.and 6s. 6d. occurred for men 
and women, respectively. Advances in the textile industries ranged 
from increases of 2s. a week for adult occupations and 1s. for juvenile 
occupations in the preparing and spinning of cotton, to a 5s. increase for 
weavers and most other classes of operatives in the manufacturing 
section. Upward revisions were also made in other industries. 

No general change in wage rates took place in the coal-mining in- 
dustry in 1943. Among the other important industries or branches of 
industry in which no Siheeation in the general level of rates occurred 
were the manufacture of heavy chemicals, pottery, cement, and tin 
boxes, various branches of the textile industry, most clothing trades, 
eoopering, paper manufacture, leather tanning, and dock labor. 

et decreases for the year occurred in the iron and steel industry, 
owing to the operation of agreements under which wage rates are ad- 
justed periodically in accordance with movements of the official cost- 


d-living index. 
Hours of Labor 


Few changes occurred during 1943 in the hours constituting a 
normal workweek. In a few groups of agricultural workers, there 
were reductions in the number of hours per week beyond which over- 
ime rates must be paid. Revised hours of duty, involving some cuts, 
Were agreed upon for certain classes of men in the merchant navy. 
No other important alterations were reported. 


Cost of Living 


The ayer level of cost of living showed little variation during 
143. On the basis of July 1914 as 100, the official cost-of-living 
index figure stood at 199 throughout the first 3 months of the year, 
fluctuated between 198 and 200 for the next 6 months, and remained 
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at 199 during the last quarter. The continued steadiness of the index 
was due to the maintenance of the policy, established by the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1941, of controlling retail prices and syb. 
sidizing essential goods and services. Increases in the index of prices 
for certain articles of food and miscellaneous goods were offset by the 
decline which took place in the average level of prices of clothing as 4 
result of the increased proportions of “utility” goods on sale. The 
index figures for rent and for fuel and light remained unchanged 
throughout the year. 


Industrial Disputes 


The 1,775 strikes begun in 1943 involved 559,000 workers and 
1,810,000 man-days of idleness compared with 1,303 strikes, 457,000 
workers, and 1,527,000 man-days of idleness in 1942. The 
majority of the 1943 stoppages affected only individual establi 
ments and small numbers of workpeople, and were of short duration, 
Nearly half of the disputes and of the man-days of idleness occurred 
in the coal-mining industry, while the metal, engineering, and shi 
building industries accounted for approximately one-third. Table 2 
indicates the number of strikes, workers involved, and man-days of 
idleness, by industry, for 1942 and 1943. 


TasLe 2.—Strike Activity in United Kingdom, by Industry, 1942 and 1943 




















1943 1942 
oe M ber of 
Industry group r 0! , Man- r 0! 7 Man- 
strikes | — days of | strikes | oe days of 
Start- | volved ! ile start- | volved! ide 
ing in ness ing in ness 
year year 
PO ee ee PE 1,775 | ' 559,000 /|1, 810, 000 1, 303 | ' 457, 000 | 1, 527,000 
Fishing -- — sad _ 3 1, 700 J ee Eee — 
Coal mining Sua 4 835 | | 295, 000 890, 000 526 | ! 252, 000 840, 000 
Other mining and quarrying..--- ' 19 1, 700 3, 000 29 4, 600 22, 00 
Brick, pottery, glass, chemical, etc eae 30 1, 600 4, 000 39 5, 500 10, 000 
Engineering ig3 eee 7 120,000 | 437,000 233 82, 000 283, 000 
Shipbuilding b400t66e ’ 197 32, 000 137, 000 lll 42, 000 192, 000 
Iron and steel and other metal... , 128 18, 000 60, 000 132 18, 200 51,000 
Textile BESS PYRE a Ladd 51 6, 100 17, 000 47 9, 600 2%, 0 
Clothing selhtadnne 22 3, 100 7, 000 13 5, 100 19, 000 
Food, drink, and tobacco. : | 47] 8800} 27,000 2| 200) 40 
Woodworking, furniture, ete : 4 700 1, 000 8 1, 700 6, 000 
Building, public works contracting - - 71 13, 200 25, 000 66 13, 400 29, 00 
Transport ual 68 | 53,600] 180,000 51 15, 600 35, 000 
Commerce, distribution, and finance 8 500 1, 000 . 2, 000 300 
All other industries onunndh . 35 3, 000 7, 000 23; _3,300 7,000 

















1 Workpeople involved in more than one stoppage are counted more than once in the year’s total. This 
duplication occurs chiefly in the coal-mining industry, where the net number of workers involved in 
pages during the year was 178,000 in 1943 and 153,000 in 1942. The net number of workers involved, 
all industries, was approximately 411,000 in 1943 and 338,000 in 1942. 


Man-days of idleness owing to strikes in 1943 exceeded the totals 
for any of the 5 preceding years. However, the aggregate was equly- 
alent to only a small fraction of 1 working day per worker when aver 
aged over the whole of the wage-earning population. During the last 
war, the aggregate numbers of working days lost in disputes ran 
from about 2,450,000 in 1916 to nearly 5,900,000 in 1918. Numb 
of strikes, workers involved, and man-days of idleness are shown 2 
table 3 for each year from 1929 to 1943. 
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TaBie 3.—Strike Activity in United Kingdom, by Yoors, 1929-43 











































_ 
Number Number of workers involved ! Number 
Year of strikes of man- 
starting days of 
in year Directly | Indirectly Total idleness 
1929 431 493, 000 40, 000 533, 000 8, 290, 000 
1930 422 286, 000 21, 000 307, 000 4, 400, 000 
1981 420 424, 000 66, 000 490, 000 6, 980, 000 
1982 389 337, 000 42, 000 379, 000 6, 490, 000 
183 357 114, 000 22, 000 136, 000 1, 070, 000 
mt... 71 109, 000 25, 000 134, 000 960, 000 
135. 553 230, 000 41, 000 271, 000 1, 960, 000 
1086 818 241, 000 75, 000 316, 000 1, 830, 000 
a 1, 129 388, 000 209, 000 597, 000 3, 410, 000 
Bs 875 211, 000 63, 000 274, 000 1, 330, 000 
0... O40 246, 000 91, 000 337, 000 1, 360, 000 . 
m0. 922 225, 000 74, 000 299, 000 940, 000 ‘ 
i. 1, 251 297, 000 63, 000 360,000 | 1, 080, 000 * 
2. 1, 303 350, 000 107, 000 457,000 | 1, 530, 000 
143 1,775 2 453, 000 104, 000 2 557, 000 1, 810, 000 

















1 See footnote 1, table 2. ‘ ; P } N 
?Inaddition, about 2,000 workers were involved in stoppages which began in 1942 and continued into 1943. 
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Increased Industrial Employment in India’ 7 


AN INCREASE of more than 24 percent in 1941 as compared with 

1938 is reported in the average daily number of workers in establish- 

ments in British India which are covered by the Factories Act of 1934 % 

(that is, factories employing 10 or more workers each). , 
Changes in the volume of employment in various industries in 

1941 and the 3 preceding years are shown in the accompanying table. 


Average Daily Number of Workers, by Industries, in Factories Subject to Factories Act 
in British India, 1938-41 


























Type of factory, and industry 1941 1940 | 1939 1938 
EE RE EE Ee 2, 156, 377 1, 844, 428 1, 751, 137 1, 737, 755 
Government and local fund ! factories, perennial,? and 220, 086 169, 163 132, 446 121, 640 - 
seasonal # , 
Other perennial factories: 3 
Textiles (cotton spinning and weaving, hosiery, . 
jute, silk, wool, miscellaneous) - - -..............- 953, 320 829, 162 817, 077 838, 985 
E NT Oe a - 204, 056 158, 665 148, 424 143, 257 
Minerals and metals--- -- in 76, 162 62, 357 55, 123 51, 746 
Food, drink, and tobacco os 119, 888 104, 038 97, 407 87, 005 
o _ | aa a Ee ee os 71, 150 57, 485 55, 945 55, 118 
Paper and printing _._...............-- - 48, 245 46, 445 44, 377 42, 053 . 
Wood, stone, and glass_...................-- eae 77, 627 59, 122 52, 290 46, 364 . 
Ee oe ee eeee oe eer eae 21, 538 22, 846 25, 987 26, 504 
Skins and hides.__.._..__...- RE Sa 23, 516 18, 097 12, 906 11, 710 
laneous (rope works, etc.) _.................-- 35, 346 21, 679 19, 712 18, 324 
Other seasonal factories... ................-.----.------ 305, 443 295, 369 289, 443 295, 049 





‘Local government or municipal. 
‘Perennial factories are those in operation throughout or for the greater part of the year. bar 
‘Seasonal factories are those handling particular crops as they become available and are in operation for 


p> -* sated 
‘International Labor Review, Montreal, February 1944, p. 234, 
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Conditions of Labor in Trinidad and Tobago, 1942 


LABOR conditions in Trinidad and Tobago continued, during 1942 to 
be affected by the war and especially by the construction of United 
States defense bases on the Island of Trinidad. Most important effects 
of the latter development were the drawing of workers away from the 
estates where they habitually worked and the general labor short 

which ensued. Lack of workers was felt particularly in the sugar indus. 
try, which was forced to restrict production. According to the report 
here reviewed,' the inadequacy of the labor force apparently was due 
not to a deficiency in population but rather to the fact that available 
workers would not work regularly and for full time. Absenteeism was 
high and the hours worked were short. For example, in one section of 
the sugar industry, the average attendance of field workers was 9 
hours a week out of a possible 48. It was estimated that, if workers 
had put in even 5 full days a week, no serious shortage would haye 
occurred. In order to relieve the situation, the Government introduced 
special legislation to facilitate the immigration of certain classes of 
workers on certified employment contract.?, A small number of work- 
ers were recruited under that ordinance, but generally nonfulfillment 
of contract by the immigrants tended to prevent employers from taki 

full advantage of the legislation. Two thousand workers were recrui 

from Barbados for work on the United States bases, and the terms 
of their contracts were negotiated by the Trinidad and Tobago officials 
with the United States authorities and the Government of Barbados, 


Trade-Union Activity 


The number of registered trade-unions in the Colony remained 
unchanged at 20. Of this total, 5 were trade-protection societies, 
2 were employers’ associations which regulated wages and working 
conditions jointly with trade-unions, and the remaining 13 were 
workers’ organizations. Total membership in these organizations did 
not increase, and the membership in certain of the unions actually fel; 
however, a number reorganized and consolidated their position. 
The Trinidad and Tobago Trade Union Council continued to function 
and increased its representative status. The Council has become 
increasingly important as a “medium for the expression of organized 
labor opinion.” 

The endeavor to preserve the improved industrial relations pro- 
moted in the colony since 1938 and to settle disputes quickly re 
sulted in a reduction in strikes. Twelve work stoppages involving 
more than 10 persons each occurred in 1942, compared with 23 i 
1941 and 59 in 1940. With the exception of a strike of 300 railway 
shop employees, the number of workpeople involved in the 194 
strikes was small, ranging from 12 to 70. All were unofficial and of 
short duration, all but one lasting only from 1 to 3 or 4 days. 


Cost of Living 
Cost of living continued to rise, as shown below for December! 
of the years 1939 to 1942. The index figures record the increase m 
the cost of maintaining unchanged the standard of living of the average 
working-class family in 1935 (1935=100), irrespective of any 
1 Trinidad and Tobago. Industrial Adviser. Administration Report for the Year 1942. [Port of Spainl, 


2 For provisions of labor legislation,{through 1941,4in Trinidad and other British possessions in which the 
United States has military bases, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1942 (p. 907). 
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in that standard of living or any economies or readjustments in con- 
sumption and expenditure since the outbreak of war. 


December 1— Indez number 
ES SP ees Ve 118 
ASS tin die tn EF pee Aa SE ati 133 
| ERE age ee eet 145 
asa sure tatters res mama see 174 


Increases in Earnings 


Earnings of wage earners generally rose during 1942. Advances in 
individual occupations were the result of increases in war bonuses or 
inwage rates or a combination of the two. For example, in certain sec- 
tions of agriculture, especially in the cocoa, coconut, and citrus indus- 
tries, earnings showed a 25-percent increase over the 1941 wage level. 
Wage rates of local laborers on the United States bases remained 
wchanged, but their earnings were considerably higher than those of 
other workers in the colony, principally owing to upgrading and the 
gmount of overtime available. 

Wages wn sugar industry.—In the sugar industry, both the war bonus 
and the rates of wages were increased. Average daily wages paid in 
the industry in 1941 and 1942 are shown in the accompanying table, 
for both piece and day workers. The rates include a war-bonus addi- 
tion for both day and piece workers of 5 cents a day in 1941 and 15 
cents in 1942. Piece workers usually worked only 5 hours a day and 
4days a week in 1941, and from 4 to 5 hours a day and from 3 to 4 
days a week in 1942. Weekly hours of factory workers in the crop 
season varied from 66 to 78 in 1941 and from 44 to 66 in 1942. In 
factories, during the wet season, and in the group listed as “other 

kers,’ weekly hours varied from 48 to 51 in 1941 and from 44 to 51 
mn 1942, the hours per day being from 8 to 8% with the exception of 
chauffeurs and watchmen, who worked from 8 to 12 hours daily. 








Average Daily Wages on Sugar Estates in Trinidad, 1941 and 1942 



































1941 | 1942 1941 1942 
Occupation | ; Occupation ee 
| Estimated average : 
| daily earnings ! Average daily wage 
iiss workere | Daily workers—Con. 
| || Factory workers(wet season)— 
Field laborers: | || Continued. 
Planting... ...._.........|$0. 45-0. 60/$0. 50-0. 75 i |” Pe eres, $1. 60-2. 80/$1. 70-2. 40 
ds anwonsnees - 50- .60) .75-1.00 |) Workshop foremen ---_._- 1. 65-2. 70} 2. 50-3. 50 
bbadash cdisnd . 70-1.00} .80-1.20 | Storekeepers ...---.--}] 2.00-3. 00} 2. 00-3. 00 
canes: | || Factory workers (crop season) : 
ge a | .55- .65| . 50-1.00 || Learners... .......... .40- . 55] .50- . 70 
| i] Scale boys... ...--.-.-- ---| .40- .65] .45- .70 
Ca A .60- .80| .75-1.10 Attending mill beds__....| .45- .60] .55- .85 
Cane cutters... -60-. 90) . 75-1.00 || Cane operators and un- 
I ne tes hee Mi 75-.90| .85-1.10 
Satuinkalté taped Laboratory assistants_____ . 75-1.00] . 65-1. 30 
Average daily wage Curing sugar._...._......| .90-1. 20} 1.00-1.30 
ee hard bes | Mill-engine drivers _.| 100-1. 45] 1. 00-1. 45 
| Steam-locomotive drivers_| 1. 10-2.00} 1. 00-1. 75 
|$0. 40-0. 55)$0. 50-0. 70 Diesel-locomotive drivers_| 1. 25-1. 80} 1. 35-2. 35 
--| »65-1.15) «70-1. 20 || Bench chemists. -- -.._..- 1. 20-2. 00} 1. 50-2. 30 
-| -70- 90) 70-1. 10 |; Evaporator boilers -| 1.251. 85] 1. 50-1. 90 - 
-| .70- .90! .75- .95 Mill foremen ____- ..-| 1. 70-2. 40} 1. 80-2. 55 

's sapas .75- - 95) . 85-1. 10 || Pan boilers__............- 2. 00-3. 20} 2. 10-3. 50 
Storekeeper’s assistants...| .75-1.25| . 85-1. 25 || Other workers: 

SSIES Be SURI 1. 00-1. 60} 1. 20-1. 70 || Pasture boys.............| .35- .45 35- .50 
Chauffeurs... . 2... 1. 10-1. 50} 1. 30-1. 90 essengers....._...._.-.- . 50- 60). 50- . 75 
ke aS SR 1. 10-1. 70} 1. 20-1. 90 | Stockmen.--__--___- _..--| .65- .85] .65-1.00 
RE 1. 10-1. 80} 1. 45-2. 20 | Overseers and assistant 
Carpenters. _- 9-77-0777 1. 20-1. 40| 1. 40-1. 75 || overseers.............. . 75-125] . 80-1. 40 
Blacksmiths...__-_-- "| 1. 25-1.60| 1.35-1.75 || | Ploughmen...........___. - 90-1. 20] 90-1. 20 
Foreman fitters______*__-- 1, 40-2. 40) 1. 70-2. 50 | | ‘Tractor drivers... 1. 60-2. 30} 1. 60-2. 30 





| Average exchange rate of Trinidad dollar in 1941 and 1942 was approximately 84 cents. 
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Further Directives on Employment-Stabilization 
Programs 


ADDITIONAL instructions governing Regulation No. 7,! which 
initiated the War Manpower Commission’s employment-stabilization 
programs, were issued recently by the Commission.’ These instrue- 
tions explain the use of limited statements of availability by workers, 
and interpret certain optional provisions which may be included in 
employment-stabilization programs. 

Workers who are entitled to statements of availability issued by 
employers are not to have the use of such statements limited by em- 
ployers nor by offices of the U. S. Employment Service. Statements 
of availability are used in the administration of the stabilization 
program to indicate that the worker has a valid reason for changing 
employment and that he may be hired by any essential or | 
needed employer, or is available for referral under controlled referral 
programs. 

he Commission holds that any restriction of a statement of ayail- 
ability to a specific time, place, occupation or activity (except the 
general restriction to employment in any essential activity) cireum- 
scribes the worker’s opportunity to be hired, and is a violation of 
Regulation No.7. In fact, the procedures for issuing these statements 
of availability are not to be used as a device to channel or allocate 
workers to specific places, occupations or activities, and are not to 
interfere with the worker’s freedom to accept any job he chooses in 
essential or locally needed activity. 

This ruling does not apply when seasonal and other workers laid 
off for short periods request a limitation of their statements of avail- 
ability to facilitate their return to}their customary employment. In 
such cases, the Employment Service office may indicate on the state 
ment of availability, if the worker so desires, that he is available to 
the hiring employer for a limited period of time. 

According to the War Manpower Commission, the granting o 
limited statements of availability or notices enabling workers t 
return to their customary employments at the end of extended seasonal 
or other lay-offs, operates to the advantage of the employer by whom 
the workers are customarily employed and to the disadvantage 
off-season employers required to release them. It is therefore recom- 
mended that this procedure be used sparingly and be limited to 
stances where critical production or service would be seriously im 
by labor shortage if workers customarily attached to the industry wert 
not permitted to return at the reopening of suspended operations. 

1U. 8. aE epones Commission. Manual of Operations, Title III, sections 3-7. Regulation No.4, 


August 16, 1943. 
? Idem, Field Instruction No. 240, February 15, 1944. 
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Since the workers affected may often migrate to other areas in search 
of work during the off season, the Commission suggests that it would 
be desirable to require approval by the regional director either of 

ific standards circumscribing the use of the procedure, or of each 
industry or special situation in which it is proposed to grant limited 
statements of availability or notices. 

In this field instruction also the Commission interpreted section 
5 (f) of eet No. 7. This section permits regional and area 
manpower directors to include in employment-stabilization programs 

visions designed to facilitate the employment of individuals during 
mation, probationary, off-season, or other short periods, in work 
other than that in which they have customarily engaged, and to 
fcilitate the return of such persons to their customary employment. 
Brroneously, this section has been thought to authorize provisions 
under which workers laid off by certain seasonal industries for the 
ofi-season period may be required to accept “‘limited”’ statements .of 
availability restricting them to temporary employment during the 
of season and necessitating their release from such employment and 
their return to their customary seasonal employment at the beginning 
of the seasonal period. 

In drafting appropriate provisions for inclusion in employment- 
stabilization programs pursuant to section 5 (f), and in formulating 
procedures to govern operations under such provisions, the Commission 
states, the following principles must be observed: 

(1) Workers entitled to unlimited and unqualified statements of availability 
from their last employment must be given such statements if they request them. 

(2) Workers who have obtained employment with employers who have been 


appropriately apprised of the workers’ eligibility to return to their customary 
Serpent must be permitted to return when and if reemployment becomes 
available. 


(3) Workers who desire to continue in jobs secured during the off season rather 
to return to their customary employment must be permitted to do so if 
these jobs could have been secured on a permanent basis in the first instance by 
the presentation of the unqualified statement of availability to which the workers 
were then entitled. 

(4) Employers who temporarily employ workers who have been assured of their 
ability to return to customary employment, should be advised not to issue state- 
ments of availability to such workers except when they are discharged, laid off, etc. 
Mere election by the worker to return to customary employment pursuant to the 
ssurance given as outlined above does not justify his temporary employer in 
issuing to him a statement of availability. To facilitate the return of these 
workers to their customary employment the U. S. Employment Service may give 
the original employer consent to rehire such workers without a statement of avail- 
bility or referral. Where such advance consent has not been given to the em- 
ployer, these workers may be referred by the U. S. Employment Service to the 
original employer. 


POPPER 
Policy on Recruiting Women for the Armed Services 


EFFORTS to recruit women for the female branches of the armed 

forces and for essential civilian activities are to be coordinated, accord- 

r to a policy adopted recently by the officials concerned.' These 
icials are the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, the 

Director of the Office of War Information, and the Chairman of the 
ar Manpower Commission. 


'U.8. War Manpower Commission. Field Instruction No. 268, March 7, 1944 
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Under the policy adopted, the War Manpower Commission jis tg 
recognize service in the women’s branches of the armed services ag an 
essential activity, necessary to the effective prosecution of the war 
At the same time, recruiting programs conducted by the armed 
services are not to single out women employed in an essential activity, 
and are, whenever practicable, to state clearly that women employed 
in essential activities at their maximum skills are not wanted. 

The policy calls for the War Manpower Commission to refer to the 
armed services any individual worker in an essential activity, who has 
requested such referral, who is not employed at her maximum skil] 
or is not in an essential occupation, or who can be replaced by other 
available workers. Such referral is to be made through the U. § 
Employment Service, irrespective of whether the employer issues 4 
statement of availability or release to the individual. 

In turn, the armed services are not to enlist a woman who within 
60 days of her application for enlistment is engaged or has been em. 
ployed in essential activity. This does not apply, however, to a 
woman who secures a statement of availability from her employer or 
the Employment Service or is referred to the armed services by the 
Employment Service in accordance with the preceding paragraph. 

Armed forces recruiting services are to urge all women who fail to 
qualify for enlistment, or who do not enlist, to apply at the U. §. 
Employment Service. The latter, in turn, is to direct eligible women 
(who request such direction) to the armed forces recruiting stations, 
on the same basis that is now used in directing them to essential war 
jobs. Furthermore, the armed services are to cooperate in a national 
educational womanpower campaign, ‘““Women in the War,” to em- 
phasize the need for women in more useful jobs. 

Before inaugurating intensive local recruiting campaigns in critical 
labor areas, or confirming arrangements for such campaigns, the 
recruiting services are to discuss the plans with the War Manpower 
Commission area director, or in his absence, with the local U. § 
Employment Service representative. The purpose of this discussion 
is mutual agreement upon the best timing of the campaign and avoid- 
ance of conflict as far as possible between such campaigns and pre 
viously scheduled intensive campaigns to recruit women for essential 
civilian industry. 

woreoe 


Job Placement of Returning Veterans 


TO ASSIST the veteran to return to gainful and satisfactory employ- 
ment was the objective of a joint statement on February 11, 1944, by 
the War Manpower Commission and the Selective Service System.’ 
This statement expressed the aims of the two agencies with respect to 
reemployment of veterans. 

Under the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940, the Director 
of Selective Service has the responsibility of establishing two perso 
divisions, one to aid veterans seeking reinstatement in their 
positions and the other to aid them in finding new positions. 

The first of these personnel divisions (known as the Reemployment 
Division) has already been established. In accordance with the 
of the Selective Service System, the responsibility for insuring 


1 U. 8. War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 235, Bureau of Placement No. 145. 
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yeterans’ right of reemployment has been delegated to the State 
directors with authority to create, within the respective States, the 
machinery Which will be most effective for the purpose. In turn, the 
cal boards and the members of their reemployment committees are 
to be charged, at their level, with the responsibility of rendering such 
sid as is necessary in order to enforce this right of reemployment. . 

In carrying out the second mandate of the law—that of aiding 
veterans in securing new positions—the Director of Selective Service 
has requested the War Manpower Commission to assume the respon- 
ability of placing returned veterans in new positions through the 
Commission’s facilities. 

The War Manpower Commission has a Veterans’ Employment 
Service in its national headquarters, a State veterans’ employment 
representative in each State administrative office, and a local veterans’ 
employment representative in each of the 1,500 local offices of the 
U.S. Employment Service. According to the joint statement of the 
Commission and the Selective Service System, the Commission has 
secepted this responsibility and will conduct an effective program 
designed to place the returned veterans in new positions. 

“The statement emphasizes the fact that ‘‘no veteran shall be per- 
mitted to suffer because of jurisdictional misunderstandings.”’ 


Meat Rationing in Australia’ 


MEAT rationing was introduced in Australia on January 17, 1944. 
Rationed meats, however, do not include poultry, rabbits, bacon, 
ham, canned or cooked meat, or small goods such as frankfurters or 

es. The amount of the ration varies from 1% pounds to 4 
pounds per week, depending on the type of meat purchased. Children 
who were under the age of 9 years on June 13, 1943, are entitled to 
oly half of this ration. Persons residing in boarding houses and other 
institutions (including hospitals, if the person is a patient therein for 
more than 28 days) are required to give meat coupons to the pro- 
prietor. Extra coupons are obtainable for medical reasons. The 
rationing is effective for the whole Commonwealth except certain 
areas which are to be specified by the deputy directors of rationing 
in the States concerned. 


Canadian Wartime Labor Relations Regulations, 1944’ 


EMPLOYEES engaged in work essential to the prosecution of the 
war in Canada are insured the right of joining trade-unions and 
participating in the lawful activities of such bodies, under the terms 
of the national code governing wartime labor relations promulgated 
om February 17, 1944 (P. C. 1003). A majority vote of the employees 


i 

Ae . te of the Australian Rationing Commission, printed in the Australian Worker, 

January » PD. 3. 

ag oaada—Canadian War Orders and Regulations, Ottawa, February 17, 1944 (P. C. 1003), and House 
Commons Debates, February 24, March 16 and 20, 1944; and daily press. 
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of any employer may elect bargaining representatives empowered to 
negotiate a collective agreement with the employer. Strikes and 
lockouts are forbidden, pending attempts to negotiate a settlement 
of differences. No employer may declare or cause a lockout, and no 
employee may go on strike, during the life of a collective agreement, 
Administration of the legislation is to be carried out by the newly 
created Wartime Labor Relations Board, which will certify the bar. 
gaining representatives of the majority of employees in the affected 
industries. Adoption of the code followed an inquiry into labor 
relations made by the National War Labor Board in 1943. After 
the submission of majority and minority reports by the Board to the 
Government, the Canadian Minister of Labor, in cooperation with 
the Provincial governments, made the proposals which resulted in 
the regulations that are here summarized. 

Pending the establishment of the effective date of the order by the 
Governor General in council,? the Minister of Labor stated that the 
Provinces which had machinery for certifying the bargaining repre- 
sentatives of labor and for collective bargaining were to continue to 
operate under existing legislation. However, if a satisfactory 
ment was not arrived at under the Provincial arrangements, either 
party to a dispute could apply to the Minister of Labor for the estab- 
lishment of a board of conciliation and investigation under the existing 
Canadian labor law. The Provinces listed by the Minister as having 
legislation providing for the certification of bargaining representatives 
before collective bargaining is commenced are Ontario, British 
Columbia, and Quebec. At the time of the Minister’s statement 
(Feb. 24, 1944), Quebec had not yet established machinery to ad- 
minister its labor-relations law. 


Coverage of Regulations 


Coverage of the Dominion Wartime Labor Relations Regulations 
extends to persons engaged in work ordinarily subject to the legisla- 
tive authority of the Canadian Parliament. A business may be cov- 
ered even though it is situated wholly within a Province, if it is declared 
by Parliament to be for the advantage of the country as a whole or 
for the advantage of two or more Provinces. Application likewise 
extends to employees who are ordinarily under the exclusive jurisdie- 
tion of a Province but to whom the Provincial legislature has applied 
the national regulations. Regulation is, however, restricted to persons 
who are employed on or in connection with operations essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war, and it is estimated that 2.5 millionsof 
the 3.5 million industrial workers in Canada are affected. 

A schedule attached to the regulations lists the employees covered, 
by type of work. This schedule may be amended by the addition or 
deletion of a class of employees through order of the Governor Genes 
in council. The pursuits listed are mining and smelting; manufactur 
ing or assembling aircraft parts, tanks or universal carriers, and aute- 
mobile or truck parts; smelting or refining aluminum; refining oF 
producing oil or petroleum products; producing or processing na 
or synthetic rubber; manufacturing chemicals for war purposes; 
producing or manufacturing steel for war industry or war purposes; 
various kinds of building or construction, including aerodromes, 


2P. C. 1982, bringing the regulations into effect, was approved on March 20, 1944. 
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harbors, roads, and fortifications; shipbuilding; production of machin- 
ery, arms, shells, ammunition, explosives, implements of war, or naval, 
military or air stores; transportation or communication; and public- 
service utilities, including gas, electric, water, and power works, and 
telegraph and telephone lines. 

At the end of February, consultation had started between the 
Governments of the Province of Ontario and of the Dominion, with 
a view to introducing Provincial legislation whereby labor-relations 
regulations of the Federal code would be made applicable to nonwar 
industries within the Province. Other Provinces, with the exception 
of Manitoba, had not yet indicated that they might take action to 
axtend the coverage of the regulations to pursuits in their territory 
ghich are outside the jurisdiction of Dominion legislation. 


Certification of Bargaining Representatives 


Employees of any employer may elect bargaining representatives 
by a majority vote of the workers affected. If the majority are mem- 
bers of a single trade-union, that union may elect or appoint its officers 
or other persons to be the bargaining representatives. If more than 
one employer and their employees wish to negotiate a collective 

ment, elections may be held by the employees of each employer 
separately, or if the employees as a group belong to the same trade- 
mion, that union may elect or appoint the bargaining representatives. 
Trade-unions composed of the members of a craft may choose their 
representatives separately if under established trade-union practice 
they are distinguishable from the employees as a whole. Two or 
more trade-unions are also authorized to join, by agreement, in elect- 


a enning representatives. 
en the employees have elected or appointed their bargaining 


representatives, they may apply to the Wartime Labor Relations 
Board for certification as the bargaining representatives of the em- 
ployees affected. After the Board has satisfied itself, either by 
examination of records or by a vote, that the bargaining agents were 
regularly and properly chosen, the Board certifies them as the bargain- 
ves and specifies the unit of employees on whose 

they are authorized to act. A collective agreement negotiated 
by such representatives becomes binding on every employee in the 
specified unit of employees. The Board is required to notify both the 
applicants and the employer when bargaining representatives have 
been certified. 

New bargaining representatives may be elected at any time after 
10 months of the term of a collective agreement have expired, regard- 
less of whether the agreement was entered before or after the effective 
date of the Wartime Labor Relations Regulations. Such applications 
ure to be dealt with by the Board in the manner already described 
with regard to initial applications. 


Negotiation and Term of Collective Agreements 


After pening agents have been certified, 10 days’ notice may be 
given by either party, requiring that negotiations shall be entere for 
leting a collective agreement. Negotiations must be carried 
out in good faith. No collective agreement may contain wage provi- 
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sions involving changes in rates of pay until the appropriate war labor 
board has approved any such change. Every party to a collectiye 
agreement is obliged to observe its terms and to abstain from doing 
anything contrary to its provisions. 

If negotiations have continued for 30 days, and either party believe 
that an agreement will not be reached in a reasonable time, that 
may advise the Board and ask for intervention to effect compiall 
of an agreement. In turn the Board must refer the matter to the 
Minister of Labor, who within 3 days must instruct a conciliation 
officer to confer with the parties in an attempt to bring about ap 
agreement. Within 14 days or such longer period as the Minister 
allows, the conciliation officer is obliged to report to the Minister op 
the progress made in negotiations, the points of agreement, and the 
advisability of appointing a conciliation board. On such recom. 
mendation, the Minister is required to appoint a conciliation board of 
three members after consulting the parties concerned. This boar 
also attempts to bring about an agreement, and must report to the 
Minister in any event within 14 days after appointment of the chair. 
man of the board, or such longer period as may be agreed upon be 
tween the parties or allowed by the Minister. If the report of the 
conciliation board shows that it is unable to effect an agreement, the 
Minister is required to send copies of the report to the parties, and 
may publish it. 

Any collective agreement must be entered into for at least 1 year, 
If the term is longer, the agreement must contain or be deemed to 
contain a provision for termination at any time after 1 year, on? 
months’ notice by either party. On 10 days’ notice, either party may 
require the other to enter into negotiations for renewal of the agree 
ment within 2 months prior to the date of expiration. 

Each of the parties to a collective agreement must file a copy with 
the Wartime Labor Relations Board. Any organization of employes 
or employees affected by a certification of bargaining representatives, 
or which is affected by an existing collective agreement, may be te 
quired by the Board to make a declaration of its officers’ names and 
addresses and file a copy of its constitution and bylaws. All such 
bodies must make annual reports to members on income and expendi- 
tures, and file a copy with the Board, if so required. 


Settlement of Disputes 


Every collective agreement made after the effective date of the 
regulations must contain provisions for settling differences wi 
work stoppages. If a collective agreement does not provide such& 
procedure, the Wartime Labor Relations Board must do so by ondef, 
on application. 

Strikes are forbidden until bargaining representatives have bea 
elected or appointed for employees and until an attempt has bee 
made to bring about an agreement between the parties by conciliation 
and 14 days have elapsed after the conciliation board has reported 
the Minister of Labor on the case. Lockouts are forbidden where a 
application for certification of bargaining representatives has 
made, and until the conciliation procedure has been resorted to 
14 days have elapsed after the conciliation board has reported to 
Minister. No person who is a party to a collective agreement may 
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strike during the term of the agreement. If a dispute arises, owing to 
changes in existing terms of employment that the employer proposes, 
the employer may not make the changes without the consent of the 
employees until 2 months have elapsed from the date when notification 
was made to employees. 


Administration 


Administration of the regulations is placed under the Wartime Labor 
Relations Board, which is to consist of a chairman, a vice chairman, 
gd not more than eight other members. The personnel is to be 

inted by the Governor in council and members are to hold office 
sthis pleasure.* A majority shall constitute a quorum, and decisions 
we to be by majority vote. In case of a tie the chairman or acting 
chairman has a deciding vote. 

Procedure is to be determined by the Board, but all interested 

jes must be given an opportunity to be heard. Decisions are 
al when the Board determines whether a person is an employer or 
employee; that the appropriate bargaining unit is the employer, craft, 
or plant unit, or a subdivision thereof; that an organization is a trade- 
wion or employers’ organization; that an agreement is a collective 
agreement; or that an employer or the certified bargaining representa- 
tive of employees is negotiating in good faith. 

The regular courts may not deal with questions within the juris- 
diction of the Board until the Board’s decision has been received. 
Courts must accept as evidence documents, regulations, directions, or 
orders of the Board. 

When instructing a conciliation officer to intervene in a case, the 
Minister of Labor must notify the parties concerned. Before ap- 
pointing a conciliation board, the Minister must require each party to 
the negotiations to recommend one member, within 7 days of receipt 
df notification. At the expiration of the 7-day period the Minister is 
required to appoint two members, who in his opinion are representa- 
tive of different points of view, taking into account the foregoing 
recommendations, if received within the said period. The two mem- 
bers are granted 5 days (from the last appointment) within which to 
reommend a third member, who is also to be the chairman of the 
conciliation board. 

Such a conciliation board and each of its members has the powers 
ofa commissioner under part I of the Inquiries Act. The board may 
determine its own procedure, but must give full opportunities to a 
parties to present evidence and make representations. Although a 
q@iorum consists of the chairman and one member, these two may not 
proceed unless the remaining member has been given reasonable notice 
ifthe sitting. A majority decision is the decision of the board, and 
Mcase of a tie the chairman has a deciding vote. The Minister of 

bor may request a conciliation board to amplify or clarify any part 
its report. Once the report has been made, the Minister sends 

to the parties concerned. 

ower is granted to the Minister of Labor to appoint or constitute 
tdministrative officers or agencies in any Province and to delegate to 

such powers as he deems necessary for the proper administra- 


ental 
*P. C. 1895, establishing the Board, was promulgalted on March 16, 1944. 
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tion of the regulations. With approval of the Governor in coupe; 
the Minister may enter into agreement with any Provincial govern. 
ment to provide for the administration of the regulations within that 
Province. 


Employee and Employer Rights 


Both employees and employers are guaranteed the right to mem. 
bership in associations and to participation in the lawful activities of 
the respective bodies to which they belong. Where bargaining rep. 
resentatives are certified in accordance with provisions cited, 
may enter into negotiations having the purpose of completing a 
lective agreement between the employer concerned and the trade 
union or employees’ organization. 

No employer may interfere with the formation or administratiog 
of a trade-union. He is not permitted to refuse to employ any person 
because he is a member of a trade-union, to impose any restraints on 
an employee in exercising his rights'under the regulations, or to seek 
to intimidate an employee by dismissal or threat of dismissal or other 
means, in the exercise of his lawful rights. Coercion to join a trade 
union is not permitted, but this provision may not be construed a 
prohibiting the inclusion of any membership provision in a collective 
agreement. No trade-union may attempt to persuade employees t 
join while at the place of employment, during working hours, unles 
the consent of the employer is obtained. Trade-unions may not in 
terfere with the formation or administration of employers’ organiza 
tions. 

Enforcement Provisions 


Penalties are fixed for each day that, contrary to the regulations, 
employers maintain a lockout or an employee remains on sttike 
Similarly, employer organizations and trade-unions which contravene 
the regulations are guilty of an offense and liable to fines on summary 
conviction. Prosecution for an offense under the regulations may be 
instituted only with the consent of the Wartime Labor Relation 
Board. 


Relation of Regulations to Existing Laws 


During the effective period of the regulations reviewed above, & 
number of earlier laws and orders are revoked.‘ The Industral 
Disputes Investigation Act is made inoperative, except on mattes 
pending at the time when the wartime regulations come into foree, 
The 1939 order in council (P. C. 3495), as amended, extending the 
application of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, is revoked, 
as well as the 1942 order (P. C. 10802) whereby. employees of 
Crown companies were permitted to be members of trade-unions. 
Other orders promulgated in 1941 (P. C. 4020 and 7307), as amended, 
which extended or varied the wartime application of the Indus 
Disputes Investigation Act, are cnatenied only insofar as they 
are inconsistent with the Wartime Labor Relations Regulations. 


4 For a summary of the legislation referred to, see the Monthly Labor Review for March 1944 (p. 525). 
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Wartime Control of Employment of Skilled Workers 
in China 


QN July 9, 1943, the Chinese National Government promulgated 
alations for the wartime control of the employment of technicians 





gd skilled workers in conformity with sections 10, 11, and 12 of the 
\stional General Mobilization Act.’ 
“These provisions are applicable “to graduates of technical schools 
universities whether at home or abroad, graduates of higher 
weational schools who have specialized in science, engineering, 
agiculture, medicine, accountancy, and industrial and _ business 
ment, and persons with technical qualifications or training in 
any of these subjects(including authors of treatises or inventions, persons 
yithover 2 years’ experience in technical work or with qualifications 
ssspecified in the law relating to examinations for technicians).”’ 
aor measures for control provide for the registration of all 
ehnicians and skilied workers to whom the regulations are applicable, 
induding employees of agricultural, mining, industrial, and commer- 
dal enterprises both public and private, unemployed persons, and 
students of technical training institutions. 
Such persons may not leave their employment “without justifica- 
tin” nor change their jobs unless the employer consents. The 
labor Bureau of the National Ministry of Social Affairs may for 
mey purposes conscript technicians and skilled workers or 
ra em from one job to another. That Bureau is authorized to 
direct that conscripted persons who have been employed for 3 years 
war the zone of military operations be reemployed in their previous or 
other suitable work places. The Bureau may also open training 








enters in case of an inadequate skilled labor supply. After consul- 
lation with the competent authorities and with the approval of the 
Executive Yuan, the Labor Bureau may draw up a uniform scale of 
and workers’ allowances. 

led workers from Chinese areas occupied by the enemy or from 
feign countries may not be recruited without the Bureau’s authori- 
ution. Students who are requisitioned under these regulations, are 
be returned later to the educational or training institutions from 

ich they were recruited. 

‘Data are from International Labor Office, Legislative Series, 1942, Chins 2; and International Labor 
leriew (Montreal), February 1944. 
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Post-War Reconstruction 








POPPOPOIIIIIIIIIIOIIIEILIIIIO DOD bay, 


Executive Policies Relating to Post-War Problems 


WAR and post-war adjustment policies have received considerabl 
attention from the Executive branch of the Government recently 
The Director of the Office of War Mobilization established in thy 
office a special unit which was instructed to inquire into and 
policies that the unit considers necessary both to win the war and t 
prepare for peace. As a result of the report by the special unit, the 
President established the Surplus War Property and the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administrations. 

The special unit made its report on February 15, 1944.) Ip th 
main, this report dealt with the problem of returning our economy 
to a peacetime basis, and recommended measures to be taken tp 
bring about a satisfactory transition. On the human side of demo 
bilization, the inquiry suggested the creation of a post of “Work 
Director” in the Office of War Mobilization. Working with Co 
it was proposed, this director should cover the following. fe 
Personnel demobilization of the armed forces, development of 
adequate machinery for job placement of veterans and demobiliad 
war workers, adequate care for returning veterans, physical a 
occupational therapy for wounded and disabled, resumption 
education for those whose schooling was interrupted by war, vou 
tional training, the special employment problems of the great wr 
industries, and others. 

Disposal of surplus property and contract terminations.—The report 
was also concerned with the disposal of surplus wartime propery 
of the Federal Government and with termination of war contra 
It recommended the immediate creation of a Surplus Prope 
Administrator in the Office of War Mobilization, to be appomied 
by the Director, with full responsibility and adequate authority # 
dealing with all aspects of surplus disposal. It also suggested tht 
this administrator . chairman of a Surplus Property Policy Boar 
representing the following agencies: War, Navy, a Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Maritime Commission, War Pr- 
duction Board, Bureau of the Budget, the Food Administrate, 
Attorney General, Federal Works Agency, State Department, a 
Foreign Economic Administration. : 

The report recommended that the work of actual disposal b 
assigned to four major outlets, each to operate in a clearly 
field, with no overlappings, and to follow policies to be laid dom 
by the Surplus Property Administrator. The plan was outlined # 
follows: (a) The Procurement Division of the Treasury would be the 








! United States. Office of War Mobilization. Report on War and Post-War Adjustment Plies. 
Washington. February 15, 1944. (This is the report popularly known, from the chairman, a8 the Bane 
report.) 
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Post-War Reconstruction 


outlet for consumer goods other than food; while (6) a single corpora- 
ion Within the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, consolidating the 
nt RFC subsidiaries dealing with Government papers would 


be the outlet for capital and producer goods in general (all types of 
dustrial property, including plants, equipment, materials, and 
grap); (¢) the Maritime Commission would serve as the outlet for 
ng and maritime properties; and (d) the Food Administrator would 
omstitute the outlet for food. 

To terminate war contracts, it was suggested that a Joint Contract 
Tamination Board be established within the Office of War Mobili- 
ution, this board to give continual supervision over “all aspects 
g contract settlement, recommending any changes that become 


Tthchment of the Surplus War Property and the Retraining and 
Rumployment Administrations.—Acting upon the recommendations 
ofthe foregoing report, the President, on February 19, 1944, estab- 
lished in the Office of War Mobilization, the Surplus War Property 
jdministration.? To assist the director of this agency, the President 
tablished a Surplus War Property Policy Board, the membership 
of which included-—in addition to the offices suggested in the above 

the Smaller War Plants Corporation and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Practically the only deviation from the suggestions of the report 
with respect to the functions of the Surplus War Property Admin- 
istration related to the subject of outlets. Surplus war property 
to be disposed of outside the United States, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Director of War Mobilization, is to be assigned, as far as 
deemed feasible by the Administration, to the Foreign Economic 
Administration. 


Also in line with the proposals of the report, the President estab- 








ished on February 24, 1944, the Retraining and Reemployment 

Administration in the Office of War Mobilization. This admin- 
stration is to be assisted by a board (the Retraining and Reemploy- 
nent Policy Board) composed of a representative of the Department of 
labor, the Federal Security Agency, the War Manpower Commission, 
theSelective Service System, the Veterans Administration—whose head 
has been named as Retraining and Reemployment Administrator—the 
Gyil Service Commission, the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the War Production Board. 

This administration is to have general supervision and direction 
ithe activities of all Government units relating to the retraining 
iad reemployment of persons discharged or released from the armed 
wrvices or other war work. The latter,includes all work directly 
illected by the cessation of hostilities or the reduction of the war 
pegram. It will also be a function of this agency to advise with 
the appropriate committees of Congress as to steps taken or to be 

with respect to this retraining and reemployment work. 
-heonsultation with the Government units concerned, this agency 
Stodevelop programs for the orderly absorption into other employ- 
ment of persons discharged or released from the armed services or 

war work. Such programs are to include adequate provisions 
ft vocational training, for finding jobs for persons so discharged or 


Federal 
Register, February 23, 1944 (p. 2071). 
"Idem, February 26, 1944 (p. 2199). 
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released, for assisting such persons and their families Pending their 
absorption into employment, and for dealing with problems connected 
with the release of workers from industries not readily convertible 
to peacetime use. In developing such programs, special regard js 
to be given to the necessity of integrating them with wartime map. 
power controls. 

Also, in consultation with the Government agencies concerned the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration is to develop p; 
for the adequate care of persons discharged or released from the armed 
services, including physical and occupational therapy for the woundaj 
and disabled and the resumption of education interrupted by the wa 


Model Village for Disabled Chinese Soldiers 


THE first model village for rehabilitating wounded soldiers in Chim 
was opened on October 15, 1943.' This village, called the Honored 
Soldiers Self-Government Experimental Area, is near Peipei, mou 
tainous summer resort north of Chungking, on 150 acres of fertil 
hilly land. 

By 1944, there were 200 soldiers in the community, and it we 
expected that within 3 years 1,000 men with their families—j,0 
persons in all—would be living there. In addition to dwellings for 
the men, there are classrooms, a community auditorium, 
rooms, a cooperative store, and an administration hall. 

This village is largely an agricultural community. Wounded 
soldiers are now growing rice, wheat, kaoliang, corn, and other crop 
on about 70 acres of land. The rest of the arable land is rented # 
local tenant farmers. 

Handicraft is the second important enterprise. Soldiers hav 
been manufacturing their own rattan and bamboo furniture, umbrellas, 
and sandals. Plans are under way to construct plants for the man 
facture of light chemicals, small machine works, and a hydraulic 
power station. 

The soldiers choose enterprises according to their own interests 
Since most of the veterans are not seriously disabled, they work & 
these activities 6 hours a day in addition to spending 1 hour in da 

The purpose of this experiment is fourfold: Wounded soldiers a 
their families are to be settled there to enjoy a stabilized livelihoot, 
they are to be trained to be self-supporting, they are to be trainedt 
be self-governing, and a self-governing model district of wo 
soldiers is to be built. Others will follow if this first village prow 
to be successful. : 

By the latter part of 1943, it was reported that $7,000,000 (Chinese)* 
had been spent on the project. Of this sum more than $5,000 
had been used for the purchase of land and the construction of 
buildings. This money was raised in China and abroad by i 
National Women’s War Relief Association. 


1 Data are from China at War (Chinese News Service, New York), January 1944. 
2 Approximate exchange rate of Chinese dollar in latter part of 1943 = 5 cents. 
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Health and Industrial Accidents 
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Chemical Poisoning in Shipyards’ 


[Ncomparison with traumatic injuries, cases of chemical and fume 
posoning OF of occupational disease experienced by shipyard workers 
are of aiekevely infrequent occurrence. In the first 9 months of 1943, 
ihe shipyards which complied with the reporting requirements of the 
[.§. Navy-U. S. Maritime Commission Safety and Health Program 
fumished detailed descriptions of 41,179 work accidents which re- 
alted in disabling * traumatic injuries and of 495 disabling cases of 
ing or occupational disease. 

Detailed analysis of the cases treated in the medical department of 
we large yard, however, indicates that for every disabling case there 
we approximately 3 known cases of industrial poisoning which are 
wt disabling. Unlike traumatic injuries, which almost invariably 
result from a single and definite accident, cases of industrial poisoning 
may result from an accumulated exposure. 

Of the 495 disabilities designated as chemical poisoning or occu- 
pational disease, 203 were reported as cases of metal-fume fever 
rsulting from the inhalation of galvanize (zinc oxide) fumes produced 
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inwelding or burning galvanized metal; 194 were cases of poisoning 
rsulting from the inhalation of other fumes, smoke, or dusts; and 98 
were cases of dermatosis resulting from contact with various chemicals, 
fumes, and dusts. 


Cases Resulting from Inhalation of Fumes 


The high proportion of cases reported as resulting from inhalation 
welding fumes emphasizes the importance of care to insure that 


- interest § ding operations shall be carried on safely. The fact that 2 in 
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rk ig ety 5 of the workers overcome by welding fumes were not welders 


i indicates that the problem involves more than simply providing 
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ion is essential whenever welding is carried on in confined spaces. 
Analysis of the supervisors’ recommendations submitted in con- 
uetion with the accident reports indicates that generally the super- 
Teors. are aware of the fume hazards involved in welding and burning. 
Many of the supervisors, however, show little understanding of the 
ve methods of overcoming those hazards. One supervisor, for 
ample, stated: ‘Have repeatedly warned workmen against staying 


deg long in areas of high fume concentration.” The fact that it is gen- 
tally impossible for a workman to know how long is ‘‘too long,” until 
Stoo late, apparently did not occur to this supervisor. In contrast, 
mv eetalaata 

, Prepared in the Industrial Hazards Division by Frank 8. McElroy and Arthur L. Svenson. 


injuries are those which result in (a) death, (b) permanent physical impairment, or (c) in- 
ibility to work extending beyond the day of injury. 
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many of the recommendations were highly specific in pointing out what 
could be done to eliminate the fume hazard in particular circums 

An example of this carefully thought out type of recommendation Was 
one made in connection with the case of a welder who was Overcome 
by fumes while working inside a tank. This recommendation specif. 
cally urged that exhaust fans be installed at the large openings inp 
the tank and that compressed air be introduced through the docki 
plug. While the use of compressed air for ventilation is not endorse) 
by health authorities, this man’s analysis was in the right direetion 

Disabilities resulting from the inhalation of fumes from burp; 
operations generally were experienced by the burners themselys 
rather than by other workers. From many of the reports it ws 
apparent that the workers had little or no understanding of the hazan 
of their operation and that no supervisory check had been made 
warn them or to see that they used proper respirators or ventilati 
equipment. This was particularly true in respect to cases whi 
arose from burning painted surfaces. : 

A considerable number of the reports indicated that subsequent 
analysis of the materials used had revealed that many of the cags 
arising from the inhalation of fumes and dusts created in painting and 
paint-removing operations were due to wartime substitutes am 
the ingredients of paints, solvents, and thinners, some of which wer 
found to be toxic. The obvious preventative would be to insist 
upon a full knowledge of the composition of such materials by the 
medical and safety departments. 

Carbon-monoxide poisonings were not numerous, but occurred 
frequently enough to indicate that many workers and supervisos 
are not det to this hazard. Several of the reported monoxide cases 
resulted from the operation of motor-vehicle engines or portable 
line engines inside buildings. A number of other cases resulted 
the use of salamanders or make-shift stoves for heating purposes in 
enclosed work places. Generally the reports indicated that sud 
cases arose from a direct violation of yard rules, which the supervisor 
should have stopped. 


Cases of Dermatosis 


Twenty of the 98 disabling dermatosis cases resulted from contact 
with paints, paint thinners, and paint solvents; 19 resulted from 
contact with cutting oils while sorting metal scrap; 14 resulted from 
the use of creosote or other wood preservatives; 12 resulted from 
handling oil, grease, or kerosene; and 11 resulted from handling 
wool insulation. Oak poisoning, which occurred only in wood-tie 
struction yards, was reported as having disabled 9 workers. 

In seasty all instances the dermatosis cases were reported to have 
developed from continued exposure to the irritants over a compat 
tively long period of time. The use of gloves, protective crealli, 
adequate leg protection, and, in some instances, face shields, coupled 
with thorough washing at the end of each shift, probably would hare 
prevented most of the dermatosis cases. 


Disabling Cases, by Causal Condition 


The following table shows the various types of cases reported and 
the work operation in which the poisonings were contracted. 
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Disabling Cases of Chemical Poisoning or Occupational Disease Reported by Shipyards 














During First 9 Months of 1943 
EE j | 
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Industrial Injuries, December 1943 
DECEMBER reports from 8,044 manufacturing establishments 


sted 19,957 disabling injuries experienced by employees in the 
course of their work during the month. The reporting plants em- 
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ed 6,089,000 workers, or nearly 38 percent of the total manu- 
SS cotoymont for the month. Assuming that the reporting 
establishments constitute a representative sample, the total number 
d disabling injuries experienced by workers in all manufacturing 
pants of the United States during December, therefore, may be 
estimated as about 55,000, or about 8 percent fewer than the esti- 
mated number for November. 

The improvement indicated in the general estimate was widely 
mlected in the individual industry frequency rates for the month. 
For 14 of the 64 listed industries the December average frequency 
mies were 5 or more frequency-rate points lower than the corre- 

ing November rates, and for 35 others there were reductions 

at least a full frequency-rate point. In contrast, only 2 industries 

iad increases of 1 or more points in their rates, and neither of these 

ireases amounted to as much as 5 points. Lending emphasis to 

the general trend was the fact that 41 industries had lower frequency 
tates for December than for any other month of 1943. 

The relative proportion of serious injuries in December, however, 
ws somewhat higher than in any other month of 1943 except Feb- 
mary. At the time the December reports were prepared, 0.5 percent 

the reported injuries were known to have been fatal and 5.0 per- 
cnt had definitely developed into permanent physical impairments. 

proportions probably will be increased when the final outcome 
@ injuriestpresumed to be only temporary at the endfof Decem- 
.becomes known. 
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Cumulative injury-frequency rates for the year 1943 ranged from 
an average of 5.4 disabling injuries for every million employee-hours 
worked in the women’s clothing industry to an average of 62.4 in the 
sawmill industry. Eight other manufacturing industries had 12. 
month average frequency rates of less than 10. These were sighti 
and fire-control equipment, 6.6; radios and phonographs, 7.6; rayo, 
and allied products (chemical), 7.8; men’s clothing, 8.5; soap and glye. 
erin, 8.5; cement, 8.7; aircraft, 9.7; and iron and steel, 9.8. Industries 
with very high 12-month average frequency rates included, in additioy 
to sawmills, planing mills, 53.8; plate fabrication and boiler-shop 
products, 44.0; and foundries, iron and steel, 42.1. 

In general the 12-month cumulative frequency rates for 1943 tended 
to be slightly higher than the corresponding annual rates for 199 
Significant increases of 5 or more frequency-rate points appeared in 
the cumulative 1943 rates for 10 industries. Seven other industria 
however, had decreases of 5 or more points in their rates. Outstand: 
among the increases were those for plants manufacturing tank parts: 
food-products machinery; aircraft parts; heavy ammunition; book 
and shoes; drugs, toiletries and insecticides; and stamped and 
metal products. On the other hand, the industries showing th 
greatest decreases in comparison with their 1942 rates were fiber 
boxes, canning and preserving, fabricated structural steel, and slaugh. 
tering and meat packing. All of the 12-month cumulative mtg 
for 1943, however, should be regarded as preliminary cates for th 
year, subject to revision on the basis of the Bureau’s more compe 
hensive annual survey, which in most instances wili represent 8 larger 
coverage than that included in the monthly surveys. 





Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates! for Selected Manufacturing Industries, 
1943, With Cumulative Rates for 12 Months of 1943 
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Canning and preserving-------.-- 18 22.1 | 19.4 a 
Cement .--.--- at A LE EES 85 9.8 8.7 wu 
Chemicals, industrial _- --_...-.- eRe a kate 8 193 | 13.5 18.3 a) 
Clothing, men’s................. SGT aa 393 5.7 8.5 a 
Clothing, women’s............-- 328 3.6 5.4 tt 
IG, canin- nanceosnce : 18 | 20.0 17.5 2 
Construction and mining machinery. ................- 76 | 21.3 31.8 a 
SED ceniocanapngndscectmesicé Me 78 30.2 38.7 a 
CI co ccnensdédcacsecicee WS OTT j 17 14.9 16.0 MI 
Cutlery and edge tools__....-...-- BPS CBS 18 | 15.1 24.1 ue Wh 
| | j 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides.............. : 38 22.2 | 22.2) Me Can 
Electrical equipment and supplies -----..........-..---.--.| 468 | 9.0 | 11.1 ‘ Ind 
Efigines and turbines............_-. SRE ERIC ARIE TF 57 13.2} #183 ¢ 
Fabricated structural steel _-_._- ‘ ; atta 78 24.7 | 33.0 4! out 
|) 1" “eae SiR TERE 1198S. er se 22 16.8 | 27.8 a) 
I i a ies. shen dadibetia.dadebins 91 16.2 | 24.2 aig unt 
Food-products machinery....._- Vetiati: ae ahead oi 14 20.7 | 34.5 Mn rais 
Forgings, iron and steel... -.._-. PEELE ET: BETS 117 | = a) a 
Foundries, iron and steel_.........- Shr ad ‘ al 47 34.2 | 42.1 'Da 
Furniture, except metal...........- : ; ads | 16 | 12.4 | 2.1 a 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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justrial Injury-Frequency Rates! for Selected Manufacturing Industries, December 
j 1943, With Cumulative Rates for 12 Months of 1943—Continued 






































—— } | 
| December 1943 | 1943; 12- | 
| month 1942: An- 
. | | cumula- | nual fre- 
industry ° |Number of ,| tive fre- | quency 
establish- Frequency quency rate 
ments rate rate ¢ 
—_—__-—7—" — . | ee 
General industrial machinery = a7.§ op = 
Guns related equipment. __....... 116 17.1 17.6 12.7 
= “1 ORES, sesdsccnbe | 18 21.1 24.3 24.3 
Jon and steel......-..----.----.---- | 147 8.7 9.8 10.4 
Machine shops, general 100 20. 5 7 26.2 (3) 
| 
Jworking machinery. ---- ; 512 12.2 18.9 21.8 
vehicles. --------------- ceccrcenes 99 8.1 12.4 11.3 
ion ......... . 52 20.1 25. 5 31.9 
ferrous-metal products............- . 27 19.7 23.7 23.6 
Paints and varnishes. .......-.----------- ---+- | 19 12.4 20. 2 17.4 
wnnnenn nn cn nen an nena wanna nanan ------ 179 24.9 31.7 26. 5 
“and pulp (integrated)... ...- 65 24.2 26.4 25.4 
faper and D ce 64 10.0 12.0 10.7 
Planing mills... .- wewercccees-o2-=----- 23 39.2 53.8 37.6 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products | 53 29.6 844.0 (3) 
bers’ supplies. — -.-- ~-2------ il 12.9 18.2 20.1 
icsesd onographs..........-.. 4 6.4 7.6 5.9 
Railroad equipment---- Paige Cy | § 19.3 | 20. 5 17,4 
od allied products (chemical)...................- ll 6.9 | 7.8 8.4 
i tbeces 2ece eecees 32 | 13.5 | 13.7 11.9 
~ ree 19 | 49.5 | 62.4 61.7 
Set-up boxes-. ...-- dan 216 | 15.6 | 16.9 13.3 
RS ; 270 25.2 | 28.7 33.1 
fire control equipment 22 | 5.3 6.6 7.2 
and meat packing ------ 130 32.9 35.7 44.8 
rs . 35 13.3 11.5 9.1 
Smelting and refining (nonferrous) - -- 128 20.9 28.5 29.4 
Soap and glycerin 6 6.4 8.5 10.3 
Special industry machinery ___- : 50 17.7 | 22.7 25.2 
‘ | 
Stamped and pressed metal products.--. - 197 | 25.6 | 31.1 | 20.6 
Steam fittings and apparatus... ----.-- 34 | 26.8 33.6 | 39.7 
Stoves and furnaces, not electric__- 41 | 25.7 | 34.2 | 33.7 
Tanks, military_...........-.--.----- . 16 | 11.5 12.6 9.3 
OO Te oa 54 | 12.9 8.3 1% 
Tin cans and other tinware.....---_--- ae 23 12.8 18.3 | 20.3 
Tools, except edge tools. ...........- . 22 | 23.4 25.5 24.3 
Wire and wire products_...........-.-- = ? 113 17.7 | 21.7 21.6 





! The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 
ployee-hours worked. 

‘A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 
to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 

' puted from all reports received for the month. . Not based on identical plants in successive months. 

‘ rates for the year subject to revision on the basis of the more comprehensive annual survey. 

‘Not available. 

‘Cumulative from June 1. 

‘Cumulative from May 1. 

‘Cumulative from April 1. 


Miners’ Welfare Activities in Great Britain’ 


WELFARE activities for the benefit of British miners have been 
taried on by the Miners’ Welfare Fund since 1920. The Mining 
Industry (Welfare Fund) Act of 1943 provided that the levy on the 
sutput of coal mines to finance tne Fund should continue to be payable 
ual the year 1951, at the existing rate of 1d. per ton. The rate was 
faised to this amount by a 1939 law, after being reduced to Kd. during 


' Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), January 1944, and Parliamentary 
House of Commons, December i6, 1943; and Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 (p. 1208). 
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the depression, but the 1939 act was effective for only a period of 5 
years. The Fund is administered by a Miners’ Welfare Commission 
with representation of interested parties and the public. Activities 
include recreational schemes, scholarships, convalescent homes, and 
various other functions. 

Three of the main activities of the Fund are the provision of pit- 
head baths, canteens, and rehabilitation centers. The construction 
of pit-head baths was stopped in the middle of the program, owing to 
war shortages of labor and material. However, 362 such baths are 
in use in mines employing 419,146 men—857 percent of the total 
workers in the industry. At the establishments remaining to be 
dealt with, 4 baths, for 1,710 men, are being finished, with 12 left only 
partly constructed. Parlir:.aentary discussions emphasized the im- 
portance of completing the program, both for the benefit of the workers 
who chose mining as an occupation, and for the men now being com- 
pelied to become miners as a result of the shortage of mining labor. 
Under the canteen program, 893 mines employing 95 percent of all 
the men engaged in the industry have canteens now operating; full 
meals are served at the canteens of 415 mines employing 50 percent of 
all mine workers. On the completion of all the plans, 98 percent of 
the men will have canteen facilities, with full-meal service available for 
70 percent. Efforts are being made to finish the program, but again 
the shortage of labor retards the work. The miners do not make as 
much use of the existing canteens as might be desired, apparently 
chiefly because of the lack of available bathing facilities. With regard 
to rehabilitation centers, 2 are now in operation, 5 are in preparation, 
and others covering the whole of the coal fields are being provided in 
collaboration with the hospitals in the areas. 
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: <— Women’s War Wages in New York State, 1943 

oO 2 
ft only ABOUT 2,000,000 girls and women are wage earners in New York 
he im- State. They are in all kinds of occupations, ranging from crane opera- 
vorkers tion to caring for others’ children. In the manufacturing industries, 
15 COm- which are the industries connected most closely with actual war ‘ 
; labor. production, the average wage of a woman worker amounted to as 
t of all much as $29.97 per week for the first 10 months of 1943.! This 
ng; full average, however, included much overtime. From these earnings 
cent of are deducted the 20-percent withholding tax (to be applied on the 
cent of income tax), the social-security tax, and any deductions authorized 
able for by the employee for the purchase of war bonds. 
t again : ° 
nake on Manufacturing Industries 
re Table 1 presents a comparison of the weekly wages of men and 


rete women in specified manufacturing industries employing large num- 
ded ts bers of women, for 1939, 1941, and 1943. In this period, the average 

man’s earnings in the specified industries rose from $30.77 to $52.36, 
and the average woman’s earnings from $17.46 to $29.97. 


Taste 1.—Men’s and Women’s Weekly Wages in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 
New York State, 1939, 1941, and 1943? 





| 1939 | 1941 1943 












































Industry | 
Men Women} Men | Women; Men | Women 
| | 

Manufacturing industries.._...................------- $30.77 | $17.46 [$36.60 | $19.74 |$52.36 | $29.97 F 

} === ; 

Food and kindred products, and tobacco manufac- | ‘ 
REE E Ai 8.25.3..51 dunk da dooce bacon’ 31.51 | 15.68 | 34.07 | 17.45 | 41.44 23. 44 
Canning and preserving--..............---.------ -| 21.81 11 66 | 23.73 13. 29 | 32. 86 20. 54 
Bakery products... .......-- ‘ _...-----| 29.56} 17.00 | 32.39 20.49 | 40.20 24. 42 
Confectionery and related products -----------| 27.84] 15.98 | 31.04 17.19 | 40. 63 24. 22 
Textile-mill products____..........-- ae 22.95 | 14.57 | 26.68 17.37 | 38.22 25. 49 
ES Sa aa aS ee 21. 54 14.17 | 24.68 16. 66 | 35.03 24. 43 
Apparel and other finished fabric products _.-..-.....} 31.81 18.68 | 35.50 | 20.62 | 54.39 30. 05 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats and overcoats... ....| 29.27 17.21 | 33.79 | 20.18 | 43.51 27. 38 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, etc...| 25.77 14.66 | 30.24 | 17.19 | 39.99 23. 85 
Women’s and misses’ outerwear. ._.-......-.-----| 36.31 21.66 | 40.52 | 23.65 | 60.46 35.15 

Women’s undergarments and accessories... ..--.-| 29. 58 16.74 | 31.33 | 18.61 | 40.86 24.14 ’ 
ine eae na We Hs fa oe; Sl 20.20 | 38.08 | 22.44 | 62.22 33. 73 
Paper-board containers and boxes...-.------------ | 26.84] 15.62] 30.96 | 18.09 | 41.32 22. 84 
ner paper products_.._.....__....- ‘Malsots | 28. 02 15. 36 | 31.91 17.00 | 40.76 22. 28 
Printing, publishing and allied industries - 41.00 17.99 | 43.40} 19.33 | 51.63 23. 82 
Footwear (except rubber). .._.........._- ‘ | 23.12 15.62 | 26.94 | 17.95 | 39.380 25. 96 
and machinery....-......._-.....-.-. ; 30. 28 17.62 | 39.11 | 21.66 | 56.94 35. 42 
Machinery (including electrical) . .............- | 30.13 18.05 | 41.24 24.34 | 54.38 33. 73 











' Compiled from data prepared by New York State Department of Labor, Division of Statistics and 
ay wll The figures shown are averages for the year except those for 1943, which are averages for the 
months. 


wou are from New York Department of Labor, Division of Women in Industry and Minimum 
age, Women’s War Wages, Albany, December 1943 (processed). 
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Other Pursuits " 

Many women work in other lines than manufacturing; for example, ss 
in the service industries, in which earnings are comparatively low, and ' 
from which workers are consequently going into higher-paid employ- B the 
ment. In August 1943, to avert a serious labor shortage in service & ; 
industries, the regional war labor board approved several wage ad. ie 
vances, among them a raise to 50 cents per hour for the least-skilled Civ 
workers in organized laundries. That board’s study disclosed that lad 
60 percent of these workers had been earning less than that amount, 
Indeed, thousands of women and minors in New York State are re ) 
ceiving less than 36 cents an hour in cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments, less than 35 cents in laundries, less than 37 cents in beauty 
parlors, and less than 30 cents as hotel chambermaids. 

In table 2, the wages of wornen workers in New York State in Re 
various classes are reported. The exodus of poorly paid domestic 
workers to better-paid jobs has had the effect of raising the wages ¥ IN 
of those who have remained in household employment. In Decem. ] of¢ 
ber 1943, it will be noted, the hourly rate for domestic day work in § to: 
New York City was 60 cents. met 

sho 

Tasie 2.—Wages of Women Workers, Various Occupations, in New York State 7 

tha 

Classification Type and period of wage Amount tak 

© ay ie A GE LS otk es POU ee indi 
Workers covered by old-age and survivors’ insurance, 1941._| Average annual taxable wage___. $714.0 

Retail-trade workers, April 1943: ers, 

New York City ‘ ‘ ‘ Median hourly earnings _- ‘ 7 Par 

Outside New York City wee 413 ri 
Domestic workers, December 1943, New York City: ‘we 

Day work wee nee Hourly rate 0 t 

Full-time work ‘ ons ae 4 ou 
Office workers (business): Hoi 

December 1942 daha . Average weekly wage 7.2 

December 1941 - - , ‘ e ganda ‘ 3.2 hou 
Office workers (factory): 

October 1943 i 5 Average weekly earnings 2.27 regl 

October 1942 -do 2.18 0 
Professional workers, 1941 7 oo - 40.27 

of t 

nun 

POOOOOs 661 

S ' he 

Increased Opportunities for Women Occupational ams 
Therapists ie 

P . , . 7 

A WAR shortage of workers is reported in occupational therapy.’ Only § gy 
about 1,000 occupational therapists are registered in the United States 9 i, , 
and approximately the same number had taken up this line of work Sele 
before registration standards were established. loca 

The demand for occupational therapists is growing because of work defi 
with returned hospitalized members of the military and naval forces. § pj, 
The Army expects to expand its corps of 2,000 therapists by 350 in the stan 
immediate future and by 1,000 more within the next year. Therapists § 5 
are receiving commissions from the Army and the Navy. For example, t 
women over 30 years of age with a minimum of 6 years of experience § 4. 
are commissioned lieutenants (j. g.) in the Waves, after a offic 
indoctrination. wer 
~ 1 Women’s Work and Education (News-Letter of the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations), Oete 'D 





ber and December 1943. 
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Occupational therapists are now trained in some 10 schools approved 
by the American Medical Association and more schools will be ap- 
example, ved shortly. For admission to the 3-year course, a candidate must 
low, and om high-school graduate and have a year of college work.. Certain of 
employ. § the schools will accept high-school graduates and complete their train- 
1 Service Bing in 5 years. An 8-week course is available for volunteers through 
vage ad- & the State occupational therapy associations in collaboration with the 
t-skilled  (jyilian Defense volunteer organizations, the Red Cross, and the Grey 
sed that # {adies. A minimum of 150 hours of service per year must be pledged 
amount, by such volunteers. 

e are re 

stablish- tated 


| beauty 





State in | Recruitment of Women for Part-Time Jobs in Canada 
lomestic 
e wages ¥ IN July and September 1943, campaigns were launched in a number 
Decem- § ofcities, under a program of the Canadian National Selective Service, 
work in | to mobilize new contingents of women for the labor market.’ The 
measures taken and their results in Toronto, Ottawa, and Halifax, are 


shown below. 
¢ State The campaign was an endeavor to induce women who bad not at 
——— | that time accepted jobs—housewives, and women in retirement—to 
Amount take employment in necessary community services and also in war 





industries. Although efforts were made to obtain new full-time work- 
4 7 os, particular emphasis was laid on finding women for part-time work. 
7 | Part-time employment is defined by the National Selective Service as 
“work in addition to a regular full-time occupation which is carried on 
‘© § outside the normal working hours, that is before 8 a. m. or after 6 p.m.”’ 
nn | Housewives may be employed at any time if their additional workin 
as —§ hours are not in excess of 24 in any 1 week. Employment-contro 
sn § ‘tegulations do not include part-time work. 
as On November 1, 1943, the Administrator of the Women’s Division 
' § of the Canadian National Selective Service announced that the total 
number of women in industry in the Dominion was 1,170,000, of whom 
661,000 were in high-priority or very-essential work. The answer to 
the call for women workers from different centers, she stated, was 
nal amazing. From the Halifax, Peterborough, Ottawa, and Toronto dis- 
tricts, more than 10,000 women had responded to the call since the 
dose of June 1943—7,000 in September alone. 
! Onl _Toronto—In July 1943 the first efforts were made to recruit part- 
i States § wme women workers in Toronto in order to meet the labor dearth 
f work & 2,tequisite community services. The Women’s Division of the 
Selective Service directed the drive, with the active support of the 
of wall local Council of Women. Before the campaign was begun, 1,500 
forcak finite orders for part-time workers were received by the Women’s 
) in the Division of Selective Service. Women were asked to accept jobs at 
rapists standard pay rates for a workweek of 24 hours, on a schedule either 
ample, of2 or 3 days or for from 3 to 6 hours per day. 
erience The registration of volunteers for part-time work began on July 8, 1943, and 
» brief during the first 24 hours more than 1,000 women applied at the Selective Service 


By July 26, the total number of applicants was 2,267, of whom 1,518 
were placed in essential services and 599 with war industries experimenting with 











"Data are from International Labor Review (Montreal), March 1944, (p. 372). 
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part-time workers; 150 were not yet placed. Of those in essential services, 875 
accepted full-time employment and 643 accepted part-time work (128 in hos 
pitals, 277 in restaurants, 82 in hotels, and 156 in laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments). 

Afterwards, at a meeting of representatives of the service industries in the 
community, employers agreed that the shortage had been successfully met by 
the employment of part-time women workers. It was felt that the women had 
registered with the aim of seeking useful service rather than jobs of their owy 
choice. As a result of the successful registration, other Toronto industries 
began to explore the possibilities of utilizing more women on part-time work. 

Early in September a war-industry exhibit was held at the beg; 
ning of a local drive by the Employment and Selective Service offices 
as a feature of the campaign. The National Film Board provided 
pictures of industries, and approximately 123 industries arranged 
booths in which girls from the plants carried out various factory 
operations. The drive lasted 11 days. Altogether, 4,798 women 
were provided, 4,330 being referred directly to industrial war work. 
In the first 3 days of the campaign, 1,400 were placed. Of the re 
maining group, 300 were registered for part-time work and were 
subsequently placed; 168 were married women who had to postpone 
taking up this new work until provisions were made for their chil- 
dren’s day care. 

Ottawa.—In September 1943, a campaign sponsored by the Ottawa 
Council of Women, was conducted by the Civil Service Commission 
and the Ottawa Employment and Selective Service offices, to recruit 
for part-time work in Government service. Advertisements called 
for junior full-time clerks, typists, and stenographers at $70.20 per 
month, including bonus. Part-time employment was offered at $50 
or $35 per month, the age limits being 18 to 55 years. 

During a 4-day period beginning September 15, the number of 
women registered totaled 2,240. Of these, 1,656 were secured for 
Government employment, among them 175 who were willing to take 
full-time jobs. The Civil Service Commission’s objective had been 
800 workers. It was agreed, however, to refer to the National 
Selective Service for placement with local firms, superfluous workers 
or those who because of lack of training were not suitable for work 
in Government offices. 

Halifax.—In the latter part of September, the Employment and 
Selective Service offices of Halifax made an appeal to all housewives 
to register for part-time paid employment in bakeries, restaurants, 
laundries, dry-cleaning plants, hotels, hospitals, the needle trades, 
stores, and offices. This drive was under the sponsorship of the 
Halifax Council of women. 

Local firms’ orders for women workers totaled 1,235. Within 8 
days 1,020 women registered, 179 being willing to accept full-time 
employment. It was estimated that approximately 90 percent 
the local requirements were met. 
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Labor Organizations 
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Convention of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders, 
1944’ 


THE seventeenth consolidated convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of 
America, the first since 1937, met in Kansas City, Mo., January 31 to 
February 9, 1944.2. The major and recurring notes of the deliberations 
of the 1,000 delegates from 647 subordinate lodges in the United States 
and Canada, representing about 400,000 workers, were a firm determi- 
nation to continue what was characterized as the union’s ““wonderful”’ 
record of production of the implements of war, without any reserva- 
tions or interruptions whatsoever, “no matter how unjust conditions 
may become, no matter how sharp the aggravations may be,” and an 
equally determined resolution to combat all attempts at restrictive 
legislation directed against labor and all efforts intended ‘‘to rob labor 
of the fruits of its progress.” 
Among the more significant decisions of the convention were those 
relating to (1) the union’s war record and its attitude toward questions 
ining to the war, (2) problems of membership and of the trade, 
including auxiliary (Negro) lodges, and supervision of locals, and (3) 
problems of the shipbuilding industry and of the union in the post-war 
period. 


Union’s No-Strike and Production Record 


Tribute was paid to the members of the boilermakers’ union for their 
magnificent war production job by President Roosevelt, President 
Green of the American Federation of Labor, and Assistant Secretary of 
labor Daniel W. Tracy. In a letter to the convention, President 
Roosevelt said in part: 


I wish I could have expressed to the convention in person my appreciation and 
that of the Nation for the wonderful job already done by the shipbuilders, the 
boilermakers, and the other workers represented by your Brotherhood. The 
history of the American labor movement and of your Brotherhood affords as- 
surance to me and to the country as a whole that the members of your Brother- 
hood will contifue to do their full share of the great job ahead. 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Information Service, by Boris Stern and John L. Afros. 
'The National Brotherhood of Boilermakers was organized on October 1, 1880, at Chicago, Ill. Another 
National Brotherhood of Boilermakers was formed in Atlanta, Ga., in 1888. On November 1, 1893, the two 
consolidated as the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron ship Builders of 
vay A helpers’ division was organized in 1902 and admitted to full membership in the International 


Briefly, the International has jurisdiction over the following major trades and occupations: (1) Shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repair industry, all steel-plate work; (2) fabricating, erecting, and repairing of all steel tanks for 
Water tow molasses, alcohol, beer, etc.; (3) fabricating, erecting, and rep’ of all steam boilers in manu- 

in justry, oil tn ee eee whiskey, steam-power plants; (4) railroad locomotive boilers 
and horizontal boilers; and (5) building construction, and all other work where steel-plate fabrication is used. 

The constitution of the Brotherhood provides for the holding of an international convention every 4 years. 

convention that was to have been held in 1941 was twice postponed by a referendum of the general 
membership, once in 1941 for 2 years and again in 1943 for 1 year. 
771 
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Continuing the President's note of praise, Mr. Green, in his addres 
to the delegates, declared that the men and women of the Brotherhood 
were serving in the front lines of the battle of production. Th 
were, he asserted, the key workers in the construction of ships whi 
have made victory possible for the United Nations. After citing the 
enormous figures on ship construction since Pearl Harbor, Mr. Green 
continued: 

Knowing the hearts and minds of American workers, I am completely confident 
that they will discharge their duties and their responsibilities to the highest extent, 
They will not shirk. They will not strike. They will not cause any unn 
delays in our war effort. Your own past record inspires me to make that sweep 
prediction. It is based upon your conduct and your action since Pearl H 
I have examined the record you have made carefully, and I have compared it with 
the record of other organizations not affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. And on that basis of fact, I hereby declare unequivocally that the com. 
pliance with the ‘‘no strike” pledge of the members of the International Brother. 
hood of Boilermakers has been as close to 100 percent as is humanly possible. Yoy 
have refrained from strikes and work stoppages locally as well as nationally almost 
entirely. r 


Attitude Toward National Service Legislation 


The delegates were as vigorous in their opposition to the proposed 
national service legislation (the “labor draft,” as it was frequently 
referred to at the convention) as they had been in their support of the 
war effort. The resolution setting forth the union’s position on this 
question declared in part: 

Whereas, the proposal to draft labor for private profit in private industry is not 


only repugnant to our ideals of Americanism, but bears no relation to the prineiple 
of drafting men to fight in the armed forces in defense of our country which is 


without profit to — individuals and is traditional throughout all history, and 


Whereas, this Brotherhood has not sanctioned a single strike since December 
7, 1941, and in the few scattered instances where our members resorted to work 
stoppages, we have, in every case promptly and vigorously urged their imme 
diate return to work; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this, the Seventeenth Consolidated Convention of the Inter 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 
composed of approximately one thousand delegates representing nearly one-half 
million members in the United States, does hereby, most vigorously and most 
definitely, condemn the attempt to stigmatize the Nation’s workers as disloyal 
by the enactment of any such totalitarian legislation as the so-called National 
Service Law, and be it further 

Resolved, That we unequivocally declare that the workers of this Nation, from 
our personal knowledge of the facts, stand ready and willing to make any sacri 
which may be necessary to insure the winning of this war * * * but we 
insist upon and demand the right to do these things as free men and as equals, 
not as slaves or discredited and unclean persons. 


Speaking before the convention. 2 days after the adoption of the 
foregoing resolution, President William Green reaffirmed the opp 
sition of the American Federation of Labor to the proposed Natio: 
Service Act. He declared that increased regimentation would net 
bring about increased efficiency. On the contrary, he said, one of the 
major factors that will eventually help us win the war is the incontest 
able superiority of free American labor over slave Nazi labor. In 
developing labor’s reasons for opposing the proposed National Service 
Act, President Green said, among other things: 
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: add It ts conscription. It represents involuntary servitude. It repre- 
h Tess gots compulsion. It makes you a mere figure. It takes you like a sack of 
therhood and a sack of salt, and sets you over there, under the domination of em- 
. Th , and there you must remain as a conscripted worker by the Government. 
ps whieh 4 violation subjects you to imprisonment, fine, or God knows what. 
iting the ’ : ‘ 
r. Green Other Resolutions on Public Policy 

os “jy: ” T ° 7 
confident Emphasizing that the ‘‘Little Steel’ formula of the National War 


est extent § Labor Board has resulted in hardships to wage earners because of 
necessary J jgereases in the cost of living, the convention requested the War 


| sweepi labor Board to “alter and revise the ‘Little Steel’ formula in order 
| Harbor, grant wage increases to workers which would compensate them for 
ed it with : ' os ~ a 

eration of fy the increase 1n the cost of living since January 1941. 

, the com. The delegates regarded the enactment of the Smith-Connally Law 


| Brother. # s¢9 stigma on organized labor and as a restriction of its freedom. 
ra You They Tedged themselves ‘“‘to wage a relentless campaign” along 
ee Et with all other bodies of organized labor until this law is repealed. 

In order to attain maximum production for the war effort, the con- 

vention resolved to ask President Roosevelt ‘“‘to establish the Office 
of War Mobilization as a central authority with control over plannin 
yroposed § and administration of all aspects of the production program and with 
squently | power to eliminate overlapping and duplication of effort.” 
rt of the To stop the waste of manpower through hoarding of labor by war 
| on this | industries, Congress was urged “‘to pursue a policy of renegotiation 
of present cost-plus contracts and adopt a policy of fixed-cost con- 
try isnot | tacts in the future.”’ 
» prineiple Other resolutions adopted favored the passage of the Green-Lucas 
which is — Federal soldiers’ vote bill, adequate representation for organized labor 
sete on all Government boards and agencies, and a modification of the 
i to work § Social Security Law lowering the age requirement for old-age benefits 
ir imme- § from 65 to 55. 





he Inter- P 

pam Membership Problems 

y one-half 

and most EFFECTS OF WAR 

s disloyal 

National The boilermakers’ union has experienced a phenomenal growth in 


ion. from he pest 3 years mainly because of the Government’s tremendous 
y sacrifice § Shipbuilding program and the consequent training of thousands of 
but we § shipbuilding workers by governmental agencies, by industry, and by 
as equal, ivate schools. Since 1940, the average membership of the Brother- 
has increased about 700 percent, but because of the tremendous 
n of the § lsbor turn-over among workers employed in shipyards, the inflow 
e oppo § ofnew members has been very much greater. During the 2 years, 
National § January 1942 through December 31, 1943, ihe union initiated 511,666 
uld not § new members and reinstated 87,854, making a total of 599,520, as 
e of the B wgainst a total paid-up membership of abowt 400,000 in December 
contest B 1943.8 
or. In 
Service + According to Secretary-Treasurer Wm. E. Walter. 
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jeerage Paid-Up Membership of International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
? Builders, and Helpers of America, 1914—43 
——— 
White members Auxiliary (Negro) members 
| Total wos ee Ree Sat BO 
Year mem ber- 
| ship Both Men Women Both | Men | Women 
sexes sexes | 
—V——_—_—__ =~ ac ~ 
| 16, 975 | 16, 975 ft | ee asian ae eae 
—" 16,764 | 16,764 16, 764 |----- 2222) aS eek 
ss... cS - 26,397 | 26,397 |  26;397 |.........-]..-..- SS Sera LT 
BS. 9 ee St et 7 ee ergy Hemmnen eeer eee 
| 127,016 | 127,016 | 127,016 al GAs | aegis set 
| 153/465 | 153,465} 153, 465 aa LSS ASHE: 
5, 15, 440 
068 | 17, 068 | 
.-| 17,215 17, 215 | 
a 9, 326 | 19, 326 RIMES ERER TEAM PIE aie ® 
al 7, 006 17, 006 
- » 708 | 14, 708 
2, 52 | 12,520 
, 338 | 18, 338 
| , 97. | 16, 975 [--- 
. 16 | 18, 169 |__ 
--| 22,055 | 22, 055 
ol 29, 221 | 29, 221 29, 221 \- , --|-- 
1908... | 28,823 | 28,609} 28,609 : 214 214 | 
199... 34, 186 33,896 | 33,896 tan 290 290 | 
1... nencennas---s-| 45,2952 | 44,041] 44,061 j____.-. 311 | 311 | 
i... een 102, 719 102, 032 102, 032 687 i a ee 
m2 _eu-e-ee------.-| 284,330 | 280,906 | 272,800 8, 106 3, 424 Oh Babies U 
a _..| 360,000 | 346,290 | 306,290} 40,000 13, 710 11, 678 2, 032 





According to the report of the executive council, there were, at the 
and of December 1943, between 700,000 and 800,000 shipyard workers. 
The majority of these workers are employed on the Pacific Coast, 
mder what is known as the Pacific Coast Master Agreement. This 
agreement embraces all trades in every yard and covers approximately 
400,000 members of different A. F. of L. metal-trades unions, including 
250,000 members of the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
lron!Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 


WOMEN MEMBERS 


The executive council report to the delegates stated that the ad- 
mission of women to membership had been among the many perplexing 
problems that faced the union as a result of the war. The union had 
been notified that, because of the pressing demands of the various 
Government procurement agencies for the employment of women in 
shipyards in order to meet the unprecedented demand for manpower, 
women would be employed as shipyard workers, whether admitted 
union membership or not. In response to this emergency, the 
ecutive council submitted the problem of admission of women to a 
membership referendum in July 1942, and in September 1942 issued 
istructions to the subordinate tess to admit to membership women 
tarloyed on jobs under the jurisdiction of the International Brother- 
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This decision was unanimously ratified by the convention. Wo 
became full-fledged members of the Brotherhood with all the righty 
and privileges, including representation at international conventions 
Up to December 31, 1943, a total of 52,063 female members had beg, 
admitted into the several lodges of the union. Of these, 12.093 
dropped out, leaving a net woman membership of 40,000 at the close 
of the year. 

NEGRO MEMBERSHIP 


Owing to the employment of many Negro workers in the boiler. 
makers’ trade, the question of admitting them to the union had beep 
considered by previous conventions. In its report to the 1920 cop. 
vention, the executive council urged that colored workers be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the international; it reported that the ques. 
tion of granting auxiliary charters to Negroes in the trade had 
submitted to a referendum in 1919, “but failed to receive the attention 
of the membership that was due a question of such importance,” 4 
resolution adopted at the 1937 convention provided for the admission 
of Negroes to union membership in separate auxiliary lodges. If 
stipulated that (1) auxiliaries were to be organized only in the city or 
vicinity where a white local lodge was already in existence, (2) mem 
of Negro lodges were to be confined to their own lodges and not per. 
mitted to be transferred to white local lodges, and (3) Negro | 
were to be represented by the nearest white lodge in all conventions 
and conferences. 

Since 1937, 44 auxiliary lodges have been chartered, of which 9 were 
dissolved. At the end of 1943, there were 13,678 male and 2,532 
female Negro members in the remaining 35 lodges. 

Reviewing the union’s experience with Negro lodges, the executive 
council urged the 1944 convention to reconsider the question in the 
light of recent developments.’ The council’s report recited the pressure 
that had been brought to bear upon it (1) by some Negro member 
and their spokesmen, who accused the Brotherhood of discrimination 
against them, and (2) by Government agencies which urged it to 
modify its practices and make possible the full utilization of Negw 
manpower in the national war emergency. The executive counel 
— cited the charges filed by the President’s Committee on 

air Employment Practice, which was organized to enforce the 
visions of President Roosevelt’s Executive Order No. 9346, alin 
for the maximum employment of all available workers, regardless 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

The union’s resolutions committee, charged with the responsibility 
of dealing with the issue, met in Kansas City for 2% weeks prior to the 
opening of the convention, holding hearings, taking testimony, and 

iving consideration to the many important matters to be bro 
before the convention, including the Negro problem. Among thos 
who testified before it were Malcolm Ross, Chairman of the President's 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, and Joseph Keenan, Vie 
President of the War Production Board. , 

The Negro question did not come up for formal action until the 
closing hours of the convention. The resolution, which was 
adopted without a dissenting vote, recommended the continuation d 
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the auxiliary-lodge 1 seers (i. e., separate Negro locals), as now con- 
gituted, with the following revisions: 

j. Members of the auxiliary local lodges will be perm:tted to elect delegates 
gho will be seated in future conventions of this Internationa! Brocnerhood, with 
all voting authority and all of the privileges of properly accredited delegates; 

9, Auxiliary lodges may file application for affiliation with metal-trades councils 


gd district lodges; i : 

3, The business agent of the supervising subordinate lodge shall attend all 
meetings of the auxiliary lodge. Where no business agent is maintained, the presi- 
dent of the supervising lodge shall attend the meetings of the auxiliary lodge. 

4, It shall be the duty of the officers of the auxiliary lodges and the supervising 

to refuse to admit to auxiliary lodge meetings any individual who is not 
(i) a member in good standing of the auxiliary lodge, (2) an officer of the super- 
rising lodge, or (3) an international officer. Exception to this section may only 
eauthorized by the supervising lodge. 

The resolution also directed the incoming international president 
and executive council (1) to define the duties of both the auxiliary 
lodges and the supervising lodges, and (2) to obtain from the insurance 
company through which the union’s group insurance is carried revisions 
inthe present insurance contract that will enable Negro members to 
receive insurance benefits identical with those of white members. 


SUPERVISION OF LOCALS 


The problem of the relationship between the International and its 
subordinate lodges was precipitated by the appearance of two sets of 
delegates from Lodge 72 of Portland, Oreg. In the past few years, 
the International has had considerable difficulties with this lodge, 
which has 46,000 members and is the largest local in the union. e 
executive council, acting under powers conferred on it by the 1937 
wnvention, suspended Lodge 72 for various irregularities, one of which 
was the improper expenditure of its funds, and established a govern- 
ing board composed of 21 members of Lodge 72 for the purpose of safe- 
guarding and administering the affairs of the local in accordance with 
the constitution and bylaws of the International Brotherhood. 

In view of the fact that Lodge 72 was under suspension and could 
not therefore hold regular elections, the governing board appointed 
four delegates to the convention; thereupon one of the factions of the 
leal appealed to the Oregon courts to nullify the governing board’s 
sppointments and to order an election. The courts appointed a 
meeeiver under whose supervision 11 delegates were elected. 

Though the ¢onvention was called upon to decide which of the two 
delegations should be seated to represent the local, the more funda- 
mental question (as became evident from the 2%-day discussion) was 
the right of the Brotherhood’s president and executive council to 
supervise and administer the affairs of a local lodge to insure com- 
phance with the constitution and bylaws of the Brotherhood. The 
wnvention approved the recommendation of the credentials com- 
mittee to seat the delegates selected by the governing board, thereby 
mdorsing the position taken by the president and executive council. 


Problems of the Trade 
THE CASE OF THE WELDERS 


Proposals for the solution of the welders’ problems came before the 
convention in the form of several resolutions advocating segregation 
fall welders now within the jurisdiction of the several A. F. of L. 
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craft unions, into a separate international union chartered by th 
Federation. These resolutions called for the recognition of weldj 
as a distinct trade, on the ground that ‘‘welding has developed ing 
few years from a process of restricted industrial use to a highly com. 
plex and widely applied technique requiring several years of training,” 

The proponents contended that under conditions as they exist to. 
day, thousands of welders have been under great personal and financial 
inconveniences and hardships because of the need for them to maintain 
dual or even multiple union membership. The opponents of the 
proposal argued that (1) the welding process is not the exclusive tog 
of any one craft any more than the hammer and chisel, and its uses 
are therefore not justified in demanding a separate union, and () 
members of the boilermakers’ union do not have to pay dual dug 
when working in a shop that is under the control of another A. F. of I, 
union, if they avail themselves of the union’s transfer privileges, 

The resolutions were rejected by the delegates, who endorsed the 
position of the executive council opposing the formation of a separate 
union for welders. 
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APPRENTICESHIP 


The report of the executive council severely criticized inadequacies § boli 
of wartime training in the ship-construction industry. It stated that 
the man or woman who becomes an expert welder in a special school 
located miles away from a shipyard must still learn to apply ina T 
practical manner on the job the things that he or she learned in theory § libe 
in school, resulting in costly and wasteful losses of working time. . For J will 
this reason the executive council favored within-plant training as the § refe 
logical method of imparting to untrained workers certain skills whieh J (1) 
would enable them to take and maintain their places in shipbuilding § men 
construction. The convention authorized the incoming executive 
council to adopt a comprehensive apprenticeship and supplemeritary 




























training program which would provide also for “‘interchangeability’ § 1 
of classifications. This program is to be worked out in harmony § selye 
with the national apprenticeship standards of the Federal Committe § 1. 
on Apprenticeship. bran 
coop 
RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY mem 
The following recommendations contained in resolutions ado 2 
by the convention express the attitude of the delegates to pro fleet 
dealing with shipbuilding in Government and private yards: deleg 
1. Owing to frequent abuse of the merit system, which is used # yoy), 
rate employee efficiency in navy yards, naval stations, and arsenab, & Nati 
it should be replaced by a seniority system. Unite 
2. The Navy Department was asked to grant compensation in 3 | 
night-shift work, comparable to that paid by private shipbuilder. J spt, 
3. Commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Navy and Amy ® jpg}, 
used in the construction, manufacture, assembly, overhaul, and repat§ 4 ° 
of naval and military equipment at the naval shore establishments amd pose] 
4 “Interchangeability”’ has to do with the diversity of skill and quickness of adaptability to the multited 5. 
of operations in the ss craft. In the discussion on the apprenticeship resolution, Secretary from 
Treasurer Walter defined ‘“‘interchangeability”’ as the ability of a boilermaker “to perform all theo 
and stated that ‘‘It has been the policy and practice of this Internaticnal Brotherhood that every ; 6. ; 






should know every part of our trade.” 
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gsenals under the Navy and War Departments should be replaced by 
avil-service employees. 

4, Pay for holidays for per diem workers in navy yards and arsenals 
should be restored. 


RESOLUTIONS DEALING WITH RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


The International Brotherhood has a substantial membership em- 
ployed in railway maintenance shops and is associated with the other 
gnoperating railroad-labor organizations in their collective-bargain- 
ing agreements with the railroad industry. _ 

In its resolutions dealing with the railroad industry, the convention 


i. That the Railroad Pension Act be revised to provide that em- 
ployees with 30 years of service, regardless of age, be allowed full pen- 
sion rights. 

9 That the l-week vacation with pay, established in 1941, be 
lngthened to 2 weeks with pay. 

8 That a 40-hour week be established on the railroads, with time 
ad a half for Saturday work and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. 

Post-War Plans 


The executive council in its report and the delegates in their de- 
lierations expressed serious concern over the many problems that 
will face the union and the Nation at the end of the war. Recurrent 
reference was made to the need for post-war planning to deal with 
(i) unemployment that would result from tapering off the Govern- 
nent’s shipbuilding program, (2) readjustment by industry to peace- 
time production, (3) shrinkage in membership, and (4) the return of 
srvicemen into the union. 

To cope with some of these problems, the delegates expressed them- 
slves in favor of the following: 

1. The executive council should enter into negotiations with various 
branches of the industry (a) to find a common ground upon which to 
cooperate with industry to provide maximum employment for the 
members, (b) to seek guaranties against wage reductions, and (c) to 
imsure maintenance of present labor standards. 

2. The United States should retain after the war a powerful naval 
feet and a great merchant marine. This, in the opinion of the 
delegates, would not only make jobs for shipbuilding workers but 
would insure peace and prosperity for the world as well as for this 
Nation, provided that the work is performed in the shipyards of the 
United States and Canada and not in Japan, Germany, or elsewhere. 

3. Construction of such large projects as are needed for flood 
wntrol, power development, oil refineries, and other big undertakings, 
toabsorb the unemployed. 

4. Every local union should make a survey in its locality of the 
pasibility for undertaking needed public-utility projects. 

5. Reinstatement to full membership of former members returning 

the armed service. 
_6. A comprehensive apprenticeship-training program undertaken 
cooperation with employers, to enable those who entered the trade 
8 specialists to become all-purpose mechanics. 
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The convention also advocated the exclusion of all immigrants for, 
period of at least 10 years and rapid repatriation of all aliens now jp 
prison camps in this country. ° 


Constitution and Bylaws 


INSURANCE FEATURES 


According to Article XII, members of the Brotherhood are mo 
quired to pay, in addition to their dues, a monthly premium of $1.39 
for a $1,000 life-insurance policy which provides double indemnity jp 
case of accidental death while the union member is at work or going 
to or from work, and various benefits in cases of partial disability, 
During a member’s first year in the union, the policy is worth $333.33. 
during the second year $666.66; and in each year thereafter $1,000, 
Members do not es payments on leaving the union. They ap 

ermitted to change their policy with the same company to regular 
ife insurance upon payment of the regular rate, which is higher thay 
that paid through the union. 

Some of the resolutions submitted to the delegates called for the 
elimination of the insurance clause from the membership require. 
ments and for making insurance optional. The proponents of the 
amendment argued that the insurance payments are an undue burden 
on the members and a handicap in recruiting new members, especially 
in Canada. The opponents of the amendment maintained that, on 
the contrary, abandonment of group insurance would result in sky. 
rocketing insurance costs for members and would bar many from 
receiving any protection because of age or physical handicaps, since 


no physical examination is required by the union. They further 
asserted that the union’s insurance feature is an aid rather than a bar 
to the recruitment of members. The convention rejected the amend- 


ments. 


FOUR-YEAR TERM FOR LODGE OFFICERS 


The proposed change in the term of local lodge officers, from | to 
4 years, was also fully debated by the delegates. The supporter of 
this change maintained that it would help the International and th 
local lodges to resist the pressure groups that have been threatening 
the security of local lodges. The opposition contended that it wass 
violation of democratic practices. On a roll call, the only one dur 
the entire proceedings, the amendment was carried by a vee 
5,588 to 1,304. 

OTHER CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The salaries of the International officers were raised as follow: 
President, from $7,500 to $12,500; assistant president, from $5,500 te 
$10,000; secretary-treasurer, from $5,500 to $11,500; vice presidents, 
from $4,500 to $8,400; editor of the Boilermakers Journal, $5,100 % 
$8,600. Compensation for convention delegates was also in 
from $9 to $15 per day. 

The number of vice presidents, who together with the general 
president and general secretary-treasurer compose the execulift 
council, was enlarged from 10 to 13. The union’s territorial sections 
were redistricted, from 8 in the United States and 2 in Canada toll 
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in the United States and 2 in Canada. Each region is in charge of 
an international vice president. 


Officers and Next Convention 


Early in the convention, President Joseph A. Franklin, because of 
ill health, resigned from the presidency of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of America, 
which he had held since 1908,5 Immediately upon the acceptance of 
his resignation, the convention created an honorary post of president- 
emeritus and unanimously elected Mr. Franklin to that post. He was 
yoted an annual pension for life, equivalent to the salary ($7,500) 
which he had received as president. The résolution also stipulated 
that “succeeding conventions be without power to revoke this 
provision.” 

The principal officers elected for the ensuing 4 years are: President, 
Charles J. MacGowan; Assistant President, Harry Nicholas; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, William E. Walter; Editor of the Boilermakers 
Journal, L. A. Freeman. 

The next convention is scheduled to be held in September 1948, in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Trade-Union Membership in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 1942 ° 


TRADE-UNIONISTS in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
numbered 7,781,000 at the end of 1942. The increase in total member- 
ship over 1941 was nearly 690,000 persons, or 9.7 percent, in female 
membership 21.4 percent, and in male membership 6.9 percent. In 
1942 the number of unions declined from 983 to 976, as a result of the 
dissolution of 12 organizations, the amalgamation of 10 with other 
unions, and the formation of 15 new unions. The statistics cited were 
compiled by the British Ministry of Labor and National Service from 
the returns of unregistered organizations and from information sup- 
plied by the Registrars of Friendly Societies for unions registered 
under the Trade Unions Acts. The data cover organizations of 
salaried and professional persons as well as of manual workers, provided 
their functions are known to include negotiations with employers for 
the purpose of regulating conditions of employment. Membership in 
ranches overseas is included in the totals if the head offices of the 
branches are situated in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Similarly the totals include members serving in the armed forces. 
After 9 consecutive years of expansion (1934-42), total membership 
was approximately half a million below the peak year 1920, when 
trade-unionists numbered 8,348,000. Wartime growth had accelerated 
and was nearly twice as great between 1941 and 1942 (9.7 percent) as 
from 1939 to 1940 (5.0 percent). The 1939-42 increase for female 
‘ Bert M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees’ Department of the A. F. of L., was the permanent 
of the convention. 


te are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), November 1943, which stated that 
figures for 1942, * * * are provisional and subject to slight revision.” 
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membership was 71 percent, compared with 16 percent for males. 
During 1942 the largest gain in female membership was in general 
labor unions; in male membership the greatest increases occurred 
in the engineering and metal group and in the general labor unions, 

Approximately 60 percent of the trade-unionists were in organiza- 
tions having 100,000 members or more at the end of 1942 and 80 per- 
cent were in unions with 25,000 members or over. The 57 trade-union 
federations in operation had 2,974,000 members. 


] 
Trade-Union Membership in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by Sex, 1928-421 
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Ns dpicacckis PECAN LIE Ti _...--| 1,133 | 4,858,000 | 4, 056, coc 802,000 | +1) 
1930...... ; 1, 121 4, 842, 000 | 4,049,000 | 703,000! — 3 
Rs oo ececetew Sc dibeock _.--| 1,1@8 | 4,624,000 | 3,859,000 765,000 | —45 
1932. __.... ; : “"| ost | 4,444,000} 3,698,000} 746900] —39 
1933 1,081 | 4,392,000 | 3, 661, 000 731,000} -1.2 
ae 1,063 | 4,590,900 | 3, 854, 000 | 736,000} 44.5 
1935 = aha : ae 1,049 | 4,867,000 | 4, 106, 000 761,000} +66 
1936 be POE G 1,036 | 5,295,000 | 4,495,000} 800,000) +a% 
ae tin a in Sipe aha NTI 1,082 | 5, 842,000 | 4, 947, 000 895,000} +10.3 

| 
1938 1,024 | 6,053,000 | 5,127,000} 926,000) +36 
1939 . 1,008 | 6,231,000 | 5,258,c00| 973.000] +29 
SS aSg 6, 542, 000 5, 460, 000 1, 082, 000 | +5.0 
1941 tereis ce’: oe 983 | 7,003,900 | 5,719,000 | 1,374,000) 484 
1942 ‘ ees . 976 | 7,781,000 | 6,113,000 1, 668, 000 +97 


| 





! Some duplication in membership results from the practice of individuals joining more than one trade- 
union; the duplication is estimated at about 40,000 persons in 1942. 


Trade-Union Membership in India, 1940-41 


IN 1940-41 the number of registered trade-unions in India was 711 as 
compared with 667 in the preceding year. In the same period, the 
membership of these unions increased from 511,138 to 513,832.' A 
general rise in the number of registered trade-unions is indicated in 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Berar, Madras, and the Punjab. In 
the 12 months under review the central trade-unions, with jurisdiction 
greater than a single Province, also increased from 42 to 46. 

Membership expanded in the trade-unions representing textiles, 
docks and port trusts, municipalities, and workers in the engineering 
industry. The number of women trade-union members, however, 
declined from 18,612 to 16,977. .- 


' Indian Information, Government of India, British Information Services, Washington, November 1, 164. 
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Industrial Disputes 





MEPPPPPPO SOLOS PIII III I I IIL IDOI OOS 


Strikes in February 1944 


PRELIMINARY estimates for February 1944 show 330 strikes, 
involving 115,000 workers and 470,000 man-days of idleness. The 
number of strikes was the same as in January, although the number 
of workers involved was somewhat larger; strike idleness was about 
one-fourth less than in January. Idleness in February was 0.06 
percent of the available working time, as compared with 0.08 percent 
in January. 

There were no extremely large strikes in February, the three largest 
accounting for only about 65,000 man-days of idleness. There was 
a 6-day strike of 6,500 anthracite miners in Pennsylvania in protest 
against the discharge of a union worker. A cut-back in the work 
schedule from 6 to 5 days at the Briggs Manufacturing Co. in Detroit 
caused a 1-day strike of about 10,000 workers. A 10-day strike over 
wages, involving 2,500 workers at the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power, ended when the War Department took over oper- 
ation of the services. 


Strikes in February 1944, With Comparative Figures for Earlier Periods ' 





Strikes beginning in | Man-days idle during 
month | month (all strikes) 





Month and year Percent of 


Workers available 





Number involved | Number working 
| time 
February 1944 ?___ , , ; 330 115, 000 | 470, 000 0. 06 
January 1944 2 ARES ae , 330 110, 000 625, 000 | .08 
February 1943 2........._.____. Et tek 200 40, 000 | 120, 000 .02 
February 1942... __ : ER | as beats 181 58, 122 | 357, 333 . 06 
February 1941 _____ ec cutsinal ae 257 | 71,875 | 1, 134, 531 | . 20 
February 1940... __ aS tats 172 | 29, 509 289, 992 | 06 
February 1939 204 68, 252 | 553, 138 .12 





te figures exclude strikes lasting less than 1 working day (or shift) and those involving fewer than 6 
workers. 
+ Preliminary and subject to revision. 
PPPOOOOR 


Activities of U. S. Conciliation Service, February 1944 


THE U. S. Conciliation Service during February disposed of 1,975 
situations involving 862,224 workers (table 1). The services of this 
agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other in- 
terested parties. Of these situations, 159 were strikes and lockouts 
involving 66,854 workers, and 1,126 were threatened strikes and 
controversies involving 506,515 workers. During the month 389 
disputes were certified to the National War Labor Board, and in 
57 cases other agencies assumed jurisdiction. The remaining 244 
situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests for informa- 
tion, consultations, etc. 
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Taste 1|.—Situations Disposed oY, by U. S. Conciliation Service, February 1944, by 
Type of Situation 

















Type of situation Number Workers 
involved 











___ B62, 234 











All types of situations 








Labor disputes 573, 369 
Strikes ° . ‘ 
Threatened strikes . 133 ae ae 
Lockouts . . 2 po2] 
Controversies _ 993 290, 27 











Other situations 








Arbitrations 

Technical services . 20 2, 842 
Investigations 24 1, 92 
Requests for verification of union membership _— _ 2 2,002 
Requests for information ° . 30 61 
Consultations sa 45 92 
Special services of Commissioners 24 2,006 

12 





Complaints 






Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 
To National War Labor Board 





To National Labor Relations Board > 33 9, 370 
To other Federal agencies / il 5,085 
To non-governmental agencies. __.. " = 4 135 
To State agencies y og 





| During the month 116 cases involving 24,767 workers were adjusted Subject to hearings-officer or arbitra. 
tion procedure, with hearings officer or arbiter to be selected by National War Labor Board. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades and transportation, ‘and the manufacture of 
iron and steel, transportation equipment, textiles, food, etc. (table 2) 
and were utilized by the employees and employers in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands (table 3). 


TaBie 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, February 1944, by 








Industries 
Disputes Other situations Total 
Industry | Rel <. Se, ma sa" TR ee | 
Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-/| Workers 
ber involved | ber | involved ber involved 
Alll industries_____- —* | 1,731 848,345 | 244 13,879 | 1,975] 862,20 

























Agriculture 18 166, 520 | 1 5 | 19 | 166, 54 
Building trades- 46 | 6, 359 7 11 53 6, 370 
Chemicals 69 10, 607 y 969 78 11, 5% 
Communications 8 | 4, 107 8 | 4107 
Electrical equipment . 32 | 15, 348 3 2, 087 35 | 17, 
Food .. . -- 145 41, 366 | 17 207 |" 162 | 41, 573 
| | | 
Furniture and finished lumber | 73] 12,481] 5 |. 7] 12, 902 
Iron and steel. _- | 206 90, 648 36 1, 398 242 92, 046 
Leather... hon 26 19, 435 | 29 | 364 55 19, 801 
Lumber 40 | 31, 236 4) 233 | 4 31, 40 
Machinery 87 | 61, 510 | 9 | 2, 095 96 | 63, 605 
Maritime- 11 2, 205 | 1 I 12 | 2, 06 
| 
Mining 3 | 33 | 
Motion pictures 2 62 2 
Nonferrous metals 73 | 63, 459 6 414 | 79 43, 873 
Paper 18 | 3, 614 | 7 | 98 | 25 3,712 
Personal service ___- } 101 | 15, 658 | 6 | 473 107 | 16, 131 
Petroleum _- ; 3 6 | ; 3, 814 


















Printing... _. . 2, 3 6 | 

Professional 14 4.795 | 2 7 | 16 | 4, 902 
Rubber -.. ‘ 4 16, 399 | 6 | 1, 236 30 17, 
Stone, clay and glass 60 16, 268 9 | 12¢ 16, 388 
Textile ___. 75 63, 477 | 27 1, 394 102 si 
Tobacco we 2 | |: 1,1” 
Trade . _ . iS | , 36 4 } 4 | 72 | 9, 576 
Transportation : coated 93 12, 789 8 | 97 101 | 12, 
Transportation equipment ofden 151 | 14, 435 | 16 1,107 | 167 | 145, 42 
Utilities _- : 23 | 5, 655 2 | 25 5, 658 
Miscellaneous 7, 21 | 97 | 18, 672 
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Taste 3.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, February 1944, by States 
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Disputes Other situations Total 
State Z l Nl l 
| Num- |} Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers 
| ber involved ber involved | ber | involved 
| | 
——— | | 
Al States... | 1,731 | 848, 345 | 244 | 13, 879 | 1,975 | 862, 224 
Alabama... 24 | 10, 327 | 10 | 61 | 34 | 10, 388 
—— as eas | on anes a 
-——?. | 8] 1,463 | | | 8 | 1, 463 
California 141 | 27, 471 | 13 | 756 154 | 28, 227 
Colorado... --- 10 | 1,090 |........}.. - 10 | 1,970 * 
Connecticut 28 38, 659 2 101 30 | 38, 7 
vm | 5 | 2,755 |........| xt 5 2, 755 
ware . ----- | . 
ohn of Columbia __.. 7 4,778 | 6 | 349 13 | 5, 127 
i inal | 17 6, 007 | 4 | 105 21 6, 112 
Georgia... 14 1, 588 | 3 | 267 17 1, 855 
— POY SOS) RASS aE ARTERY seme) TCT 503 
cia cecinsos ; | 206 67, 193 | 15 | 1, 372 221 68, 565 
Indians. Cidiensdchiatied 68 22, 420 10 117 78 22, 537 
2 : 31 | 2, 060 6 1, 168 37 3, 228 
ok SEAS ee Oe. SRR 13 | 1,991 | 1 3 14 1, 994 
ss  ARSRPRART RES 25 | 3, 270 | 3 257 28 3, 527 
Louisiana... .---- 15 | 33, 950 | 7 | 12 22 33, 962 
Maine .- | 3 | 4, 500 | 1 | 1 4 4, 501 
Maryland 22 5, 215 3 425 25 5, 640 
Massachusetts | 86| 50,304 36 1, 635 92 52, 029 
Michigan... | 317] $9,056} 19] 306 | 136 59, 362 
SS Sa 18 | 1,997 | Dodd doe dake 18 Pt 
Mississippi. . - -- ------ 6 | 2, 906 | ee v3 6 2, 
‘meen 136 | 54, 698 | 12 2, 199 148 56, 897 
Montana. --.-..---- 3 595 obnwsees 3 595 
2. 13 807 | nest 13 807 
| 
‘ SS a 5 137 See 5 137 
New Hampshire 1 49 | 2 | 184 3 233 
Nh, ci iwnchinabiniensee est 56 | 26, 653 | 6 | 53 | 62 26, 706 
New Mexjco_- 5 1,190 | 5 1, 190 
New York... ... 147 67, 006 | 16 | 925 163 67, 931 
North Carolina ---- 4, 575 | 4 14 13 4,729 
Sr uid dacenecocasqcotcncesccsieccsseublacsessusoees 1 1 1 1 
| as 117 48, 074 19 | 475 136 48, 549 
Oklahoma - ----. 20 3, 724 1 | 4 21 3, 728 
SE “ 28 29, 943 2) 107 30 30, 050 
Pennsylvania 121 35, 818 a 453 130 36, 271 
Puerto Rico. _-_- 29 171, 720 4 513 33 172, 233 
RE i EE AE SE 5 , 098 1 500 6 6,58 
South Carolina - 4 937 8 410 12 1,347 
South Dakota__- -_- 2 "| SERS PORE Mors 2 290 
Tennessee. _. _ .- -- 30 6, 284 6 12 36 6, 296 
Texas... 29 4, 955 2 3 31 4, 958 
i itipcasa 4 | I ee 4 94 
i “as cS 1 1, 625 is bel uhakwnatioe 1 1, 625 
| 
Virginia... .. 22 3, 912 | 7 324 29 4, 236 
Virgin Islands 1 ae =" 1 18 
Washington _- 28 2,009 | 1 1 29 2,010 
West Virginia | 14 3, 105 | 2 25 16 3, 130 
Wisconsin... . 45 17, 888 | 2 601 47 18, 480 
Wyoming 1 3 |----- amet died 1 | 3 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor! 







Child Labor 


THE effect of State child-labor regulations on a minor’s activities 
performed as an exercise of religion was before the United States 
Supreme Court in Prince v. Commonwealth of Massachusetts.? 

A 9-year-old girl was supplied by her aunt and custodian with 
religious literature to be peddled on the street. The Massachusetts 
law (ch. 149, secs. 69, 80, and 81, Gen. Laws of Mass., Ter. Ed.) 
prohibits girls under 18 from selling, or offering for sale, periodicals in 
any street or public place. The statute provides penalties for fur- 
nishing minors with articles to be sold in such places and provides 
penalties for parents, guardians, or custodians permitting the minors 
to work in violation of the statute. The Massachusetts State court 
upheld a conviction of the aunt under th State statute (313 Mass. 
223). She appealed to the Supreme Court principally on the ground 
that the application of the State law abridged her freedom of religion 
as guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution. She also contended that the due process clause of the 
fourteenth amendment guaranteed her the parental right to bring 
up the child according to her own conscience and religious beliefs. 

In a 5-to-4 decision, the Court, recognizing the basic conflict between 
the State’s attempted regulation of the social evil of child labor and 
the parent’s claim to control the conduct of a child, held that a State 
had authority to protect the welfare of children by circumscribing 
their employment activities on the public streets. This is true, it was 
said, even though the regulation may affect, to some extent, matters 
of conscience and religious conviction. 

























Norris-LaGuardia Act 






Under the Norris-LaGuardia Act, Federal judges have no power 
to issue an injunction against striking employees unless certain con- 
ditions have been met. One of these conditions is provided by see 
tion 8 of the act (29 U.S. C. sec. 108, 47 Stat. 72), which forbids the 
issuance of injunctive relief to any complainant ‘who has failed to 
comply with any obligation imposed by law which is involved in the 
labor dispute in question, or who has failed to make every reasonable 











! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represent 
a selection of significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to re 
all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect of 
particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached based upon local statutery 
provisions, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

264 Sup. Ct. 438 (Jan. 31 1944). 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 787 
effort to settle such dispute either by negotiation or with the aid of 
any available governmental machinery of mediation or voluntary 
arbitration.” ’ ; 

The Supreme Court of the United States in Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Enterprise Lodge No. 27 et al. v. Toledo, Peoria and Western 
Railroad,’ held that a railroad company which refused to submit a 
labor dispute to arbitration had not made “every reasonable effort”’ 
to settle the dispute with its employees, and could not demand the 
issuance of an injunction against them. 

The National Mediation Board had assisted both the company and 
its employees in an attempt to settle their dispute over working con- 
ditions and rates of pay, but the parties could not reach an agreement. 
Both parties refused to adopt the mediator’s proposal that the dis- 
ute be submitted to arbitration. The employees then voted to 
strike, but at the request of the Mediation Board postponed strike 
action and agreed to arbitrate the dispute. The company, however, 
steadfastly refused to arbitrate. Instead, it asked for the appoint- 
ment of an Emergency Board. Resort to such a Board is provided for 
in the Railway Labor Act when the parties cannot settle their dispute 
within a prescribed period. A strike was then called by the employees. 
The company continued operations with the aid of other employees 
and “special agents.”’ Various incidents involving violence or threats 
of violence took place, as well as damage to property and interruption 
of service. The company called upon local authorities to protect its 
property and obtained from the Federal District Court a temporary 
restraining order and then an injunction forbidding the striking em- 
oo from interfering with its operations and property. The Circuit 

ourt of Appeals affirmed the judgment of the District Court. 

The question before the Supreme Court was whether the railroad 
employer, by refusing to submit to arbitration, had failed to make 
“every reasonable effort’’ to settle the dispute in accordance with the 
provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, although collective bargaining is 
compulsory, mediation and arbitration are not. In the Court’s 
judgment, however, the Norris-LaGuardia Act requirement, that 
“every reasonable effort’? be made to settle a dispute before the 
equitable remedy of injunction may be granted, demands more than 
merely the fulfillment of legal duties: it is a condition precedent to 
the granting of the relief souzht that the petitioner attempt to settle 
the dispute by arbitration. The Court rejected the company’s argu- 
ment that, although arbitration appears to be regarded as a voluntary 
procedure under the Railway Labor Act, insistence on an attempt to 
arbitrate as a condition precedent to the issuance of an injunction 
makes that procedure compulsory in character. 

The company also argued that the Norris-LaGuardia Act, in di- 
recting the parties to make every reasonable effort to settle the dis- 
pute, did not apply in a situation where violence was involved. In 
dismissing this argument the Court stated that the purpose of the 
act, to prevent violence, is served by requiring that prior to resort 
to the courts all reasonable alternative procedures available to settle 
a dispute, such as arbitration, should be exhausted. 





1— Sup. Ct. —— (Jan. 17, 1944). 
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Labor Relations and Industrial Disputes 


Status of individual contracts under Wagner Act.—A company had 
entered into individual annual contracts regarding certain working con- 
ditions with 75 percent of its employees. While these contracts were in 
effect, a union was certified by the National Labor Relations Board 
as the exclusive bargaining representative of all the employees. The 
company, however, refused to bargain with the union regarding those 
conditions of work which were already covered by the individual con- 
tracts. Instead, it offered to bargain with the union on all matters 
as soon as the individual contracts would expire and informed its em- 
ployees of its viewpoint by a circular. The National Labor Relations 
Board found the company guilty of an unfair labor practice by refusing 
to bargain collectively and by interfering with employee rights guar. 
anteed by the Wagner Act, and ordered it to bargain with the union 
in the future. The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals granted a decree 
which enforced the Board’s order. 

The United States Supreme Court, in J. J. Case Co. v. National 
Labor Relations Board,‘ found that the individual contracts were “sub- 
sidiary’’ to the terms of the collective agreement, and that an individ- 
ual employee could not, by a separate contract with the company, 
waive any of the benefits which he might gain through a collective 
agreement. It stated further that clivece individual contracts 
conflict with functions of the National Labor Relations Board, the 
contracts must give way to orders of the Board. The Court held that 
the purpose of the Wagner Act is to replace separate contracts of 
employees with collective agreements ‘‘which reflect the strength and 
bargaining power and serve the welfare of the group.” 

The employer argued that an individual employee could sometimes 
obtain better terms for himself than those offered by a collective 
agreement, and if these added benefits are denied to an employee, his 
freedom of contract would be denied. The Court did not deeide 
whether an individual contract which conflicts with a collective agree- 
ment could be enforced. It observed, however, that— 

The practice and philosophy of collective bargaining looks with suspicion on 
such individual advantages. Of course, where there is great variation in cireum- 
stances of employment or capacity of employees, it is possible for the collective 
bargain to prescribe only minimum rates or maximum hours or expressly to 
leave certain areas open to individual bargaining. But except as so provided, 
advantages to individuals may prove as disruptive of industrial peace as dis- 
advantages. They are a fruitful way of interfering with organization and choice 
of representatives; increased compensation, if individually deserved, is often 
earned at the cost of breaking down some other standard thought to be for the 
welfare of the group, and always creates the suspicion of being paid at the long- 
range expense of the group as a whole. 

Effect of NLRB order on Government-seized plant.—The third Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Glen Alden Coal Co. v. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board,’ was asked by a coal-mining company to set aside an 
order of the National Labor Relations Board, directing it to cease 
refusing to bargain collectively with a certified union. ; 

One argument of the company was that its mines had been seized 
by the Secretary of the Interior, acting under Executive Order No. 
9340 (8 F. R. 5695), and it was therefore precluded from complying 
with the Board’s order. Since the Wagner Act does not apply to 


4—— Sup. Ct. —— (Feb. 28, 1944). 
§ —— Fed. (2d) —— (Jan. 31, 1944). 
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Government, the company assumed that when the Secretary of the 
Interior controlled the mines, the company employees became em- 
















































iy had ployees of the United States, and therefore not subject to the Wagner 
1g con- 5 
wiall ae court observed that the Executive order directed the Secre- 
Board tary to recognize the continuance of the collective-bargaining ma- 
The dinery and processes in the mines taken over, provided they did 
- those jot interfere with their operation. Regulations issued by the Sec- 
al con- retary gave recognition to collective bargaining and provided that 
atters Federal and State laws should remain applicable to the companies 
ts em- involved (8 F. R. 6655). In addition, the court noted a letter regard- 
ations ing this case from the Secretary of the Interior to the Chairman of 
fusing the National Labor Relations Board, in which the Secretary indicated 
} guar- that there was no hindrance to compliance with the Board’s order 
union by the mining company. The court considered this opinion binding 
decree on the facts before it, and entered a decree enforcing the order of 
the Board. 
tional Reemployment rights under Selective Service Act.—Section 8 of the 
“sub Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 (50 U. S. C. sec. 308) 
divid- provides that discharged veterans shall have the right to be restored 
pany, to permanent jobs which they formerly held if they are still capable 
ective of performing their former duties. The Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
tracts in Humble Oil & Refining Co. v. National Labor Relations Board ° 
d, the granted enforcement of an order of the Board which required an offer 
d that of reinstatement to a discharged temporary employee upon his return 
cts of from military service, and back pay for the period between his dis- 
h and criminatory discharge and his induction into the Army. The order 
t also provided for back pay for the period between the employee’s 
times discharge from the armed forces and the date of reinstatement, if 
ective the company failed to perform its obligation under the order. 
ee, his The company argued before the court that the discharged employee 
decide held only a temporary position and therefore the company should not 
agree- be ordered to reemploy him. It stated that inasmuch as the Selec- 
tive Service and Training Act required only that permanent employees 
ion On be reemployed, the rights of permanent employees would have to be 
‘ireum- considered first. The Board insisted that its order did not violate 
lest any law, and that the rights which it sought to give to the discharged 
vided, employee were indeed subject to the prior rights of older employees. 
as dis e court found no conflict between the company’s and the Board’s 
choice argument, holding that the employee’s position was only a temporary 
1 oe me, and that his employment contract expressly subordinated his 


ights to those of permanent employees in the armed forces and 

other temporary employees of longer standing. 

1 Cire Effect of War Labor Board award on free speech—The National 

Rela- War Labor Board had before it the question whether its granting 
of a maintenance-of-membership clause to a union in the newspaper 





pet industry would unlawfully abridge the freedom of the press guaranteed 
by the first amendment of the Federal Constitution. The question 
scisalt was answered in the negative by a vote of 8 to 4, the industry mem- 
~ No: dissenting. 
i ‘— Fed. (24) — (Feb. 8, 1944). 
lying "In re The Patriot Oat Nartoe Reports 355 (Mar. 3, 1944). 
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The type of clause under consideration provided that within 45 
days of the Board’s order an employee shall determine for himself 
whether or not he wishes to remain or become a member of the union, 
If he decides to remain or become a member, he is obliged to maintain 
his membership as a condition of employment for the duration of the 
contract, which is ordinarily 1 year. At the end of this period, he 
again has the choice of determining if he wishes to remain a union 
member. A clause protecting individual members (in the exercise of 
their rights) against union intimidation or coercion is also included 
which provides that disputes regarding arbitrary union action shall 
be reviewed by an impartial arbitrator. The employer retains the 
right to hire and fire any employee (but not in violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act), except in instances where he is obliged to dis. 
charge an employee who has elected to become or remain a member 
of the union, but fails to maintain his membership in good standing. 

In reaching its conclusion, the Board relied on Associated Press 
v. National Labor Relations Board (301 U. S. 103), in which the Sy. 
preme Court of the United States rejected an argument of a pres 
agency that the Wagner Act, as applied to it, violated the constitu J js, 
tional guaranties of freedom of speech and press. the 

The publishers contended that under the maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause the union would have the power to procure the discharge 
of a member if his editorial opinions were contrary to union views, ! 
The Board observed, however, that the union constitution prohibits J gle 
barring an individual from membership or penalizing any membe plo 
“‘by reason of sex, race, or religious or pelitical convictions, or because 
of anything he writes for publication.” ‘The Board considered the } inte 
objection voiced by the publishers to be adequately met by the union § goo, 
constitution provision, the arbitration clause in the award, the que 
publisher’s right to hire whom he pleases, his editorial control over § * 4 
the work done by his staff, and his right to discharge or discipline J and 
employees who deviate from the publisher’s policies. he 


Back Pay exel 


An employee brought suit against the United States to recover § part 
income taxes paid under protest on back wages which he had receivel §  R 
under an order of the National Labor Relations Board. The Bureau § pote 
of Internal Revenue had considered the back wages “income” for § that 
the year in which they were paid. A District Court of the United § ops; 
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States (E. D. Mich. S. D.), in Manseau v. United States (52 Fel § tray, 
Supp. 395), dismissed the suit. viel 
The court based its opinion on the wording of section 22 (a) of the § jf sy 
Internal Revenue Code (26 U. S. C. A. sec. 22 (a)) which includes ® § fy 4 
the definition of “gross income’”’ all “gains, profits, and income derived Bf of 4 
from salaries, wages, or compensation for personal service * * *’ & imps 
The court concluded that, even though the employee performed ™ 
actual personal services during the period for which he was aw 
back pay, such pay was “income” within the meaning of the tax lv § 
because the employment contract is construed to include within i Indu 
terms the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act which co § , cla 





stitutes the basis for the Board’s award. 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


Davis-Bacon Act 


The Davis-Bacon Act (40 U.S. C. 276 (a) et seq.) applies to Federal 
gnstruction projects which cost more than $2,000, and it provides 
hat all mechanics and laborers employed by the contractor or sub- 
atractor at the construction site shall be paid the prevailing wage 
rites as determined by the Secretary of Labor. 

A number of employees, believing that their employer had classified 
heir work improperly, sought to recover the difference between the 

which they had received and the prevailing wage rates required 
bythe act. The Supreme Court of Tennessee held that the employees 
iad no standing to bring a court action. (Harris v. Owen, 167 S. W. 

812. 
Oo he a based its decision on the words of the statute which directs 
the Secretary of Labor to determine the prevailing wage rates, and 
concluded that a complaint regarding classification should be addressed 
to the Secretary. Employees who complain that their wages were 
withheld by an employer in a case where the classification of the jobs 
isnot an issue in dispute might invoke judicial remedies provided by 
the act. 
Arbitration 


A union demanded that an employer remove a supervisor who was 
illeged to be “arrogant and unreasonable,” to have threatened em- 
ployees, and to have interfered with existing grievance procedures in 
the plant. It was also claimed that the actions of the supervisor 
interfered with efficient production. Upon refusal by the company to 
accede to the union’s demand, a strike resulted. The parties subse- 
quently agreed to arbitrate their dispute. 

At the time of the dispute a collective agreement between the union 
and the company provided for arbitration of disputes that could not 
be otherwise settled. The contract also reserved to management the 
night to discipline, hire, and fire employees. Another clause expressly 
excluded “supervisory personnel” from the bargaining unit. The 
ewbitrator was called upon to decide whether the dispute between the 
parties was of the type that was arbitrable. 

Relying upon the terms of the collective agreement, the arbitrator 
noted that its provisions did not apply to supervisors. He also noted 
that the selection and removal of personnel was solely within the dis- 
qetion of management. Holding the issue not arbitrable, the arbi- 
trator stated: ‘The fears of the company of the consequences of 
yielding to the demands of the union in this case are understandable. 
Ifsupervisory employees may be removed through arbitration forced 
by the union, the independence of management in directing the affairs 
of the company for which they are responsible may be greatly 
impaired.’’ ® 


Unemployment Compensation 


The Superior Court of Pennsylvania in Department of Labor and 
Industry v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Review ® held that 
tclaimant, who quit her job in order to reside with her husband in 
louisiana during his training period with the armed forces, was not 


‘In re Wright Aeronautical Corp. (Dec. 17, 1943), 13 Lab. Relat. Re: 
4 > . 17, » " . p. 527. 
* Prentice Hall Unemployment Insurance Service, Pa., sec. 29,534. 
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“available for work” within the meaning of the Pennsylvania Unem. 
ployment Compensation Law. 

In order to be eligible for unemployment benefits, the claimant 
must satisfy the statutory conditions; she must be involuntary F 
unemployed and available for work and must not have quit her pre- 
vious job except for good cause. 

The court held that the quitting of a job to join a husband at ap 
Army post was certainly ‘good cause.” It concluded, however, that 
in view of the manpower shortage, the claimant had removed herself 
from the labor market in that she quit “all the existing areas of reg. 
sonable opportunity for employment and isolated or insulated herself 
from innumerable employers crying for the need of available employ. 
ees.’ Thus, said the court, she will be considered unavailable “ung 
she returns to a community in which a reasonable opportunity for 
work normally exists.”’ 

The meaning of the phrase “available for work”’ was involved in ay 
unusual case before the Circuit Court of Kanawah County, W. Va 
In Island Creek Coal Co. v. Board of Review," the court reversed the 
Board of Review and concluded that a Japanese alien enemy was not 
available for work within the meaning of the State unemployment 
compensation law. 

The alien claimant, a cook, was removed from his employment by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation on December 8, 1941. He was 
held in custody as an alien enemy for about 6 months and then released 
on parole. Thereafter, he was unable to secure employment because 
of his status as an enemy alien. 

The court stated that this condition was not created by his employer 
but by his own country, and although “he be not inimical to the 
Government of the United States * * * it is unfortunate that he 
must pay the penalty for the conduct of his native country.” 

The court observed that only the employer makes payment for this 
form of unemployment-compensation insurance; and though this fact 
is ordinarily not relevant, it would have “some slight bearing” her Fo 
as a “further reason for holding that the employer should not in any 

manner be penalized for unemployment not due in any way to th 
employer’s act but which arises solely out of the exigencies of war,” 
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Labor and Price-Control Legislation in Chile, 1943 
THE Economic Powers Law signed on December 23, 1943, by the 


















President of Chile," gives him broad authorities, among which are 

regulation of labor and unemployment, rationing of basic comm . 

ties, control of prices, and other measures to meet present conditions ai 

He may fix rents, expropriate land under certain conditions, and ma 

plans for increasing food production in order to improve the nutritie 

of the people. The law also establishes conciliation and arbitratio 

procedure, and provides for daily rest periods for workers, as well # 0 

dismissal benefits. - 
© Prentice Hall Unemployment Compensation Reports, West Virginia, sec. 29,526. ee 
1" Law No. 7747, published in Diario Oficial, December 24, 1943; translation in report of Joel C. Buds, rye 






first secretary, United,States Embassy, Santiago. 








Labor Laws and Decisions 
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Regulations Relating to Labor 


claimant es . ss 
. & The provisions relating to labor amend or supersede provisions of 
pre i Tabor Code (Law No. 178, May 13, 1931). 


and at an 
over, that No workers may be suspended, paid off, or dismissed after a collec- 
ed herself five dispute arises, except under conditions specified by former code 
as of rea. isions as extended and rephrased in the new law. These include 
ed herself dosing down of the business, and the termination of the kind of 
B employ. grvice for which the worker was hired, provided there is no other 
le “until gmilar work in the business. 
unity for Conciliation procedure.—Conciliation proceedings are made obliga- 
; tory for establishments with 10 employees or less, if a labor dispute 
ved IN 40 § derein affects other establishments of the same or similar types of 
y, W. Va business within the same commune. (Former code provisions applied 
ersed the to enterprises employing over 10 persons, and prohibited sudden inter- 
y was not muptions of work by either employer or employee until all efforts at 
ployment conciliation had been schaneted) 
Conciliation boards may function even though only the chairman 
yment by J is present. Representatives of employers and of employees, who fail 
© W885 F twice (without justifiable cause) to attend the meetings of boards, 
1 released may be removed and shall thereafter be barred from further such 
t because J service for the period of a year. In addition to the stipulation in the 
1931 Labor Code, requiring the submission of labor disputes to concilia- 
employer tion boards within 48 hours after they have arisen, the new law pro- 
al to the | ‘ides that conciliation proceedings may not last longer than 15 days, 
: that he F snd if neither employees affected by the dispute nor their representa- 
. ff tives appear, the Executive shall declare the conflict terminated. 
t for this Once a settlement has been reached, the resulting agreement may run 
this fact F for 2 years, provided it contains a clause which provides for the auto- 
ng” here F matic adjustment of remuneration in accordance with the cost of living. 
ot In aay Arbitration procedure.—In case an employer refuses arbitration, any 
'y to the F benefits agreed on or determined by arbitration award shall be retro- 
of Wat I active to the date arbitration was offered. When workers refuse 
arbitration, any benefits shall become effective only from the date on 
which the agreement was signed or the decision issued, or from the 
date fixed by the court. 
Other provisicns.—Permanent conciliation and arbitration boards 
1943 and: inspectors of the Labor Bureau may summon employers and 
employees in order to solve questions that have arisen in the course of 
, by the business or as a result of failure to comply with legal requirements. 
h are di Penalties for failure to appear, without justifiable cause, on a second 
cma titation made by the State police are set at from 50 to 1,000 pesos ” 
ndition. @ 2 the case of employers, and from 10 to 50 pesos in the case 
nd make of employees. 
nutrition REST PERIODS 
bitration 
s well a On request of both employer and employee, the Labor Bureau may 
tuthorize rest periods of not less than 30 minutes in a work-day, for 
purpose of avoiding transportation difficulties at certain hours. 


OS ie ati 
® Average exchange rate of peso in 1943=5 cents. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 









1 C. Huds, 
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The length of the working day is not to be shortened, and employer 

























must pay for the time included in the rest period. The amount dy : 
the employee for this rest period is to be applied to the price of th | | 
meal provided to him, the worker being responsible for the payment § jo 
of the difference between the cost of the meal and the amount du § & 
him for the rest period. (Article 30 of the 1931 Labor Code provide § 
that rest periods totaling 2 hours during the day should be granted.) ff of 
DISMISSAL NOTICE AND PAY : 
At least 30 days’ dismissal notice must be given to workers. Similar is 
notice must be given to the local labor-inspection board, in cases jg , 
which more than 10 workers are affected or in which an enterprise jg ts 
forced to a collective discharge of its employees with or without es 
authorization of the Ministries of Labor and of Economy and Com. an 
merce. If such collective discharges are considered unjustified Ex 
either Ministry but the employer insists on dismissal, the latter must fms 
pay dismissal benefits equal to 15 days’ salary for each year of service 
in the enterprise (any fraction over 9 months being considered ag a 
year). Dismissals are not effective until the end of the 30 days. If 
change of residence is necessary for placement of an employee in 4 
new position by the Labor Bureau, the employer must pay the costsof § .. 
transfer of the employee and his family. r) 
Price and Rent Control and Rationing ‘l 
The Economic Powers Law provides for controls on prices of b 
and pharmaceutical products and on domestic and imported f 
cultural products, as well as general authority over prices of arti . 
of subsistence. ‘ “ 
The price-control provisions of the new Economic Powers Lay a 
clarify certain previously existing measures, regarding the powersal § y, 
various administrative agencies. A Council of Subsistence and Prices J 4, 
is created to advise the Ministry of Economy and Commerce. On the a 
council, wholesale and retail trade and organized labor, as wells § 4,, 
various official bodies, are to be represented. Among the dutia § p,, 
assigned to the Council are the making of certain technical studies, § ,,, 
preparation of reports, settling of claims, and approval of methods ¥ yi, 
control quality, prices, weights, and measures. Control of prices § gy, 
drugs will continue to be the duty of the Ministry of Public Health 
and Social Welfare. Price control in general, as well as of agt 








cultural products, will be directly under the Executive, assisted by the 





Commissariat General of Subsistence and Prices. Cat p 
Rents of dwellings, buildings, and other properties are limited to7 Po 
percent of their assessed valuation. The 7 percent is to be determined a 





on valuations in force on June 30, 1943. 
Rents on all houses and apartments, regardless of amount of rental 
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are brought under control (formerly the controls applied only when the 
monthly rental was below 650 pesos per month). a 
Commissions charged by real-estate and produce brokers are limited 
io not more than 2 percent. Commission for rentals must not be 
ed to the lessee. _ Sy ae 
Regulation or rationing of the importation, distribution, and sale 
of commodities declared to be essential is provided for. If the na- 
ional interest requires, the Executive is to determine by decree what 
merchandise or raw materials are considered essential for the country. 
Persons and firms must then make a declaration of their stocks of 
my merchandise so designated (except those intended for immediate 
nal consumption or for needs of agricultural and industrial pro- 
Section). The Executive may decree the rationing or regulation of 
gsential materials, indicate the zones or regions of applicability, 
ad prohibit the transfer of merchandise from one zone to another. 
rt of rationed goods is prohibited, and violators of this provision 
may be refused export licenses. 


Agricultural Development Program 


Nutrition improvement and increased production by agricultural 
and livestock industries are the objectives of the authorized agrarian 
plan to be prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture. The Executive 
may, among other measures to carry out this program, do any of the 
following: Fix zones of cultivation for certain products; organize co- 
operatives for products and establish means of financing them; grant 
subsidies to marketing and control prices of subsidized articles; install 
food-dehydration plants; promote and organize the production of fresh 
or processed milk; establish State slaughter-houses and markets to be 
operated by farm cooperatives, in which agricultural products will be 
sold without profit; and establish additional experiment stations. 
Means to be used in raising the funds necessary for the financing of 
these provisions are included. 

“Tf the national interest requires it,”’ lands of several classes may be 
declared “of public utility’’ and the Executive may expropriate them. 
Farm lands may not be divided into lots of less than 15 hectares unless 
such division is specifically approved by the Executive. This pro- 
vision is not to apply in case of division of inheritances or in certain 
other cases. 


Penalties 


Penalties of from 100 to 1,000 pesos, and imprisonment, are provided 
for infractions of this law when not otherwise expressly stipulated. 
For false declarations of stocks subject to regulation or rationing, 
Violators are subject to imprisonment and to fines up to 3,000 pesos, or 
to 20,000 pesos in case of repetition of the offense. 
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Labor Legislation of Paraguay 
By Sicrripvo V. Gross-Brown, FormerMinister of Public Instruction of Paraguay 


CHARACTERISTICS peculiar to Paraguay naturally influence its 
labor legislation. 

The number of industrial workers, in the sense in which that term 
would be used in the United States, is almost negligible in Pa 
Industrialism is in swaddling clothes. The great majority a hy 
workers are employed in agriculture and the livestock industry, 
Most of the fabricating industries are situated near the capital, and 
accordingly most of the working population is there also. 
industrial establishments are small. Some women are employed in 
textile factories. Other large communities live around the tannin 
factories in the Chaco, in the western part of the Republic, where ther 
are also workers engaged in the cutting and transportation of que 
bracho. Still other communities are found around the lumber camps 
and sugar factories. 

Agriculture on a large scale, on farms employing many workers over 
large stretches of land,-is as yet unknown, and there are few agricul 
tural laborers. In Paraguay agriculture is carried on by the citizens 
as proprietors of the soil, its implements, and its products; they rely 
on the organized and continual help of the Agricultural Bank of 
Paraguay and the agencies of the Ministry of Agriculture. This is 
undoubtedly the reason for the small amount of labor legislation. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the need for such legislation exists, especially 
for the operatives in the ‘‘yerbales” ' and workshops. However, it must 
be remembered that there has been extended to them an undoubted 
amelioration and guidance on the part of the State and of the law, 
though the law should go farther, and take more within its purview. 
As has been remarked by a Paraguayan author— 

Perhaps in no other field is there such despotic control as in the labor camps, in 
the matter of the iron law of wages. Wages are paid with no other measure or 
system than that of the abundance or scarcity of helpers offered. It is simplya 
traffic which buys in Yuty, in Concepcién, in Belen, through special agents who 
come every year to recruit workers and take them, with the bait of advance pay. 
There are people who live on this inhuman traffic, taking advantage of the igne 
rance of the peasant. 

A decree-law of July 30, 1928, created a committee of three deputies 
and two senators to study labor contracts and conditions in the yi 
camps and lumber camps, and to report to the congress as promptly 
as possible. This committee has never functioned. 

The first serious step taken toward the control of labor conditions 
was law No. 1218 of August 6, 1931. It provided that labor contracts 
for the personnel of industris] establishments, lumber camps, and 
camps of the Alto Parana should be concluded in writing and with due 
legal formalities, and should be registered in the civil delegation. 
Wages should be paid in the Republic in lawful currency. 

By these provisions, the law sought to change the customary mat 
ner in which workers were contracted for and by which they remained 
tied to the discredited system of barter. Paid in vouchers, workers 
had to exchange them at company stores for goods at excessive prices 

Other legal enactments designed to protect the worker in his perso 
and in his industrial activities are the following: 


1 A plantation of yerba maté trees. 
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1. Law No. 93, of August 24, 1914, dealing with agreements covering the pay 
and working conditions of miners. 
9. Law No. 242, of June 7, 1917, dealing with weekly rest. 
araguay 3 Law No. 842, of August 23, 1926, on pensions and retirement of railway 


ers. 
lence its aw No. 926, of September 7, 1927, relating to accidents during work (repealed 
and superseded by decree-law No. 17071 of February 18, 1943), and decree No. 


of July 30, 1932, regulating this law. 
hat term ee No. 1215 of August 1, 1931, on the creation of schools for vocational and 
ey . dther education of adults and forfree medical treatment in industrial establishments. 
y oO Decree-law No. 7973, of December 29, 1936, amplifies and modifies those provi- 
ndus gons of law No. 1215 of August 1, 1931, referring to the employers’ obligation to 
ital and provide medical and pharmaceutical service in the factories, workshops, industrial 
lishments, and enterprises of development in general. 


6. Law No. 1248, of September 30, 1931, which deals with contracts for rural 


loyed in labor. P ae 

e tannin 7, Decree-law No. 2303, of June 24, 1936, creating the National Labor Bureau 

ere there snddecree-law No. 3080, of December 18, 1937, relating to its permanent organiza- 

_ of que- ar Decree No. 2848, of December 9, 1937, which contains a section providing 

or camps for maternity leave for working women, and a bonus of 5 percent of salary at the 
time of its birth for each legitimate child of a male empioyee of the Government 

cers over ora private company. f 

| . 9, Decree No. 3544, of 1937, effective January 6, 1938, and decree-law No. 2118, 

agricul- af September 4, 1943, which fix the maximum lawful working hours. 
. citizens 10. Decree No. 8732, which regulates river labor. 
hey rely ll. Decree No. 9192, of September 22, 1938, relates to the issuance of health 


Bank of certificates for certain workers. 

This i 12. Decree-law No. 4490, of January 2, 1941 (repealed by decree-law No. 17071 
, +n BS of February 18, 1943), which provides for the establishment of a compulsory 
rislation. savings scheme fcr all permanent employees of business enterprises. 

specially 13. Deere: No. 7482, of June 23, 1941, creating the National Housing Council. 
r, it must _ 14. Decree-law No. 13294, of June 26, 1942, restricting the employment of aliens 


in Paraguay. 

doubted 15. Decree-law No. 17071, of February 18, 1943, amended by decree-law No. 
the law, 955, of October 25, 1943, and regulated by decree No. 1371, of November 26, 1943, 
purview. which creates and specifies the duties of the Social Welfare Institute. 

16. Decree-law No. 620, of October 2, 1943, providing for the fixing of adequate 
minimum wages for all workers in Paraguay. 
camps, in , , 
easure of Of all these measures, perhaps the most important are the workmen’s 
ders a Ag compensation law and that establishing the National Labor Bureau. 
‘ance pay. A 
the igno- Workmen’s Compensation Law 





deputies The 1927 law providing compensation for workers’ accidents modified 
ne yerba fundamentally the legal principles previously in force, which were in- 
romptly duded in the civil and commercial code. 

Before the application of this law, in order to obtain financial 
nditions § 2ecompense, an injured worker had to resort to the long and trouble- 
ontracts § me methods allowed by the civil code, the result being long in doubt. 
nd yerba § Por that reason, the law in question modified the doctrine of criminal 
vith due @ sponsibility, substituting for it the theory of professional risk. 
legation. e ample provision for the theory of professional risk constituted 

one of the most favorable aspects of the law. The original law (No. 
ry man- 926, of September 7, 1927), was repealed by decrée-law No. 17071 of 
emained February 18, 1943, which created the Social Welfare Institute. The 
workers 
e prices. 
is person 
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1943 law embodied many of the provisions of the former law and cor. 
rected some weaknesses of the previous legislation which had become 
apparent in its operation. 

Under the present legislation the Social Welfare Institute adminis. 
ters the benefits of workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, the costs being met from the employers’ 
contributions to the Institute. e 









The employer is exempted from responsibility because of an acci- y 
dent (1) Jwhen the accident is caused intentionally by the injured J No 
worker, (2) when the worker was intoxicated at the time of injury; i 
(3) when the accident was caused by force majeure not connected with ba 





the work, and (4) when a beneficiary of the injured person causes 
or, through his carelessness, permits the accident (the employer’s re- 
sponsibility respecting such beneficiary ceases on this account). 

An industrial accident is defined as one “which in the performance T 
or in the course of the work, and as a consequence of it, produces § of J 
physical injuries which temporarily or permanently disable for work. of I 
Those brought about by chance or force majeure connected with the § igat 
work which produces the injuries shall also be considered industrial 
accidents. Occupational diseases are the acute or chronic conditions 
caused directly by the performance of the occupation or work which 






the worker does and which produce disability.” D 
The employer is responsible even though the wage earner or salaried J folk 
employee works under the direction of agents or contractors whom the 1 


employer has engaged to operate the industry, provided the manage- 2 
ment and execution of the work are in the charge of the employer or § ofth 
the contractor, as the case may be. ‘ 

The Social Welfare Institute is to fix, with the.approval of the J jig 
Executive, the effective date and mode of application of this law for 4. 
agricultural workers, domestic servants, self-employed persons, crafts- J shall 
men, artists, persons directly serving the public in streets, etc., and 
small industrialists and merchants. 

For industrial accidents and occupational diseases, the Social § cons 
Welfare Institute is required (1) to provide medical, surgical, pharma 7. 
ceutical, and hospital assistance, and (2) to pay the compensation § ™0 
which the degree of injury calls for in the regulatory decree. an 

The results of the accident may be (1) the death of the worker, § they 





(2) permanent total disability (3) permanent partial disability, or 9. 


(4) temporary disability. = 
natior 

BENEFITS PAYABLE il, 

. natior 

Compensation varies in accordance with the extent of incapacity 12. 
and the worker’s wage rate. It may in no case exceed 60 percent of og 
the average pay received by the insured person during the 156 week8 B ton 
or 36 months preceding his death or the declaration of his total per habits 
manent disability. ; 14, 
For permanent total disability, the injured person shall have a right sl 
to receive, while the disability continues, a cash benefit equivalent 16 
to 60 percent of his average salary or wage during the 156 weeks of & emplo 
36 months preceding the declaration of his disability; for permanent Set 


partial disability, the compensation is to be fixed in accordance with betwe 
the schedule of benefits, varying from 2 to 60 percent of the rates for 
total permanent disability, which are established in the regulation af 
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this law. For temporary disability, the Institute is to pay 75 percent 
of the daily wage of the worker during the period of his disability, 
hut not to exceed 1 year. Only the wife and minor children who were 
supported by the deceased are entitled to compensation in case of 
death. Parents are included only if they lived under his roof and were 
supported by him, in which case the compensation is divided among 


the beneficiaries. 

The workmen’s compensation law was put into effect by decree of 
November 26, 1943, which sets forth the schedule of reduction in 
working capacity assigned for various injuries and other appropriate 
regulatory measures, some of which have been mentioned above. 


Laws Establishing National Labor Bureau 


The National Labor Bureau was established by decree-law No. 2303 
of June 24, 1936, in provisional form. Later, decree-law No. 3080, 
of December 18, 1937, established the Bureau as a permanent organ- 
ization and institution of the State. 


PROVISIONS OF 1936 LAW 


Duties of Bureau.—The first of these decree-laws assigned the 
following functions to the Bureau: 


1. To prevent conflicts between employers and workers. 

2. To intervene in disputes between employers and workers within the territory 
of the Republic, in accordance with the proceedings of conciliation and of optional 
arbitration established by this law. 

3. To organize a permanent factory-inspection service, covering all centers, 
buildings, establishments, and places in which work is carried on. 

4. To obtain information from public institutions and private sources, which 
shall be held confidential. 

5. To study and propose adequate plans to facilitate home ownership for 
workers. 

6. To promote the formation of cooperative associations of producers and 
consumers. 

7. To investigate the working conditions of women and children, and to make 
recommendations for their improvement. 

8. To create a register of syndicates and associations of workers and employers, 
with the duty of studying, revising, and approving their statutes, after review by 
the Ministry of the Interior. 

3 To examine and approve the credentials of the representatives of parties in 
conflict. 

10. To compile and keep available the publications received from the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

ll. To order reports, data, and experiments for the purpose of proposing 
national labor legislation adequate to the conditions of the country. 

12. To keep a register of unemployed workers, and establish placement offices 
under the direct supervision of the Bureau. 

_13. To study and carry out measures for the prevention of alcoholism, dissipa- 
tion, and other conditions which lead to a decline in public morality and good 


14, To establish obligatory health conditions in workshops in accordance with 
the standards of sanitary regulations. 

15. To put into force and promote the adoption of holidays with pay. 

16. To regulate the conditions of night work, including the prohibition of night 
employment of children. 


Settlement of labor disputes.—For the study and solution of disputes 
between employers and workers, the National Labor Bureau was 
ted to bear in mind that the following are fundamental: 
1. The 8-hour day or the 48-hour week. 
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2. Free trade in all the territory of the Republic, except as limited 
by the measures of security which the Executive may adopt and by 
zones of restriction on liquor sale established by the Government, 

3. Sunday rest. 

4. Unionization of workers is free but not compulsory; groups of 
workers not unionized, in cases of dispute with employers, will haye 







rey yy. 








the same rights in the eyes of the National Labor Bureau as the unions, s 

5. Workers’ organizations must be recognized, provided they fulfil] § ii 

the requirements set forth in this decree-law. The same rule is applied o 
In 






to employers’ associations. 

6. Conditions agreed to normally by employers and workers before 
or after the promulgation of this decree-law will have force of law dur. 
ing the term for which agreement was made, provided registration is 
effected. In case the agreement is not effective for a specific time, the 
preceding arrangement valid for 2 years is from the date of the law, 

7. Salaries and wages in general must be paid in cash. 

Before the creation of the Labor Bureau, the settlement of labor 
disputes did not rest on any juridical basis but remained in the hands 
of the political authorities, which intervened only when the conflict 
had become so acute that conciliatory measures were not possible, 
In Paraguay, organizations such as the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, for example, do not exist. 

Decree-law No. 3080, of December 18, 1937, which established the 
Labor Bureau as a permanent organization, also established the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration. Under article 26 of the decree neither 
strike nor lockout is permitted until the procedure provided for in the 
decree-law has been exhausted. 




















PROVISIONS OF 1937 LAW 


Organization of Bureau.—The 1937 decree-law provided that the 
Bureau should be composed of a president and four members nom 
nated by the Executive, and one labor representative and one employ- 
ers’ representative selected from a panel of three designated by 
National Labor Confederation and the Association of Industry and 
Commerce, respectively. 
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The duties and powers assigned to the Bureau, although fuller and L. 
more complete, are essentially those specified in the 1936 decree-law, ye 
The later law also provides for and enumerates the powers of the B ass, 


various administrative sections of the Bureau, which have in ther § the B 
scope the whole development of labor. These sections are as follows: . 
(1) Section of legislation, statistics and social information; (2) Section pe 
of inspection and supervision; (3) Employment section; and @ dents 
Paraguayan section of the International Labor Office. or sta 

Duties of sections.—Regarding the duties of these offices the decree 4." 


g 


law provides in part, as follows: forth 
ArTICLE 14. Each one of the sections mentioned will be controlled by a director the ea 
named by the Executive at the suggestion of the Bureau and will also include 6.4 
auxiliary personnel, indispensable to its operation, selected by each director. . Burea 
Art. 15. The duty of the section of legislation, statistics and social informatio oy 
is— atte ve | 
1. To observe and study the result of the application of social legislation ani or she 


labor laws, and indicate such modification as experience may suggest. ol 
2. To gather the elements of study for the preparation of drafts of social all 
labor laws. 
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3. To study and review the bylaws of the labor organizations. 

4, To gather and classify, according to subject, the domestic and foreign juris- 
prudence dealing with all ——- relating to capital and labor. 

5. To compile first-hand data, dealing with the conditions of work and social 

blems of the Republic, and coordinate them methodically for publication in 

bulletin of the Bureau, as for instance, those relating to industry and commerce 
in ral, or to work under its diverse aspects, and to controversies, strikes, 
jekouts, mediation, conciliation and arbitration, workers’ organizations, trade- 
iions, cooperative associations, life and education of the workers, workers’ 
i and thrift, immigration, prices, wages, protection of the labor supply 
in the country, etc. i 

6, To organize and operate the library of the Bureau. 

7, To act as technical adviser in matters within its competency for the public 
powers and authorities of the nation through the Bureau. 

Arr. 16. The duty of the section of inspection and supervision shall be to 

e— 

1. The inspection, personal and permanent, of industrial, commercial, lumber- 
ing, agricultural, and stock-raising establishments of the Republic, in order to 
insure compliance with the laws relating to labor in general. 

2. Inspection shall be exercised through inspectors competent to render this 


Arr. 17. No person having a pecuniary interest in the operation of factories, 
workshops, lumber mills, and commerce, whether as owner, partner, stockholder, 
jessee, employee, agent, or in other analogous relation, may be an inspector. 

Art. 18. The results of inspection, reports made, and suggestions given by the 
corps of inspectors are to be submitted for the review of the president of the 


u. 

Art. 19. The labor inspectors have the following powers: 

1, To enforce compliance with the conditions established in the laws and regu- 
lstions governing the labor of workers, and installations and functioning of the 
factories and workshops. 

2. To enter, visit and inspect, by day or night, and in the hours customary for 
work, the factories, workshops, and other classes of establishments under the 
jurisdiction of the laws and regulations of this subject. 

3. In case of opposition to inspection, to request through the National Labor 
Bureau legal entry to places of employment, and to make use of the police authority 
for proper execution of the inspectors’ duties. 

4. To demand the production of registers, books, certificates, notices, and 
documents which any establishment is legally required to regard as subject to 


i tion. 

H To obtain whatever information is necessary in order to determine whether 
the working conditions and health and safety conditions of industrial and com- 
mercial establishments are in accordance with law. 

Art. 20. The duties of the labor inspectors are— 

1, To establish their status as such by credentials issued by the president of 
the Bureau. 

2. To inspect at least once per month the workshops, factories, and other 
establishments to which they are assigned; to visit them as often as requested by 
the Bureau or the proprietor or agent of the establishment, or by petition of a 
workers’ union. 

$. To submit a monthly report concerning the working conditions of the 
establishments inspected, number of workers employed, their sex and age, inci- 
dents noted and solutions arrived at, industrial accidents, and other informative 
or statistical data of importance. 

4, To be present, whenever possible, in cases of accident to one or more work- 
ers, at the place in which it happened, to make whatever arrangement is necessary 
for the medical help and relief of the injured, and to conduct an inquiry touching 
me causes and manner in which it may have occurred. 

5. To fulfill every commission of investigation which the National Labor 

0 gives them. 

Arr. 21. Delegates of workers’ associations designated in legal manner shall 
have powers of official inspectors of the Labor Bureau only to visit the factories 
orshops, and examine conditions of installations. Their observations shall be 

ted in writing to the director of the inspection and supervision section of 
u for appropriate action. 

Arr. 22. The duty of the employment section shall be— 

1, To keep a register, in which shall be inscribed the groups of persons, under 
g of workers’ or employers’ associations. 
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2. The workers’ and employers’ associations shall solicit their registration 
through their legal representatives within the period indicated by the B 

3. In ports, and places where workers are not organized into unions, workers 
shall inscribe themselves individually in the register by letter. 

4. To keep a statistical record of the work offered or asked for; names of appli. 
cants for work; trades, age, sex, place of birth, and number of children supported, 

5. To solicit directly the cooperation of the owners of industrial and commereig) 
enterprises, trade-unions, and the public in general, in procuring employment for 
applicants for jobs. . 

6. To submit all the data, antecedents, and advice desired to make the positions 
offered or asked for available. 

7. To remit every fortnight, to the section of legislation, the record of labor 
demand and supply, the placements effected, and the class of work or enterprise 

Art. 23. Theservices of the section of employment shall be free to worker 
and employers. The director, assistant, and other employees of the section am 
absolutely forbidden to receive payment or compensation in money from thoge 
who apply to utilize their services. Infractions shall be punished according to 
the penal code and shall result in the discharge of the unfaithful employee. 

Art. 24. Expenses for transfer of workers to the place where they are to work 
ot perform contracted services shall be borne by the employers or contractom 

Art. 25. The duty of the Paraguayan section of the International Labo 
Office shall be— 

1, To take the necessary steps for the appointment of Government delegates, 
those of the employers, and of the workers whom Paraguay should send to the 
international conferences. 

2. To explain to the said delegates all questions relative to the order of the 
day and the operation of the conferences, in accordance with the communications 
received from the International Labor Office. 

3. To furnish opinions and report on the projects of international conventions, 
as well as other affairs relative to international labor legislation. , 

4. To report annually, through the Bureau, to the International Labor Office 
regarding all the legal regulations, administrative or other, adopted in the Republie 
for the execution of, and compliance with, the Conventions and Recommendation 
ratified and approved. 

5. To compile and publish all information and facts of interest relative to the 
international regulation of labor in the Review of the Bureau. 


In this decree-law, as in the earlier law, an effort is made to devise 
the procedure to be followed in conciliation cases before the Bureau. 
If the perties do not reach a friendly understanding, they are requested 
to nominate an arbiter or arbiters and to reach a compromise. Only 
in case the parties to the dispute fail to agree upon the arbiter 
would the Bureau itself take action as arbitral tribunal. 


EXPERIENCE UNDER THE LAW 


This new agency, in the short time it has operated, has discharged 
a very important duty in solving the problems of capital and labor, 
However, it is obvious that it cannot continue to develop with efi- 
ciency and will not fulfill, as currently organized, the mission for 
which it was destined. 

The deficiencies which were soon noted, were procedural in the first 
instance. As regards compulsory arbitration, the first evident def- 
ciency was the failure to provide for the right of appeal and of review 
of the decisions of the Bureau, which in many cases compro 
quite important interests, as, for example, when wages were fix 
which the worker should receive. Recourse was had in principle t 
the High Court of Justice, through appeal from a decision, as that 
Court, under the former constitution of Paraguay and the orgauit 
law creating the courts, is the one which should intervene in this type 
of case. Under the express rules of the legislation on_comp 
arbitration, however, it was found that the High Court of Justice co 
not interfere with the resolutions of the Bureau. Consequently, the 
decisions delivered by the Bureau remained final. 
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Dissatisfaction with decisions of the Bureau were based on certain 
other grounds also. As already noted, both labor and employers have 
resentation in the Bureau. It appeared that the viewpoints of 
these representatives tended to be limited to the defense of their respec- 
tive interests. Paraguayan labor legislation is relatively scanty, and 
inmany cases the Court or Bureau had no legal precedents on which 
to base decisions. In their desire to find an equitable solution, the 
members resorted to extensive interpretation from other legal texts. 
An example of this was a case in which workmen were dismissed 
yecording to the principles of the code of commerce regarding 
commercial employees. a 
Finally, on account of the resistance offered to the decisions of the 
Bureau in some cases, the political authorities intervened for the 
e of imposing penalties, or of acting as a court of second instance 
with costs calculated for all the proceedings from the beginning, 
aithough they had begun informally, on the basis of conciliation. 
These deficiencies have resulted in demands for modification of the 


ic law of the Bureau. 

The labor disputes of Paraguay are, of course, similar in substance to 
those in other countries. Nevertheless, as each region has its charac- 
teristics, impressions gathered during the author’s service in the 
labor Bureau and in some labor disputes may be of interest here. 

In general, when they decided the bases of new work contracts, the 
workers’ representatives uniformly asked for such things as widening 
of the rules set forth in the law of accidents during work; vacation pa 
and increase of wages; and the submission of disputes arising dhaoush 
industrial accidents to the Labor Bureau (under the legislation now in 
effect, the Bureau does not intervene in such cases, and they must be 
settled in the ordinary courts of law). 

The mental level of the Paraguayan workers, or better said, of their 
leaders and representatives, appears in general to be high, and they 
are quite able in seeking the satisfaction of their aspirations and the 
defense of their interests. Their vigorous policy since the creation of 
the Labor Bureau has been beneficial for many workers who, in the 
majority of cases, are too timid and indolent to struggle in defense of 
their legitimate rights since there were, and still are, some employers 
who do not understand the true mission of capital and the! attitude 
which the employer should display toward his workers. 

At this time certain legislative bills are being studied, which will 
contribute to the essential legal framework and provide the basis for 
the open and rational solution of industrial disputes. 

é Paraguayan Government has been profoundly interested] in 
social security in all of its aspects, and Paraguay became a member 
of the Internationai Labor Organization from its beginning. 

The Government established also, in the faculty of law and social 
sciences at the National University, a special chair for the advanced 
teaching of labor legislation, and organized in the public administra- 
tion an official agency with full jurisdiction over the development of 
the national social policy. The essence of Paraguayan public policy 
8 expressed in the 3-year plan, as follows: ‘The samy and 
consistent improvement of the status of the working class, and the 
continuous uplift of their moral and intellectual level must constitute 
§ paramount objective, as well as the termination of class conflict to 
be replaced by the principle of cooperation and solidarity.” 
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Hourly Entrance Rates of Common Laborers in Large 
Cities, Spring and Summer of 1943' 


Summary 


ENTRANCE rates paid to common laborers in large cities during the 
spring and summer of 1943 averaged 70.7 cents an hour. This figure 
is not comparable with the averages resulting from earlier studies 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, because of differences in the 
scope of the study and in the method of weighting the data. Analysis 
of reports by 1,595 establishments studied in both 1942 and 1943, 
however, reveals an average increase of nearly 7 percent in this period 
of approximately 1 year. The increase was greater in southern than 
in northern cities. 

The highest rates were found in cities on the West Coast and the 
next highest in cities in the East North Central States, the respective 
average hourly entrance rates for these two regions being 81.7 and 
74.0 cents. The lowest rates were found in cities in the Southeast 
and Southwest, the respective regional averages being 53.0 and 572 
cents. 

The highest entrance rates were generally paid in the building- 
construction industry, the next highest in manufacturing, and the 
lowest in public utilities. The general average hourly entrance rates 
for these three groups were 82.6, 70.3, and 64:2 cents, respectively, 
In manufacturing, somewhat higher rates were found in the d 
goods than in the nondurable-goods industries. 

Entrance rates also varied widely among cities. There was a dif 
ference of 54.7 cents between the lowest average (37.0 cents for 
Charlotte, N. C.) and the highest average (91.7 cents for Seattle; 
Wash.). More than three-fifths of the cities had average entrance 
rates within the 25-cent range 55 to 80 cents, while in more than one 
third of the cities the rates were within a range of less than 10 cents— 
from 60 to 70 cents an hour. 


Characteristics of Common Labor 


The entrance rates of common labor are of significance in the study 
of the American wage structure, in collective bargaining, and in 
administration of wage stabilization. These rates not only indicat 
the minimum level of pay of an important occupational group, but 
also reflect with approximate accuracy the lowest wages co 


found in entire industries. Because of the numerical importance o 
1 progeess in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Edward M. Kriz, under the superriieg 
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gmmon laborers and their position in the wage scale, their entrance 
mite frequently serves as one of the bases on which the wage structure 
ofan industry is built. These rates have also frequently played a 
in the determination of wage “‘brackets’’ under the wage-stabili- 
gation program. 

The entrance rates of common laborers provide a useful basis for 
comparing general levels of wages among different industries and 
different areas. This is because common labor is prevalent in many 
industrizs and in nearly all communities. The duties of common 
lsborers, though subject to considerable variation from industry to 
industry, are fairly uniform in their low requirements of experience 
and responsibility. The common-labor entrance rate, moreover, is a 
particularly stable rate, being unaffected by incentive-payment sys- 
jms, seniority advancement plans, late-shift and overtime premiums, 
and so forth. 

For purposes of the Bureau’s study, common laborers are defined 
as those male workers ‘“‘who perform physical or manual labor of a 

ral character and simple nature, requiring no special training, 
ent, or skill.” Excluded from the common-labor group are 
Gebacrs, learners, and apprentices, as well as classified unskilled 
workers who are designated by specific occupational titles and who 
perform specific tasks, such as hand truckers, helpers, and machine 
operators. It is possible that a few plants which do not employ 
common laborers may have reported the entrance rates paid to other 
uskilled workers. However, the number of such instances is not 
great enough, nor are the entrance rates of common laborers and other 
uskilled workers sufficiently different, to influence appreciabiy the 
results of the Bureau’s survey. These two groups differ principally 
in advancement opportunities, common laborers typically having 
only limited opportunity to advance beyond their entrance rate. 


Method and Scope of Survey 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has undertaken studies of common- 
labor entrance rates annually since 1926. In many respects, however, 
the 1943 study differs from the earlier surveys. The more important 
differences are found in the scope of the survey and in the method of 

ighting the data. These differences are fundamental, and as a 

t the data presented in this report are, for the most part, not 

able with those found in the earlier reports. 

e Bureau’s earlier surveys of common-labor entrance rates were 
conducted through the medium of mail questionnaires, and returns 
were obtained from establishments in selected industries in all parts 
ofthe United States. The information for the present study, however, 
was secured through actual plant visits by trained representatives, in 
coinection with the Bureau’s survey of occupational wage rates. 
Adequate information was obtained only for the major industries in 
cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants. Material for a few of these 
aiies proved to be unsatisfactory. Data for a total of 101 cities are 
iteluded in this report. 

‘The statistical data secured for the year 1943 are undoubtedly more 
tecurate than those obtained in earlier years by questionnaire. The 

coverage of the present survey, moreover, permits presentation 

578877448 
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of considerable detail by individual city. This should greatly increag 
the usefulness of the entrance-rate data in collective bargaining and 
for stabilization purposes. On the other hand, the lack of information 
for small communities makes impossible the computation of State o 
National averages and greatly limits the opportunity for comparisons 
with earlier years. 

The present survey includes for most cities all important industries 
employing common laborers. This has meant the addition of a num 
ber of industries not previously included in the Bureau’s studies of 
entrance rates, such as ordnance and accessories, electrical machin 
nonferrous metals and their products, airframes and aircraft parts 
andfshipbuilding. A number of industries previously represented, 
however—such as cement, fertilizer, and brick, tile, and terra cotta— 
are typically small-town industries, and for that reason were found ip 
few of the large cities. Omitted from the survey, moreover, are a few 
nondurable-goods industries, such as printing and publishing, and 
textiles and apparel, in which the occupation of common laborer is 
seldom found. As a result, the level of common-labor entrance rates 
reported in this study is influenced to a considerable degree by the 
wage levels prevailing in the durable-goods group of industries. The 
great majority of common laborers in manufacturing industries, tobe 
sure, are employed by the durable-goods group. 

The information on common labor obtained in connection with the 
occupational wage-rate survey is somewhat more limited than that 
collected in former surveys. Only the common-labor entrance rate 
and the total plant employment are available for 1943. No informe 
tion was obtained, as in earlier surveys, regarding the number of com- 
mon laborers at the entrance rate and their racial designation. The 
lack of information with respect to the number of common laborers at 
entrance rates not only makes it impossible to present frequency dis 
tributions of common laborers by rate, but also influences the method 
of weighting the entrance-rate data. 


METHOD OF WEIGHTING 


The entrance rates reported by individual establishments cooperat 
ing in this survey have been “weighted” in proportion to the total 
number of employees in the respective establishments and industries 
Thus, the entrance rate of an establishment employing 1,000 workers 
has been given twice as much weight as that of an establishment em- 
ploying only 500. Similarly, in combining the averages for individual 
industries, broad industry groups, or different cities, the total employ- 
ment in those economic segments has been taken into account. 
weighting has been necessary to make allowance for the greater inflt- 
ence of large establishments and to offset differences in the complete 
ness of reporting from industry to industry and from city to city? 

It is recognized that total employment does not constitute an idedl 
weighting factor for combining common-labor entrance rates. 
number of common laborers employed at entrance rates—or perhaps 

2In most of the Bureau’s earlier studies of common-labor entrance rates the data were essentialiy # 


weighted. Although the number of workers reported as receiving the respective entrance rates in 
ating establishments was taken into account, no allowance was made for the over- or under-re 
of the various industries or regions. Since representation was most complete among the higher-wage inde 
tries and areas, this method tended to overstate the average level of entrance rates. In tabulating the 
for 1942, a system of weighting was introduced to correct this error. (See Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 733: Hourly Entrance Rates Paid to Adult Male Common Laborers, 1942, p. 3.) 
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the number of common laborers hired over a period of time—would be 
more appropriate. These more desirable measures, however, were 
available for use in the present survey. 

There is little doubt that within a specific industry total employ- 
ment constitutes an adequate weighting factor for combining the 
entrance-rate data for individual plants, for it may be assumed that 
the ratio of common laborers to total employees shows considerable 
wiformity among establishments in the same line of production. 
On the other hand, total plant employment has definite limitations 
when used in combining the data for different industries in order to 
urive at average entrance rates for broad industry groups, cities, 
or regions. Thus, it is probable that certain industries employing 
relatively large,proportions of common laborers, such as building 
construction, have been underweighted somewhat in the present tabu- 
lations. It is believed, however, that the use of total employment 
as a weighting factor has not greatly distorted the general averages 
for industry groups, cities, or regions. 


COVERAGE OF SURVEY 


Information on entrance rates of common laborers was obtained 
from 9,740 establishments employing a total of 4,613,496 workers. 
Of these establishments, 7,024 employing 4,135,872 workers were in 
manufacturing industries, 2,340 with 163,236 workers were in the 
building-construction industry, and 376 with 314,388 workers were 
in public utilities. The reports are believed to cover a substantial 
segment of manufacturing industries and building construction and 
to provide virtually complete coverage of public utilities, employing 
common labor, in the large cities. In a number of instances the data 
are for representative samples of industries, rather than for complete 
industries. Taking account of other establishments and workers 
represented, in addition to those actually studied, the figures pre- 
sented in this report relate to 16,787 establishments and 5,873,000 
workers; of these, 11,381 establishments and 5,182,000 workers were 
in manufacturing, 5,011 establishments and 368,000 workers were in 
building construction, and 395 establishments and 323,000 workers 
were in public utilities.* 

The entrance-rate data in this report relate to the spring and summer 
Pesan med which period the occupational wage-rate survey was 

ucted. 


Average Hourly Entrance Rates 


The average entrance rate for common labor in large cities in the 
and summer of 1943 was 70.7 cents per hour. This undoubt- 
edly reflected the highest level of pay for common labor in the history 


the Nation. : 
Widely different general levels of common-labor entrance rates 
were found in the seven broad regions into which the country was 


_—_ 

‘An t discrepancy may seem to exist between the weighted and unweighted figures, the weighted 
plants showing an increase of 72 mt over the unweighted number and the weighted employ- 
that being only 27 percent greater than the unweighted figure. This is due principally to the fact 
Many of the industries in the manufacturing group which were covered on a — basis employed 
few workers, whereas many of the numerically important industries, such as blast furnaces, 
Works, and rolling mills, airframes, and shipbuilding, were surveyed in full and their total employment 

Was already represented in the unweighted employment figures. 
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divided for purposes of this survey. As may be seen from th 
regional averages shown in table 1, the level of average rates vay; 
from 53.0 cents in the Southeastern States to 81.7 cents on the Pacifie 
Coast. The average entrance rates for the other five broad regions 
are distributed throughout this range, the respective averages bej 
74.0 cents for the East North Central States, 69.8 cents for the 
Middle Atlantic States, 64.7 cents for the New England States, 619 
cents for the West North Central and Mountain States, and 572 
cents for the Southwestern States. These figures, it should be mm 
membered, represent only the level of common-labor entrance rates 
in the large cities found in these regions and not the level for cities 
of all sizes. 


TaBLe 1.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in Lary 
Cities, by Industry and Region,' Spring and Summer 1943 
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Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—Delaware, District of 

New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, 

tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia; Hast North 

Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; West North Centr and Mountain—Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
ming; Southwest—Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas; Pacifie—C 
Oregon, and Washington. 






1 States included in the regions are as follows: New England—Connecticut, Maine, Masesehuete iy 
Be M 3 
0 


The general level of entrance rates of common laborers in the veriow 
regions is determined by a number of factors, such as the industrial 
pattern of the particular region, the wage levels prevailing in speci 
industries, the extent of unionization, variations in size of city, && 
The level in one region may be profoundly influenced by the presen 
of two or three large, high-wage, and highly organized industries:# 
on the Pacific Coast, where the shipbuilding and the aircraft indue 
tries are very important. The level in another region may 1! 
the rates paid in a wide variety of industries, with no major mau 
tries dominating the group. The regional averages eppearing # 
table 1, therefore, should not be considered to reflect differences® 
the rate of remuneration for similar work in the same industry. “« 
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ific industries common to all regions provide the most depend- 
ible basis for a regional comparison of common-labor entrance rates. 
Regional averages based on eight such industries * were arrived at by 

ting the rate for each industry by the total employment in the 
industry in the Nation as a whole. By this method, adjustment was 
made for variations in proportions of total employment in these 
industries within the respective regions. These general averages 
were then converted to index numbers based on the United States 
average for all eight industries. The resulting index numbers are as 


follows: 
Index 
numbers 
(U. S.=100.0) 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


East North Central 
West North Central and Mountain 


Substantial regional variations were still apparent. The highest 
rates were on the West Coast and the next highest in the East North 
Central region. There appeared to be little difference in average 
entrance rates paid in the New England and Middle Atlantic cities. 
The West North Central region, which also includes the Mountain 
ngion, had the lowest rates of the five Northern regions. Entrance 
tates in the South were considerably lower than in any of the Northern 

i Entrance rates in the Southwest region were somewhat 
higher than in the Southeastern region. 


VARIATION BY INDUSTRY 


Considerable variation in common-labor entrance rates was also 
found among industries. For all cities combined, the highest average 
tate (82.6 cents an hour) was paid by the building-construction 
industry, the next highest rate (70.3 cents an hour) by the manufac- 

ing industries, and the lowest rate (64.2 cents an hour) by public 
utilities (table 1). Building construction had the highest rate in all 
but one of the seven regions and utilities had the lowest rate in five 
of the seven regions. In the New England region the utility rate 
was substantially higher than the rate for manufacturing, while in 
the West North Central region it exceeded the manufacturing rate 
by a small margin. 

In manufacturing, entrance rates were, on the whole, higher in 
the durable-goods industries than in the nondurable-goods industries, 
thé respective average hourly entrance rates for these two groups for 
ilcities combined being 71.0 and 65.1 cents. In the five Northern 
tegions the difference in rates between the two groups was small, 
i@ounting to less than 4 cents in all five regions and to less than 2 
tentsin two regions. In contrast, in each of the two Southern regions, 
the difference in favor of durable-goods industries exceeded 10 cents 


“Variations in average hourly entrance rates were more pronounced 
ii general among the nondurable-goods than among the durable- 


. construction; public utilities; blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills; ferrous foundries; 
Machinery (except electrical); fabricated structural steel; airframes; ard shipbuilding. 
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goods industries. In the former group, entrance rates for all citig 
combined ranged from 46.2 cents for tobacco manufacturing to 924 
cents for petroleum refining; in the latter group they varied from 533 
cents for furniture and finished lumber products to 74.4 cents fo 
transportation equipment and parts. Of the eight durabl 
industries for which figures are shown, all but one had average ho 
entrance rates in excess of 60 cents and five had rates in excess of 675 
cents. In contrast, of the seven nondurable-goods industries for 
which figures are presented only three had rates in excess of 67.5 cents 
an hour, while three had rates under 60 cents. 

It should be noted that a number of the manufacturing industries 
for which average entrance rates are presented in table 1 are in reality 
broad industry groups and that the regional variations indicated by 
these rates may be due in part to differences in content of the group 
from region to region. A more dependable measure of regional 
variations in entrance rates between industries may be had from g 
comparison of the entrance rates of specific industries, such as ma. 
chinery (except electrical), building construction, and public utilities, 
For all three of these industries the highest rates were paid on the 
Pacific Coast. The next highest rates in building construction and 
machinery were paid in the East North Central States, while the next 
highest rate in public utilities was found in the New England region. 
The lowest rates for the same three industries were found in south 
eastern or southwestern cities. 

The pattern of variation in average hourly entrance rates for all 
manufacturing in large cities is much the same as that found in the 
all-industry averages. (See table 2.) The highest rates for all 
manufacturing in general were in West Coast cities, except that 
Detroit ranked second in the all-manufacturing averages. The 
next highest averages were generally found in cities in the East 
North Central region and the lowest in cities in the two Southem 
regions. As was pointed out earlier in connection with the regional 
averages, the general averages shown for all industries and for all 
manufacturing industries in regions and cities are significant only 
an indication of the general level of common-labor entrance rates in 
those regions and cities. 


ENTRANCE RATES IN INDIVIDUAL CITIES 


Although information on entrance rates of common laborers was 
collected for 101 cities with a population of 100,000 or more, figures 
are presented in this report only for a total of 89 cities, the data fe 
a number of adjacent cities having been combined and a single set 
figures presented for such cities. For example, combined figures are 
presented for Minneapolis and St. Paul; Kansas City, Kans., and 
Kansas City, Mo.; Oakland and San Francisco; Albany and Sehe 
nectady; New York and Yonkers, etc. Moreover, a single set d 
figures is shown for four cities in eastern New Jersey—Elizabeth, 
Jersey City, Newark, and Paterson—as these cities appear ™ 
constitute a single wage area. ' 
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2.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in Large 
aa Cities, Spring and Summer 1943 





—_—_— 


Manufacturing 





Selected industries 
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| tries | man- /naces, Her. struc- 
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tur- works, found- 

and | ties 

roll- | 

ing 

mills 
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|$0. 757 |$0. 675 








Angeles and Long Beach 

Kew York and Yonkers... oe ae 
Philadelphia and Camden.......------- | 
90,000 and under 1,000,000: 



































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers i 
Cities, Spring and Summer 1943—Continued ae Larg 





Manufacturing 





Selected industries 





Blast 
Population group and city fur- 
naces, 
steel 
works, 
and 
roll- 


Feed 











New Bedford and Fall R 

New Haven 

Norfolk 

Oklahoma City-.....-. paen es 
maha 





nidnciancbadesees ; 
Sacramento ie 
Salt Lake City 

San Di 

8 

Shreveport. ........ , 
Scranton. ..........- 

South Bend 

Spokane... ....... 

Springfield _ - 














Wilmington.....___- ; 
Youngstown 


PrLLLLELEL LL ELLE Ltt Te 


“BRGESSEPE FER PE TESS eS SeeEE 3 




















1 Includes industries for which data are not presented separately. 


3 Data insufficient to justify ya of an average. 
+ Averages not shown to avoid disclosing information for one large firm operating several plants in the 


city. 


It should be remembered that the figures in this report indicate only 
the level of entrance rates in industries in large cities and not, as 
earlier surveys, the level of entrance rates in selected industries i 
the country as a whole. The figures for large cities are believed ® 
be slightly higher than those for the whole country, owing to the fad 
that wages are generally somewhat higher in large cities than in Smal 
cities. 

An examination of the average hourly common-labor entrance rate 
for all industries in 89 large cities or groups of cities for which figure 
are shown in table 2 reveals widely different wage levels among thet 
cities. There was a difference of 54.7 cents between the lowest aij 
average—37.0 cents for Charlotte—and the highest city average—9M 
cents for Seattle. Tacoma, Spokane, and Portland all averaged 
slightly more than 89 cents per hour, and Detroit and San Francs 
tied for fifth place with 88 cents. In somewhat more than three-fifils 
of these cities, average hourly entrance rates were found within 
25-cent range 55 to 80 cents, while in more than one-third of the cit 
the range in rates was less than 10 cents—from 60 to 70 cents an 
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An analysis of the figures for the specific industries listed in table 2 
reveals marked differences in rates between cities. The rates paid 
the building-construction industry showed the greatest dispersion, 
ing from 40 cents in Little Rock to $1.10 in Tacoma. Average 
entrance rates of 80 cents or more an hour were found in nearly half 
of the cities surveyed. None of the building-construction rates were 
shove 70 cents in the 25 cities of the Southeast and Southwest regions, 
whereas rates under 70 cents were found in only 6 of the northern 
ities. There was a range of somewhat more than 50 cents in the 
average hourly entrance rates paid by ferrous foundries, machinery, 
md public utilities. The somewhat narrower range in meat-packing 
mites, which varied from 34.7 cents in Chattanooga to 75.6 cents in 
los Angeles, may be due to the fact that it was possible to show figures 
for this industry only in a limited number of cities, most of which 
were cities of 250,000 or more. The pattern of variation of rates 
for these four industries followed in general that of the building-con- 
struction industry. It should be pointed out, however, that average 
mies in these industries were substantially lower than those paid in 
building construction. The greatest concentration of rates was found 
in blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, in which rates varied 
oly 25.2 cents among the large cities for which figures are shown. 
Most of this variation was due to the established regional differentials 
in this industry; the rate of 78 cents prevailed in the Northern States 
ast of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and the rate of 60.5 
tents prevailed in the South. The average rate of 85.5 cents for this 
industry in Seattle undoubtedly reflected the influence of the high- 
wege shipbuilding industry. 
Table 3 presents index numbers of wage rates based on a compari- 


sn’ of four specific industries, namely, building construction, public 
Wilities, ferrous foundries, and machinery (except electrical) in 51 
lected cities. These industries constitute a substantial segment of 
the industrial composition of the cities and provide a more repre- 
sntative basis for measuring intercity variations in common-labor 
entrance rates than would a comparison of rates for a single specific 
industry. The re show that the highest wage levels were generally 
es 


in cities on the t Coast, the index numbers of four of the five cities 
in this area for which figures are shown exceeding 120. The next 
highest levels were in the East North Central States, the index num- 
bers for 12 of the 15 cities in this region coming within a 20-point 
from 90 to 110. Wage levels were somewhat lower in the New 
d and Middle Atlantic areas, 4 of the 8 cities in the former 
mgion having index numbers within the 5-point range from 90 to 95 
ind 8 of the 11 cities in the latter region having index numbers within 
the 10-point range from 85 to 95. No northern city had an index 
mumber as low as 80, whereas none of the 9 southern cities for which 
are presented had an index number as high as 80. Wage levels 
Were substantially lower in the Southeast than in the Southwest, only 
me of the six cities in the former region having an index number in 
tcess of 65, while the index numbers for the 3 cities in the Southwest 
fame within the 15-point renge from 65 to 80. 
eC 
‘in order to overcome variations in the proportions of workers in these industries in the various cities, 


‘Sverages were arrived at by weighting the averages for each industry by the total employment in that 
an in 7) ie The city averages were then converted to index numbers, using the average for 
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TasiE 3.—Index Numbers of Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in Foy 
Identical Industries in 51 Selected Cities, Spring and Summer 1943 


[Average, 51 cities= 100} 














a tan 
“a Index —— } 
— | numbers | = | oie 
1,000,000 and over: 250,000 and under 500,000—Continued. | 
Chicago... ... beckoned 108. 0 Seattle____. ie: j Ins 
Detroit EE FL 117.9 Toledo-_.._..- : 2 ike 
Los Angeles and Long Beach____ 105. 1 |} 100,000 and under 250,000: | 
New York and Yonkers____.___. 90.8 kron ee m9 
Philadelphia and Camden- _-_. 92.7 Albany and Schenectady } 85.6 
500,000 and under 1,000,000: ne re | 105.9 
0 EE . 87.4  - eae : | 106.3 
Boston and Lynn- -- 94.6 Charlotte. __..... | RT 
SI éh bi vcndésacd 99.3 Chattanooga | 628 
| ARTIS. UE ‘ 108. 9 Dayton --.- a | 7.5 
Milwaukee._.___- STi hele 100.0 Fort Worth. a FF ; fa: 
Minneapolis and St. Paul_.___- 101.3 Grand Rapids... eles ¥ m8 
Newark, Elizabeth, Paterson, and DT Sisseiescscheha : 81 
Jersey City. ....... a ee 96. 5 DED, > cntisbocasteban MI 
Pittsburgh......................- 108.2 || New Haven. | 
St. Louis._......... shiny 91.1 Oklahoma City--__-__. TI 
San Francisco and Oakland _...___- 123.3 Omaha..........--- 812 
250,000 and under 500,000: | a 100.6 
SESE ESS ES PP Tee ee ‘a 60.2 South Bend___.-......_-- ; } 100.1 
Birmingham _._.. Saotundilintas 61.1 Springfield _-___.--. | 1 
Cincinnati... ......... é 85.0 Syracuse __..- a ex 80.7 
Columbus...........- od | 94.2 Tacoma.._..._.. 18 
Denver. a. ade 89.1 . eee | 77 
Indianapolis sdobbibbiiied | 90.0 ar , on 1 
RTE | 78.8 Waterbury .. -- . RO 
Portland | 130.3 Wilmington | 80.5 
Providence __ | 89.7 Worcester. - ees , obi “5 
Rochester 94.4 











An examination of the data for specific industries within cities 
indicates that the industrial pattern of a city exerts a profound inflv- 
ence on the level of rates in that city. For example, the predomi- 
nance of heavy durable-goods industries, most of which pay typically 
high rates to their workers, accounts for the high wage levels of such 
cities as Cleveland, Detroit, and Pittsburgh; while the presence of the 
shipbuilding industry, with its well-paid and numerically important 
labor force, operates to raise the averages for Seattle, Portland, and 
San Francisco. 

To some extent, the level of entrance rates in cities is also affected 
by the degree of unionization found there. Separate tabulations for 
union and nonunion establishments have not been prepared in con 
nection with this study, but it is well known from other studies by 
the Bureau that wage rates in establishments with union agreements 
generally exceed those in nonunion establishments. 

These data show no consistent relationship between the level o 
common-labor entrance rates and size of city. The wage advantage 
which cites of 500,000 and over appear to enjoy over cities of less than 
500,000 is very largely due to the fact that all southern cities, most 
of which have wage levels substantially below those found in northem 
cities, are found!in the “under 500,000” group of cities.® 


RATE CHANGES FROM 1942 TO 1943 


Because of changes in the scope of the survey, the nature of the 
data collected, and the method of weighting the data, it is impost 
to continue the historical series of common-labor entrance rates estab 


* Datafeollected in earlier years have indicated, however, that entrance rates in cities of less than 100,000 
are appreciably iower on the average than those in the larger cities in the same region. 
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lished in earlier years. Dependable conclusions can be drawn, how- 
ever, as to the relative changes which have occurred in entrance rates 


in manufacturing, building construction, and public utilities by com- - 

—_——. ing the entrance rates of firms which reported in both 1942 and 
| Index 1943. There were 1,595 such firms, employing 630,352 workers in a 
jnumtes § 1943, Of these firms, 632 employing 384,169 workers were in manu- 4 
~~ & feturing, 753 with 51,914 workers were in building construction, and ’ 


-| 1a6 § 90 with 194,269 workers were in public utilities. These firms were 

rm in large cities widely scattered over the country. 

me The weighted average hourly entrance rates for 1942 and 1943, 

| wa ysing 1943 plant employment as the weighting factor in both years, ’ 
| ‘gt I indicate an increase in entrance rates between 1942 and 1943 of 4.5 
| $f Ef percent in manufacturing, an increase of 8.3 percent in building con- 

-| 1 & struction, and an increase of 11.4 percent in public utilities (see 

ai & tabulation below). Greater relative increases in rates occurred in 

“| § the South than in the North, the respective percentages being 6.0 and 

7m? § 44 for manufacturing, 17.1 and 6.6 for building construction, and 16.6 

as @ and 11.0 for public utilities. 


100.1 Percent of increase, 1942 to 1943— 
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Earnings of Bank Employees, Spring and Summer of 
1943 


Summary 


THE straight-time hourly earnings of 18,657 bank tellers employed 
in 1,312 institutions studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1943 averaged 92.5 cents. Tellers in cities of less than 50,000 popula. 
tion earned an average of 84.8 cents per hour, while the corresponding 
figure for cities of 250,000 and over was 94.2 cents. The earnings 
of note tellers exceeded those of all-round tellers by 14.6 cents an hour, 
The 3,056 stenographers studied earned an average of 79.8 cents 
an hour; clerk-typists averaged 58.4 cents an hour. The rate for 
ochihbeiineaiediise operators (66.3 cents) was slightly above that 
for bookkeepers, who received an average of 64.9 cents. The total 
earnings for these workers are somewhat above these averages as § 
result of overtime premiums and bonuses; the latter sometimg 
amount to as much as 10 percent of yearly salaries. 


Method and Scope of Study 


This analysis of earnings in banks is based on a study of more than 
28,000 employees of 1,312 banks, trust companies, and savings and 
loan associations in 144communities. The areas studied were selected 
principally on the basis of the needs of the National War Labor Boa 
for wage data to be used in connection with the stabilization progral 

ifferent 


Although these areas are widely scattered and of many 

types, they do not necessarily constitute a representative cris 
section of all American communities, since they were not selectal 
with any such purpose in mind. Despite this limitation, the dat 
collected constitute a large and important addition to the available 
information on earnings which, for this type of worker, has hereto 
fore been somewhat scanty. 

The establishments selected for study within each of the 144 wage 
areas constitute all or a representative sample of the local banking 
institutions. The types of banks studied include National, State 
industrial, mutual and private savings banks, trust companies, 
building and loan associations, and, in many areas, personal credit 
or finance companies. 

The wage data on which this analysis is based were compiled from 
pay rolls by trained field representatives of the Bureau of Labe 
Statistics who visited each bank and classified the employees in #& 
cordance with a set of standard job descriptions. The wage dal 
reflect the rates in effect during the spring and summer of 1943. TH 
employees covered by this study do not include all of those working 
in the entire group of banks. Differences in size as well as in scope 
and type of operations among institutions give rise to rather mark 
variations in occupational patterns. It was necessary, th 
to limit the study to workers in jobs which can be defined in r 
specific terms and are found in nearly every type of establishma 
covered by the survey. A few occupations have Sonn omitted 


| Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis by Harold R. Hosea. 
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of their comparative numerical unimportance. This summary is 
shus based primarily on the earnings of tellers and of women employed as 
hookkeepers, bookkeeping-machine operators, calculating-machine 

tors, file and general clerks, stenographers, and clerk-typists. 
2 umbers of men employed in jobs other than that of teller were 
insufficient to warrant detailed study. 

It should be noted also that the scope of this survey differed some- 
ghat among the occupations covered. For example, earnings data 
are available for tellers in the entire 144 communities studied, but 
the information on general office occupations is limited to 116 areas, 
as noted below. 

Although the majority of bank employees are paid by the week, 
half month, or month, the earnings data have been reduced to an 
hourly basis to permit comparisons among banks with differing pay 

iods and between bank wage scales and those for other industries 
in which substantial proportions of the workers are customarily paid 
in terms of hourly rates. The rates for bank employees have been 
computed by dividing their standard pay (exclusive of any overtime 
premiums or bonuses except cost-of-living adjustments) for the pay 
period by the scheduled or regular hours. The averages shown do 
not, consequently, reflect “take-home” pay. Payment for over- 
time work at premium rates in these banks was by no means universal 
at the time of the survey,’ but the total earnings of some employees 
were increased by such extra amounts. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the widespread practice of paying 
various types of bonuses in amounts which may be related to the pro- 
ductivity of the employee or to company earnings, volume of business, 
or profits.® These bonuses, often paid at Christmas, sometimes 
amount to 10 percent or more of the employees’ annual earnings, but 
the great variety of provisions governing these payments makes any 

tic tabulation of the amounts involved virtually impossible. 


a 
Bibeteently, no precise estimate of the effect us bonus payments on 
ae can be made, but it is apparent that the general averages 
would be increased appreciably if it were possible to take account of 


these amounts. 


Earnings of Tellers 


The 18,657 tellers included in this survey earned an average of 
2.5 cents per hour, exclusive of overtime premiums and bonuses, 
during the pay-roll periods studied (table 1). In the 40-hour week 
f@mmon in banking, their average straight-time earnings would 
mount to about $37. 

The average of 93.6 cents for the 15,200 tellers employed in northern 

exceeds the corresponding figure for southern institutions 
7.9 cents) by less than 6 cents per hour. It should be noted, how- 
wer, that this comparison must be interpreted as only a rough approxi- 
Mation, since the northern and southern cities studied do not constitute 


of differences in the nature of their operations, there is considerable variation among banks in 
of these institutions which are subject to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
also be noted that the method of computing pay for overtime typical of industrial establishments 
‘Dot used in | banks. Some institutions compute overtime on the basis of varying workweeks; 
this case the total hours worked by an employee in any given week are divided into his basic weekly 
the average hourly rate for that icular week. The overtime premium is then com- 
by multiplying one-half the hourly rate by the number of hours worked in excess of 40. 
as 8 result of cost-of-living adjustments are included in the earnings data shown, even 
ints are, in some cases, in the form of a bonus. 
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a completely representative cross section of the communities withip 
these two broad regions. 


Tasre 1,—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings ' of Bank Tellers, by Regi 
and City Size, Spring and _ at 1943 by Region, Sex, 





$$ 
Number Hourly earnings 
leg e = | Number! of estab- | Number ——-———————______ 
Region, sex, and city size | of cities | lish- - 
| studied | ments | tellers | General ‘West | Highest 


studied average city city 
average average 


—a- ——|— 


Males and females 





2 
& 


All cities combined - - 7s 18,657 | $0.925 | $0. 502 | 
Under 50,000 population odaitel d ‘ 857 . 848 700 | 
50,000 and under 100,000. a 31 | 9 1, 182 . 876 . 502 | 
100,000 and under 250,000. 3, 449 . 898 . 753 
250,000 and over : 13, 169 . 942 .773 


252 


15, 200 | 936 502 
555 R! 70 
768 87 502 | 

2, 314 915 . 753 

11, 563 . 948 844 | 


Under 50,000 population. - 
50,000 and under 100,000__. 
100,000 and under 250,000 
250,000 and over 


Ba52s 


. 706 | 
Under 50,000 population -. i J ! 74 
50,000 and under 100,000____- . aa - 87! . 706 | 
100,000 and under 250,000 7s : . 13! ‘ . 753 
250,000 and over__.. .. 


Males 


Fo 


All cities combined . 
Under 50,000 population \ 
50,000 and under 100,000__..___. 
100,000 and under 250,000. _- 
250,000 and over. dee 


a 


rth 

m7 50,000 population aaah 
50,000 and under 100,000___--- 
100,000 and under 250,000_- 
250,000 and over- 





Under 50,000 population - é< 

50,000 and under 100,000__.......... bent 
100,000 and under 250,000___. _. naan 
NN BOR din dei ctiindsiwssipoené 


Females 


Pf? oe rs . 
BS2Se BBR=SR RBSSS 


el aot el oh a 


All cities combined... __- niin 
Under 50,000 population. - .. 
50,000 and under 100,000 ____- 
100,000 and under 250,000 
250,000 and over 


Deans tana riedabtnessystex 
Under 50,000 population - - - 
50,000 and under 100,000 

100,000 and under 250,000 
250,000 and over 


South... d 3 
Under 50,000 population 59 | 122 

50,000 and under 100,900 hen 58 | 140 : 

100,000 and under 250,000......... ‘ | 137 | 479 ‘ - 613 | 
250,000 and over - ; 114 | 500 . 708 . 631 | 





1 Exclusive of bonuses (except when based 'on cost-of-living adjustments) and premium payments fer 
overtime work. 
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As might be expected, the earnings of tellers tend to be higher in the 
larger centers. For the country as a whole, they range from 84.8 
cents in places with less than 50,000 population to 94.2 cents in cities 
with 250,000 or more inhabitants, in which roughly 70 percent of the 
elers studied were employed. Ai: 

A similar relationship between earnings and size of city is generally 
apparent when the northern and southern cities are considered sepa- 
rately; but, especially in the case of the South, the data are probably 
not entirely conclusive because of the distribution of the areas studied.‘ 


WAGE DIFFERENCES, BY SEX 


Nearly 40 percent (6,995) of the tellers whose earnings were studied 
were women, and their straight-time hourly average of 71.3 cents was 
34 cents below the corresponding figure for men. The city averages 
for men ranged from 72.0 cents per hour in a small northern area to 
$1.305 for a city in the size group 50,000 to 100,000 pepulation. One 
southern area showed an average as low as 47.2 cents per hour for 
female tellers; the highest was 99.5 cents, for a small northern com- 
munity. The relationship between earnings and size of city is clearly 
discernible in the case of the men studied; for women it is apparent 
though less marked. The general North-South difference was about 
6 percent for both men and women. 

The substantial difference of 34 cents per hour in the average earn- 
ings of men and women can by no means be interpreted as an accurate 
measure of sex differences in basic rates. Several factors tend to exag- 
gerate these differences. In the first place, the widespread employ- 
ment of women as bank tellers is a comparatively recent development, 
and their average length of service is seabenedlie somewhat shorter 
than that of the typical male employee, despite the increased turnover 
among the latter occasioned by the war. Since the wage scales of 
most banks provide for automatic salary increases based on length of 
service on a given job, there is a tendency for the women to be con- 
centrated in the lower salary brackets. Detailed data on length of 
service were not compiled in the course of the present survey, hence 
it is not possible to make a precise estimate of the importance of this 
factor. There is, nevertheless, adequate evidence to indicate that the 
sex differential of 34 cents per hour referred to above is a substantial 
overstatement of any differences in basic wage rates for men and 
women. 

A second factor to be considered has been reported by many of the 
Bureau’s field representatives. Principally because of their longer 
average experience, the male tellers in many banks are assigned to 
tages in which the volume of business is heaviest; in other cases, men 
wait on customers for a relatively larger proportion of the working 
day. Such differences in duties, although insufficient to warrant 
separate occupational classifications, may nevertheless be reflected in 

¢ differences in salary rates for men and women. 


Mal eh each of the individual areas studied will appear later in a bulletin incorporating the material 
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WAGE DIFFERENCES, BY TYPE OF WORK 


Note tellers, who constituted about a seventh of the 18,657 studi 
earned a straight-time average of $1.020 per hour, or nearly 10 cent 
more than the average for the entire group (table 2). The lowest 
average (87.4 cents) was that for all-round tellers, while paying and 
receiving tellers, by far the largest of the three groups, showed 
average of 92.5 cents per hour. The relationships between earnj 
and type of work follow the same general pattern when the data fo 
men and women are considered separately. An examination of th 
information for individual areas and city-size groups reveals a simily 
set of differences. It should also be noted that the average for aj}. 
round tellers is affected to a greater degree than the other two groy 
by the relatively lower earnings of women; nearly half the all-round 
tellers found were women, whereas the corresponding proportions fo 
note and paying and receiving tellers were a third or less. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Hourly Earnings ' of Bank Tellers in 144 Areas, by T: Vek 
and Sex, Spring and Summer 1943 itd 





All workers Men Women 





lite 
Occupation | Shentiea! Average) Number| Average} Number 
of work-| hourly | of work-| hourly | of work- 

ers earnings} ers earnings} ers 





Fy ee Oe Sy $0.925 | 11,662 | $1.053 6, 995 


All-round tellers | & .874| 2,671] 1.035] 2,490 
1.020 1,913 1. 125 
.925| 7,078| 1.040] 3,739 








ying and receiving tellers 




















1 Baeneve of bonuses (except when based on cost-of-living adjustments) and premium pay for overtim 
ork. 


Earnings of Clerical Workers 


As’ previously noted, data on earnings of clerical workers an 
available for 116 of the areas and approximately 1,100 of the bank 
included in this survey. Of the seven occupational groups studied 
detail, the 3,056 class A stenographers, who earned an average @ 
79.8 cents per hour, constituted the largest and the highest paid 
(table 3). he average for the northern cities (80.7 cents) exceeded 
that for the southern areas (75.9 cents) by about 5 cents per how 
As might be expected, the North-South differences were some 
smaller in the large cities than those found in the less densely pope 
lated communities. Although there is a noticeable relationshi 
tween earnings and size of city for these workers, it is not uniform, 
this may be, to some extent, a reflection of the fact that the com 
munities in various size groups are not proportionately represente 
in the study. 

The lowest-paid group was that made up of general clerks whe 
earned an average of 53.7 cents per hour. No striking variations 
the pattern of North-South differences appear except in the case 
the bookkeeping-machine operators. Among these workers, te 
averages for southern cities of 100,000 or more population are abort 
those in the North. 
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_—Average Hourly Earnings' of Women Workers in Selected Occupations in 
—.. 1 a beeen, By Region and Size of City, Spring and Summer 1943 





| Bookk | Calculatin 
} ookkeeping- culating- 
| Bookkeepers machine operators| machine operators 


| | 

Number |Average OPM, feats Number |A verage 
of | hourly of hourly of hourly 
workers esemings workers jearnings | workers jearnings 





Region and size of city 








—— c } 

reve Fee oh Sewn Seen 1,812 | $0.649 1,487 | $0. 663 
Alleities ...----—- - - ; - one — 

90,000 population eats 103 . 582 | 70 . 
emand under 100,000. 142 - 645 96 
and under 250,000 a 379 -6 273 
950,000 and over.....---- aes 1, 188 s 1, 048 
§0,000 population 3 ° 68 
Gino and under 100,000 53 ‘ 51 
100,900 and under 250,000 - 623 = 


250,000 and over_.......------- 











§0,000 population 
eran under 100,000. 
100,000 and under 250,000- 


250,000 and over 




















File clerks, General 


Stenographers, 
class A clerks class A 





Region and size of city Num- | Aver-|N Aver-| N Aver- 
ber age age age 
of | hourly hourly hourly 
work- | earn- earn- earn- 
ers ings ings ings 








All cities $0. 670 b $0. 798 
Under 50,000 population . 500 9] .46 65) .7 
90,000 and under 100,000 é . “ ° 59 
100,000 and under 250,000 - 625 . 6; . , = 
° . 6 











North ° 1, 756 
Under 50,000 population a 4 . 500 9 7 40; . 34 
90,000 and under 100,000 d ° ° 56 
100,000 and under 250,000 .6 . 386} . 195 

335 é Q ° . 1, 471 
Under 50,000 population__.........._. . 688 
$0,000 and under 100,000. ___........__.. 81] .716 

4 . 633 210 . 745 172 

226 - 796 207 
































"Exclusive of bonuses (except when based on cost-of-living adjustments) and premium pay for overtime 


"Number of establishments and/or workers insufficient to warrant presentation of an average. 


578877449 
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Union Wages and Hours in the Printing Trades, 


July 1, 1943’ 







Summary 






UNION wage rates averaged $1.304 per hour on July 1, 1943, for gj 
printing trades in the 75 cities surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Stati. 
tics. The average for the book and job trades was $1.218 and for the 
newspaper trades $1.472. These averages represent an increase of 33 
percent in the general level of union rates during the 13-month perigj 
from June 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943, bringing the index for the printj 
trades to 122.8 (1929=100). Union rates for the newspaper b 
advanced 4.2 percent and for the book and job 2.7 percent. About 
two-thirds of the union members benefited by these increases in Wage 
scales. Actual scales in July 1943 ranged from 40 cents per hour for 
book and job bindery women and platen press feeders in San Antonip 
to $2.667 per hour for hand compositors and machine operators 
Hebrew newspapers in New York. 

The average maximum workweek permitted at straight time by 
union agreements was 38.9 hours for all printing trades. The book 
and job average was 39.6 hours and the newspaper average 37.4 hour. 
Almost 90 percent of the book and job workers had a basic 40-how 
week, while a majority of the newspaper workers had a 37%-how 
week. Time arid one-half was reported as the initial overtime ratein 
over 99 percent of the quotations, covering 99.5 percent of the union 
members. 
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Scope and Method of Study 





Data on union scales of wages and hours in the printing trades har 
been collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year since 19M. 
The early studies were made in 39 cities and included 7 book and job 
occupations and 4 newspaper occupations. The studies have bea 
gradually extended to cover 75 cities and now include 11 book and job 
occupations and 8 newspaper occupations. These cities are in# 
States and the District of Columbia.’ 

The wage and hour scales obtained were those in effect on July lf 
union members only. No attempt was made to ascertain what p» 
portions of all the workers in the different occupations were unig 
members. The data were collected by field representatives of th 
Bureau who visited some responsible official of each local union whow 
scales are included in the study. Scales in negotiation or before th 
National War Labor Board at the time our representative called wer 
further checked before the data were tabulated so that increas 
retroactive to July 1, 1943, would be reflected in this report. Th 
1943 survey included 2,554 quotations of scales, covering 63,703 boa 
and job members and 32,418 newspaper members. 
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1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 
2 See footnote, p. 833. 
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Apprentices and foremen.—A young person working in the trade for 
, definite number of years, for the purpose of learning the trade, and 
-ades, reeiving instruction as an element of compensation, 1s considered an 

rentice. Scales for apprentices are not included in this report. 
No rates are included for strictly supervising foremen, or for indi- 
viduals who are paid unusual rates because of some personal qualifica- 
‘jon as distinct from the usual trade qualifications. 
Averages.—In computing the averages, each particular wage rate or 
943, for all hour scale was weighted by the number of members reported in that 
bor Stati. icular quotation. When a union representative reported more than 
and for the me occupational wage rate he was requested to divide the total mem- 
Pease of 33 bership to show the number normally working for each specified rate. 
vith period Thus, the averages reflect not only the actual rates provided in the 
1e prin wion agreements, but also the number of persons presumably benefit- 
per b ing from these rates. Honorary and inactive members were excluded, 
at. About ss were members employed in government printing plants where wage 
eS I Wagt B sales are not established through agreements with the union. 
er hour for Index numbers.—In the series of index numbers, the percentage 
vn Antonin change from year to year is based on aggregates computed from the 
re quotations of unions which furnished reports for identical occupations 
. in both years. The membership weights in both of the aggregates 
it time by wed in each year-to-year comparison are those reported for the second 
The book year. The index for each year is computed by multiplying the index 


ag for the preceding year by the ratio of the aggregates so obtained. 
SC 4U-R6R B ... 
L 37-hour *The following are the cities covered. ‘The numerals indicate the population group in which the city is 
; ineuded in tables 6 and 7. 











ime rate n North and Pacific 
f the UNI0D & paltimore, Md., II. New Haven, Conn., IV. 
ton, N. Y., V. New York, N.Y., 1. 
Mass., IT. Omaha, Nebr., [IV 
Buffalo, N. Y., II. Peoria, Ill., IV. 
Butte, Mont., V. Philadelphia, Pa., I. 
rong Va., V. hate Pm +" 
, IL, I. ortland, Maine, V. 
rades have ‘aeons, bio, un. Portland, Oreg., 111. 
} ¥ 4 Providence, R. I., III. 
since 1901. B Giunbus Ohic, IIT. Reading, Pa., IV. 
ok and job Davenport, Towa, included in Rock Island (Ul.) Rochester, N. Y., III. 
have has Rock Island (Iil.) district, IV. 
ave Dayton, Ohio, IV. St. Louis, Mo., II. 
ok and job Denver, Colo., III. St. Paul, Minn., III. 
Z Des Moines, Iowa, IV. Salt Lake City, Utah, IV. 
are In 4  Detsoit, Mich., 1. San Francisco, Calif., II. 
5g a IV. conan, Pe. 4 
iV. Seattle, Wash., a 
’ July 1 for Stand ag" Mich., IV. South Bend, Ind., IV. 
Indianapolis, ind., ITT. Spokane, Wash., IV. 
what pr Hams Clty, Mo., II Springfield, Mass., 1V. 
™ , ] if., I. Toledo, io, . 
vere the sin, Wis, V . Weshington. D. C., IL. 
ves 0 rN. H. Vv. Vichita, Kans., IV. 
. Milwaukee, Wis., II. Worcester, Mass., IV. 
nion whos , Minn., ILI. York, Pa., V. 
before the ie, eee in Rock Island (Ill.) district. Youngstown, Ohio, IV. 
W 
called - South and Southwest 
t increase 
t. Th Auanta, Ga., III. Memphis, Tenn., III. 
port. , Ala., IIT. Mobile, Ala., V. 
3.703 book fm “tatleston, 8. C., 'v. Nashville, Tenn., IV. 
, Charlotte, N. C., IV. New Orleans, La., III. 
Pulls, Tex., Il. Norfolk, Va., IV. 
eS a Oklahoma, City, Okla., IV. 
“7 . oenix, Ariz., V. 
fctson, Miss, V. Richinond, Va., IV. 
rope Fila., IV. San Antonio, Tex., III. 
Ark., V Tampa, Fla., IV. 
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The index numbers were revised on this basis in 1936 in order tj 















































































eliminate the influence of changes in union membership which obseyp bi 
the real changes in wages and hours. ! a 
For the trend of union rates, the tables of indexes (table 1) should hy fan 
consulted; for a comparison of wage rates between trades or citi Bw 
at a given time, the tables of averages (tables 2 and 6) should hk 
used. aN 
Trend of Union Wage Rates, 1907-43 th 
ral 
The general level of wage rates for all printing trades combing § @ 
advanced 3.3 percent during the 13-month period from June 1, 1942, 
July 1, 1943. Newspaper scales advanced substantially more thay ~ 
book and job—4.2 percent as compared with 2.7 percent. They §f id 
raises increased the index (1929=100) for newspaper trades to 1251, fF thi 
for book and job to 121.5, and the index for the combined groups §_! 
122.8 (table 1). fs bin 
Wages have been increasing steadily in the printing trades sing § 0 
1933, the greatest average rise occuring between June 1, 1941, ani § 2! 
June 1, 1942. Since the summer of 1939 the average union rates for § lsd 
all printing trades have increased 10.5 percent; for book and job Ts 
trades, 9.2 percent; and for newspaper trades, 12.6 percent. 
Tasie 1.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates in All Printing Trades, 1907-43 
[1929= 100) ‘ 
| Hourly wage rates | | Hourly wage rates 
Year I] Year j | 
All Book | News- || | All | Book | New # — 
printing | and job paper || | printing | and job | pape Alpe 
| 
Se () 30.0 39,2 || 1996.............--- 94.0} 950) gm Bok: 
i iastbnoanaminn ¢) 33.3 oe ae 96.7 | a3 | 4 . 
== . (@) 35.7 43.1 1928... $8.5 98.7 & 
1910. --- | Q 37.6 i e SaemeneaeR | 100.0 100.0 104 z 
1911... a 40.0 38.6 | ff | 101.5 101.8 ML! M 
 _—- = 40.7 39.3 cf 102.1 | 102.5 YL! 
1913....---- | 45 40.0 SE OF i eaescnenessancons 101.3 | 101.4 ¥ 
i ctibkwiibetaens } 423 40.9 "it See |} 953) 958) M5 ms 
1915... | 425 41.1 47.8 | 7.3; 4) oF 
1916... 42.9 41.7 48.0 101.0] 100.6) mus : 
2a 44.4 43.2 49.2 103.3 | 103.5 mm) 
ae 48.3 47.8 51.6 106.8 106.7 wi Newsp 
RSE 59.1 58.9 62.2 110.2 110.4 104s 
OTe 75.7 76.9 76.1 111.2 111.2 Ih! 
1921... 83.0 84.7 82.8 |} 1940_. 112.7 112.2 ms Co 
ct aeiekecemata 83.8 85.0 ac cccdaticnes 114.1 113.5} Mik 
i ndainihccantned 86. 4 $8.3 EE I nnccetcsnwanay 119.0} 1183] im 
Seickitkinevassuil 90. 6 92.0 Whe 0 MW. 122.8] 12.5) Mil Mi 
itidiedbuneciont 92.0 92.9 91.1 
1 Combined data for the years 1907-10 not available. Ms 
4 . Ma 
Union Wage Rates in 1943 
, — oo Ph 
_ The average union wage rate for all printing-trades members in 7% 
cities surveyed on July 1, 1943, was $1.304 per hour (table 2). Th 
book and job average was $1.218; the newspaper average for day 
and night work combined was $1.472. The average for newspape Pre 
day workers ($1.394) was almost 15 cents per hour less than the avert “ 





for night workers ($1.542). aa 
Among the individual book and job trades, photoengravers had the 
highest average hourly rate ($1.644), more than 10 cents per how 
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2 order to 
ch obscure: 





higher than the average for electrotypers ($1.535) who were in second 
In addition, composing-machine operators, machine tenders, 
) should hy # and cylinder pressmen had rates exceeding $1.35 per hour. Bindery 
3 OF cities | women had the lowest average in this branch ($0.609). 
should bk Photoengravers in the newspaper branch also had the highest 
sverage per hour ($1.731). This rate was over 25 cents higher than 
the average for all newspaper workers ($1.472). Three trades had 
rates below $1.50—journeymen pressmen ($1.43), stereotypers ($1.41), 
combingj 4 ad mailers ($1.178) who had the lowest rate in this branch. 
1, 1942 | Almost three-fifths of the printing-trades members had rates rang- 
nore than ng from $1.20 to $1.60 per hour. Over 55 percent of the book and 
ib members and 63 percent of the newspaper members had rates in 



































































































it. These 0! 
S$ to 1251, § this range. , 
groups ty 4 _In the book and job trades, rates ranged from 40 cents per hour for 
bindery women and platen-press feeders in San Antonio to $2.00 per 
ades since § hour for composing-room machine operators working on Hebrew text 
1941, ang § mNew York. Slightly over 8 percent of the members in this branch 
’ 
n rates for @ had rates of $1.60 or more. 
< and job f tare 2—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades by Hourly 
Rates, July 1, 1943 
|, 1907-43 | | Percent of union members whose rates (in cents) i 
per hour were— 
| Aver: | 
age | l l l 
Trade rate per} 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 | so | 90 | 100/ 110 
— hour | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and ‘ 
agi | under) under} under| under) under) under| under| under 
| 90 | 60 100 | 110 | 120 
ok | New —— eee ee ee 
job | DW Bi snprinting trades..................--..---- $1. 304 | o4| 37| 52/ 10] 12] 26] 46] 89 
eis cicukConcuniiecmnasccn’ | 1.218. | 5. 6.0] 10.1 
2 } 7 Bindery women a -4 1 
087 | a Bookbinders....- | 1 11.9] 33.0 
00.0 0: Compositors, han as 25) 10.8 
08 WL Electrotypers._.... 1 .4 4.1 
02 5 101! Machine operators...........-..-------- 1, 1.7] 10.2 
O14 1! Machine tenders (machinists) ..........- 1. 1.2) 149 
He - acon cmnnencae 1 19.8} 21.0 
08. 4 «! Sa cinwicecrentsncecenecen . | en ee ee ee ee See ee () 
Press assistants and feeders. .------.---- 1.049) 12) 65 | 46/ 41/101] 17.4) 198) 3.2 
Tine) Pressmen, eylinder_..........-.-------- 1 j Saat Bahee. ees A) 0. . 01 Sel ee 
03.5 th es 2,505 f...... Be Rees 12) 48) 15.0) 183) 167 
06.7) Mm 
eee + 3] 11] 18] 66 
ee ane aL RERRNNTET 1. 394 |222272 6] 1.3] 25| 10.4 
12.2 mi: rt SD annta cones | RE Pee ee mS 8] 12 3.0 
13.5} tel Compositors-........---------------=-- 
18.3 1m! Si tdehandusdecwn 1 
O15 1%! Night work-. 1 
. Machine operators 1 
y work 1 
i Night work........_.. 1 
Machine tenders (machinists) - of & 
eee. ne ewnnecenaecence--neeee- 1 
TLS 
acetic centemscp aces nicnsie 1 
EE ices Saniinriacnnan sin 3. 
“SERS VEER 
+. We a FF 
bers in 73 eon BC 
, 2) The i neteincesiaraccnaesl oe 
, S}e en (journeymen).................| 1 
e for day k 1 
newspape 1 
he averagt ¢ 4 pebeel IORORL lnneer ieenee jenseee 
1 AON PET Sy ew vey ETS 
rs had the 1 sade Rime Davee SR ace! Or 
hou 














"Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 2.— Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades 
Rates, July 1, 1943—Continued . by Heat 








| Percent of union members whose rates (in cents) 
per hour were— 





















Trade | | | 
120 | 130 140 | 150 160 | 170 180 | 190 
and | and | and | and | and | and | and and | ™ 
|under| under under under) under under| under} under| #4 
| 1380 | 140 | 180 | 160 | 170 180 | 190 | am0 | ome 
All printing trades..............--..----/-.---| 18.8 12.5 | 13.0 | 13.4 3.8 3.6 | 5.8 | 1.0] a: 
0S DESIST EE 21.5 | 10.5| 9.9 | 13.4 | 28] 11] 40] 51 @ 
Bindery women... .._..._..__-_. biineiae REE TEE BS ™ ad ifs. 
OO ee 32.4 | 16.2 2.2 -4 ’ om | 
_  _ < " Eee _-| 35.7 | 10.4| 26.5] 13.7 A } | 
RCS scons) £81 eet Sel 82 37.3) .4| 1031... bo 
Machine operators.........-...-.- ------«-| 21,3 | 15.4 | 10.5 | 39.9 | ona | Ke 
Machine tenders (machinists).......----.-| 9.2 | 18.6 | 26.2/ 17.9] 9.4 | 24] “4 
DE timeseccccee sayeth opeacanccesedh | 30.9) 9.7 |-.... | } 
Photoengravers...___-- snscccccecec-ceee] .8| 921 &9| 9.71 67| 5&8] SRI) are 
Press assistants and feeders. ...........-.. | 36.1] 4.0)......| a 
Pressmen, eylinder STII] 18.5 | 15.7 160) 224) as) saa eee 
a eae woae 5.2 | 15.4 | 3.1 | 8 | 
| | 
co wwdahe .3 | 16.3 19.1] 13.3] 5.9] 86] 94] LO! gs 
=}, _, Se | 18.4) 20.1 | 20.2) 10.2) 46/106); .1 41 3 
Night work........- 7 | 13.0 | 18.1 | 16.0] 7.0} 69/ 17.8) 32) 2 
Compositors-..-... sean so ° a oe i 
TT Sl asenscosensmsccsoscoessons! BL Eel eee Eee) el ae 4 ‘ 
Night work.___._- csosetgoucsonn| GOL GOL aBeT wet Mae) aera ? 
SD crachnwenpqunnencdnaade | iamene of ~ 
laine Seta ae 16.7 | 16.5 | 32.4) 10.1 3.0) 14.4 8 § 
dl Bee: 4.9 | 9.5 | 19.7 | 21.6] 11.8) 21] 29.0 § 
Machine tenders (machinists) ............. | we Ss } 
TREE EE ---<-| 13.3 | 15.2 | 34.9 10.6 |} 8.9) 14.4 3 
CET ATIC: 5,2 7.6 | 20.7 19.3 | 12.5 | 10.9 | 23.8 
Pe iitatithaheenvoynnsieotons Saseteiedl Deol SARS Bieta aa 
Rh ERE | | a a rR 16s Se a nondil 
Night work........ dase weer GG tLe ll ee ae eee ae 
Photoengravers.......-- en Sok) aie Sent |. EEE SS we 
Day work......-.-... eee ee eT Ie ie Cir i ee 
_ "ie: 31] .3| 1 7.1| 86| 15.6 | 285) 33) & 
Pressmen (journeymen) -.--. iti hedes cen & | " 
/ _ aa coneggind ----| 33.8 | 2.6 9.5 | 13.2 | 27 3] 
Night work........--. inant daacneheaitile 3.6 | 20.3 | 18.2) 24.6 2} 23.2 /.. 59; 
TEES REE! ee . nouscolececsiine 
SE A AT an 9.8 | 34.3 | 16.4) 18.2) 4.2) 11.8 . 3.8 4 
Night work.........-- - eT. 2.6 | 17.5 | 27.0 3.0] 183) 3.6| 186! 6&4 
Stereotypers............. eraiee See: i |- 3 
=e ied ---| 23.3 | 4.0) 7.9) 97 2) ae eee 
Night work.........-. oh oad d --| 7.3 | 23.2 | 26.4 4.5 ia 7 ---| 21.7 4 





1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


In the newspaper trades, rates ranged from 55 cents per hour (the 
starting rate) for mailers in Portland, Maine, to $2.667 for hand com- 














positors and machine operators (working nights) on Hebrew text m 
New York. Over one-fourth of the workers earned $1.60 or moreand 
less than 10 percent had rates below $1.20. About 69 percent of the 
day-shift newspaper members and about 58 percent of the night-shil 
members had rates between $1.20 and $1.60 per hour. Only bed 
cent of the day workers had rates of $1.60 or more, as compared #0 
over 37 percent of those on the night shift; and 15.1 percent of the day 
members had rates of less than $1.20, as compared with only 5 
percent of those on the night shift. 

In the book and job branch, the photoengraving trade was the oily 
one in which no members earned less than $1.10; more than four-fifiis 
of these earned $1.50 or more, one-third earning between $1.80 and$1. 
per hour. Three-fifths of the electrotypers also had rates of $1.600 
more and a majority of the machine operators and tenders had rate 
of $1.40 or more. Only the bindery women and press assistants snd 
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feeders had any rates of less than 50 cents per hour. The bindery 
gomen had by far the lowest rates in this branch, over 92 percent of 
them earning less than 70 cents. 

(in cents) Among the newspaper trades the photoengravers had the highest 
average Tate ($1.731) with over 68 percent of the day membership 
arming between $1.60 and $1.80 per hour, and about 64 percent of the 








| 190 

a b ht membership earning $1.80 or more, almost one-third of these 
) | 200 ke having rates of $2.00 or more. About three-fifths of the day members 
—|-——|— §f ineach of the typographical trades had rates between $1.30 and $1.60 
s| 1.0) “8 oer hour, while the majority of the night workers earned between 
| 8) @ $1.40 and $1.70. A substantial night group in each typographical 
“\-"}e= BP aft had rates between $1.80 and $1.90 per hour, about 30 percent of 
+e the hand compositors and machine operators and nearly a quarter of 
| “3 # the machine tenders having rates in this range. The distribution of 


me i day journeymen pressmen and stereotypers was somewhat similar, as 
|| *8)—- Bf ggreat majority of the day members in both crafts had rates between 
~@ $1.20 and $1.40. However, the majority of night-shift stereotypers 
earned between $1.30 and $1.50, and almost 22 percent had rates be- 
+) 19) 13 Ff iween $1.90 and $2.00, while less than two-fifths of the night pressmen 
2 f had rates in the $1.30-$1.50 range and over 23 percent had rates 
4/4 f between $1.70 and $1.80 per hour. Almost 70 percent of the day 
_* If pressmen-in-charge received between $1.30 and $1.60, while over 70 
‘8 49 percent of those on night work earned between $1.50 and $2.00. 
eee The only trade with any rates less than 60 cents and no rates as 
‘3 \— I high as $1.50 was that of mailers. Over 48 percent of the day mailers 
earned between $1.10 and $1.20 and over 49 percent of the night 
mailers had rates between $1.20 and $1.30 per hour. 


. 
we 
ee 


| Changes in Union Rates Between 1942 and 1943 * 
_] eee 
5.9 | 4 . . . 
seh ‘ Increased wage rates were reported in three-fifths of the quotations 
s| 186! & | which showed comparable data for both June 1, 1942, and July 1, 


ere 1943 (table 3). These wage increases benefited two-thirds of all the 
-| 2.7) 4% union members included in the survey. About three-fourths of the 
———— members in the newspaper branch received increases as compared with 
sightly over three-fifths of those in the book and job branch. No 
hour (the decreases were reported in the 13-month period. 
In the book and job branch the machine tenders had the largest 
w texth proportion of increases in rates (75 percent) and the largest proportion 
i ofmembers benefiting from the increases (89.3 percent). Hand com- 
ont of the psitors, machine operators, and cylinder pressmen also reported that 
ight hil wer three-fourths of their members received increases in rates. 
Ly 16 per Photoengravers, who had the highest average rates, reported the 
Bet mallest proportion of increased rates (23 percent) and the smallest 
of the day percentage of members affected by increases (11.4 percent). 





only 5 ‘Certain anomalies enter into a comparison of average rates between 2 years when such averages reflect 
wtouly the actual rates provided for in the agreements but the number of union members for those years 
each union covered by the reported rates. By and large, it would be expected that a general increase 
3 the only tates would be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the average rate paid to union members, 
bat if union membership increases most (or decreases least) in the lower-paid crafts or in areas with less- 
four mp arerage rates, the average of the rates paid to all union members may not increase correspondingly or 
d$1.m my even show a decrease. Conversely, the average rate may increase in spite of a downward swing in 
an Sep eens nice, membership declines sufficiently in the lower-paid crafts or in areas where lower-than- 
f $1.50 or sgcause the averages do not accurately reflect am from poe to year, no table comparing 1942 and 
had rates Sverages is included in this report. For the trend of actual union rates, the table of indexes (table 1) 
sted be consulted, since this is so computed as to eliminate the effect of fluctuating memberships at various 
The current averages, on the other hand, best serve for comparison of the genera} level of wage rates 

between trades, or between cities and regions, at the time the survey was made. 
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Among the individual newspaper trades the pressmen-in-ch 
had the greatest percentage of increesed rates (77 percent), the jp. 
creases including almost three-fourths of the day workers and oye 
three-fourths of the night workers. Pressmen and stereotypers glsp 
showed increases in over 70 percent of their quotations. Mailers had 
the greatest percentage of members benefiting by increased rate 
(85.2 percent on day work and 92.7 percent on night work) followed 
closely by stereotypers (81.2 percent on days and 86.9 percent op 
nights). As in the book and job branch, the photoengravers had th 
smallest percentage both of increased scales and of members benefiting 
from increases. 













Tasie 3.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Men. 
bers Affected, June 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943 












































































| 
Number | Number of quota- na of union 
of quota-; tionsshowing— | ™*™ te affected 
Trade | tions | -, 
| compar- San eneneneeet wee 
— In- No In- No 
“| erease | change | crease | chang 
All printing trades....................--.-.-- - a 2,498 | 1,519| 979 | 66.0! me 
ON gine winscnene ae es 780 | 605; 620) ms 
a iintemenibedion | oF 47 47 | 45.0 Ra) 
ookbinders...... ouniidtbatiabendanemmants Sande 160 7 85 64.9 31 
CN EEE TEE 91 55 36 | 79.5 m5 
Electrotypers.................... REE SMOKES 56 33 23 60.4 ms 
Dn  .. ccccecconccdeeese i 112 66 46 | 77.9 21 
oe tenders (machinists) ..............- oul 40 30 10 | 89.3 107 
, ER RT ES Sar Pe hivaniiamiibemnieliag 36 21 15 40.8 a! 
SE SRS Ta 7 16 54 11.4 Rb 
Press assistants and feeders.....................- 207 121 86 58.8 42 
CN XSLT TTS } 387 237 150 75.5 MS 
is snnciscurnintinmiadinaiiapeeimnpial | 132 7 na cad a? 
ewapager a 1,113 739 | 374 | 73.6 | m4 
| anee aeamate ase 588 385 | 23} 71.7) &! 
Night work._____- 525 354 171 | 75.4 | Me 
Compestion, band: | | } 
ay work....... iaidipisabiininies 8&3 53 30 | 71.2 Bi 
I onan ca, 75 50 25; 77.0} gt 
— Septem | | } ‘ 
ETE Re eaniaeamaale 87 53 | 34 | 66.3 | ? 
| he TEE eh ee 79 | 51 2B | 72.5 Zi 
——— aaa (machinists) : | | » 
EE EE SE Ee eee 65 46 | 19 74.2 
- Night Sema sae CEI 62 43 | 19| 7.7 23 
Mailers: | | 
Day work_........ ee ee Fee eee | 62 43 | 19 | 85.2 | MS 
Night work_. a . seattll 54 38 | 16 | 92.7 | ia 
Phsssengoeress: as 
ay work......... a ee Staind 55 20 35 | 35.8 | : 
Night work___.___- LAER Me 52 18 34; 308) @ 
—— aeons | } P | 2: 
ay wor a SE ee ~ 86 62 24 | 77. : 
Re AEA SA MATE TS, 76 57 19 | 7.8; 3 
Pressmen-in-charge: | 
Day work....- ER ae 73 55 18 74.3) & 
. Night work_. Seed  Sasiechasseieataiea | 60 47 13 | 76.2}; a 
tereotypers: 
RD ee ee 77 53 24 81.2 mi 
EE a 67 50 | 17 | 9} Bt 








Of the total increases reported for all printing trades (1,519), ove 
90 percent of the quotations showed increases of less than 10 pereeli 
over previous rates and only 1.6 percent indicated increases of as mu 
as 15 percent. Almost 95 percent of the members who received I 
creases (62.4 percent of the total membership) obtained less 
10 percent¥and 45 percent of these members (29.7 percent of the total 
membership) less than 5 percent. (See table 4.) Only 0.5 pereetl 
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of the total membership and 0.8 percent of those receiving increases 
tas much as 15 percent. The greatest increase (33 percent) was 
recorded by a few female press assistants on envelope printing in 
Seattle, where the rate was increased from 60 to 80 cents per hour. 
Among the individual book and job trades, only the bindery women, 
ho were the lowest paid, had a substantial percentage of total mem- 
bers (11.0 percent) receiving increases of 10 percent or more. In the 
newspaper branch the mailers, the lowest-paid newspaper trade, had 
the largest percentage of total day members (7.1 percent) who re- 
ceived raises of 10 percent or more, while pressman (journeymen) 
had the most night members (6.4 percent) receiving over 10 percent. 


Taste 4.—Extent of Increases in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Members 
Affected, June 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943 












































Number of quotations | Percent of total members 
showing increases of— ! receiving increases of— 
Trade Less | 5and | 10and| 15per-| Less | 5 and | 10and/ 15 pers 
than | under| under; cent | than | under; under} cent 
5 per- | 10 per- 15 per-| and | 5 per- | 10 per-| 15 per-| and 
| cent | cent | cent over | cent | cent | cent | over 
| | } 
I onic ionecbnabanmenne men |} 630; 750/ 114 25 | °20.7] 327) 31] O85 
EE ree eee | 814 372! 78| 16] 33.9| 24.2 | 3.6 | ss 
Bindery women....----.----..---------- | 4] 2%] 1] 2] 25| 315] 103 7 
NED... 2. oo nccccccccccceccocescee | 18 | 44 | = } 26.5) 33.6) 4.8 /....... 
eR } 21 | 29 | _ | Sa @ is *\ at | om 
i innestascesusosssesessccsses | ll == — oa 8 o3328 J. me Ree 
seemmnecpereters.—--.-_-_--------------| 21 | 40 | 4 | 1} 59.9] 17.2) 4 4 
Machine tenders (machinists) - .-......- 15 | 14 | | See | 66.9 20. 5 1.9 “= 
ETE ohn creesacosecescecs } a2} 8] a fctcccT7} ans] ane] aa [222222 
a 6 5 + | 1 3.8 3.9 3.7) (4) 
Press assistants and feeders. ----_-- ol 40 | 57 14 | 10; 27.2] 26.4 4.0 | 1.2 
Pressmen, cylinder ...............- —— oe | 86 | 15 |-. 46.5 | 26.2 | | ee 
ie ictiiiacten einen siaiilinee 30 | 41 6 2; 403); 308) 20) oa 
| | 
Ee ee |} 316 378 | 36 | 9] 21.5] 48.9 2.1 | 1.1 
eee nies coced 162} 197| 21 | 5 | 3.5/ 449/ 25| 8 
EL. | 154 | 181 15 4 19.7 | 52.6; 1.8 1.3 
Compositors, hand: | } 
Tl cccccscshes " peawanibe 20 | 31 2 |. | 22) BST SOc, 
Night work............... ome Te ie wee | W20) 682) 2s |-o22 
Machine operators: | | | | 
Day work ...........--- a eee 21/ 29] | —_—- 144.5) 49.5) 23]..-.... 
Night work............ ae ail 20 | 29 __ | eae | 12.5| 58.4 t |. Set 
Machine tenders (machinists) : | 
clic arte irncchtiuemgienst 15 | 29 = 14.3 | 56.0 / 
EE iicnccncrcicacinccevecinl OL _ | Sagas 13.9| 627) 11 /-... 
Mailers: | | | 
Daywork.........................-| 18] | 4] 1] 399] a2] 67] 4 
I on neascnncunens | 19 a ee ayi as) 67... 
Photoengravers: | | | } 
EE eee 8 | _ 9 See 1 20.7} 14.7 |- | -4 
ETE s 9 1 11.3 17.0 2.5 
Pressmen (journeymen): | | | 
Day work..........- 30 | 27 | 3] 2] 32.2] 41.6 9 3 
i a crencainakinsid 2| 2 1 | 2) 18.4] 46.0} 3 6.1 
Pressmen-in-charge: | } 
iia ain bist cmncttairas 23 | 2 | 1] 33.7] 35.5] 13] 38 
a RR | 2] 2] 1] 1] 320] 382) :2| &8 
Stereotypers: | } } 
Ee 22 26 | | 33.0] 448] 34 /]-....... 
RE titinidiownicaigiacmesie 22; 2 |, ee ' MSi BAL LSt....... 





‘Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
Night-Rate Differentials on Newspapers 
The average wage-rate differential in favor of night newspaper 


workers over day workers in the same occupations and cities was 11.2 
cents per hour on July 1, 1943. Only 0.3 percent of the newspaper 
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night-shift members were covered by agreements that did not provide 
a differential for night work. The differential was 8 cents or mor 
for a majority of the night members while over a third received betwegy 
6 and 8 cents per hour more than the day members (table 5). 

Among the individual trades average differences ranged from 8, 
cents for hand compositors to 19.7 cents for photoengravers. About 
85 percent of the members in each of the typographical trades received 
between 6 and 12 cents per hour extra for night work. A majority of 
the mailers had differences ranging from 14 to 16 cents, while a majop. 
ity of the photoengravers on night work had rates 20 cents or oye 
per hour above the day rates. Over three-fifths of the pressmen and 
pressmen-in-charge were covered by provisions calling for 14 cents or 
more per hour extra for night work. About 44 percent of the stereo. 
typers on night shifts received less than 8 cents extra, while 23 percent 
received 24 cents or more above day-shift rates. 

The actual differentials ranged as high as 66.7 cents per hour for 
hand compositors and machine operators on Hebrew newspapers in 
New York. The only other trade with any members receiving 4 
differential as high as 30 cents per hour for night work was that of 
stereotypers. The high differentials in this trade were in Newark 
(43.2 cents), New York (38.6 cents), and Chicago (37.3 cents). 
Almost 23 percent of the night members were in these cities. 


TABLE 5.—Differences in Union Wage Rates Between Day and Night work in Neus. 
paper Printing Trades, July 1, 1943 





A vere Percent of night workers whose wage-rate differences (in 





































































cents) over day work were— 
age | 
2 en Gene! Was Quen eee Ee ee < — 
ence | | | 
Trad per | 4 6 s 10 | 12 14); 6/® 
hour | Up ! and | and | and | and | and | and | and and | 4 
in | 0 to | un-| un- | un- | un- | un- | un-| un-| un-/ and 
wage | 4 | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | ove 
rate | 6 s 10 | 12 | 14 | 16 2 | 24 
—— - _ _— —_—— — a — = ge | eee | eee | —— (| 
All newspaper trades . -. .-}$0. 112 | 0.3 | 1.9 | 9.5 |34.4 |10.5 [10.8 5.4 |12.4 | 2.7 6.7) i 
a | | = | -—= S| |S SS 
Compositors, hand 081 |} 4) 7.2 (55.9 (13.1 }16. 1 | 3.7 | 3.4) Pe } 2 
Machine operators ‘ | .083 2) .3 )11.7 57.4 12.0 |14.3 | 3.4 sal ma a? 
Machine tenders (machinists) - |} .087) 1.1) .5 | 82 /35.2 12.4 38.2) .8 | 3.6 |..-.-).-.} 
Mailers... peas ove |} 110 -3 | 03 (10.2) 9.3) 87] 5.0 -5 153.2 3.1 |..-..] A 
Photoengravers. ... . {_ = mee 3.0)5.6] .8| 24 /27.3] .7| .3 /220) m9 
Pressmen (journeymen) . 154 -6 .8/ 8.3/4.5 [122] 4.0] 88 /17.4/ 68 120.5) 7 
Pressmen-in-charge - ——S -9)}17/9.0) 43) 26) 7.5 | 3.2 [16.0 |21.5 {19.0 M3 
Stereotypers......- | 162] .8 2.6 [16.3 }24.1 | 4.1 5.6 | 7.2 | 7.2) 71 21) 2 
| | | | | 








City and Regional Averages 





AVERAGE RATES IN EACH CITY, JULY 1, 1943, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE 
SINCE 1942 











Average rates.~—New York had by far the highest average rates i 
both the book and job. ($1.389) and newspaper ($1.733) branches d 
the industry (table 6). Chicago was second in both branches, but its 
book and job average ($1.298) was almost 10 cents per hour less than 
New York’s and its newspaper average ($1.567) was almost 17 cenls 







‘ The averages are weighted by the number of members covered by each reported rate. Although sc 
parison of average rates between cities where averages include the influence of the membership factor mag ® 
somewhat misleading, where membership is unusually large or small in comparison to the same h 
other cities, such a weighted average is obviously more realistic than a simple average of specific rates. 
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The relative positions of the cities in group 
1,000,000), as to averages, was exactly the same for both 





ran 


This was not true, however, for any of the other city-size groups. 
In the book and job branch Seattle had the third highest average 


(1.249), followed closely by San Francisco ($1.231). 


831 





I (over 


ches. 


Detroit 


(1.212) and Charleston, W. Va. ($1.202) were the only other cities 
with rates exceeding $1.20. 


in this branch ($0.844). 


Portland, Maine, had the lowest average 


TABLE ao ty Union Hourly Wage Rates in the Printing Trades, by Cities and 


July 1, 1943, and Percent of Increase over Previous Year 

















See footnotes at end of table. 















































Population Groups, 
Aver-| Per- Aver-| Per- 
City and population group ! hourly! pad | City and population group ! hourly b ond 
| rate | crease || rate | crease 
! ! 
Book and job || Book and Job—Continued 
Group I: | 
i, | ® a $1. 389 3.0 || Group [V—Continued. 
Average for group I......-------- fe  _—- Duluth, Minn...........------- $0, 966 1.1 
EE. cescencsoeestedne 1, 298 8] Salt Lake City, Utah........--.- . 966 0 
Detroit, Mich -- -| 1.213 2.9 Jacksonville, Fla._.........-.-- . 957 0 
Philadelphia, Pa ...........---] 1.104 3.8 | Wichita, Kans. 939 2.1 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..........---| 1.166 6.1 Richmond, Va-- . 893 4.3 
Group IT: || Nashville, ‘Tenn_---- 7| 3 
San Francisco, Calif.......-....| 1.231 .9 || Group V: 
Cleveland, Ohio................ | 1,177 .6 | Charleston, W. Va......-...... 1, 202 4.1 
Pittsburgh, Pa..-.....-. ee | 1.151 .8 PROG, BIB. wcccccesessentsds 1. 197 5.3 
8 I TST 1.0 | Madison, Wis.-.-..-...-------- 1, 170 Q 
Average for group IT........-----| § ,_ ee E] Paso, Tex. 1. 150 2.8 
St. Louis, Mo-- eo | 1,120 1.1 | Charleston, 8. O 1, 125 6.1 
Washington, D. C.....-.-..---- | 1-118 1.8 | Mobile, Ala..._. 1.062} 0 
Boston, Mass --| 1.096 | 6.2 | Binghamton, N. 1.034 3.1 
Milwaukee, Wis ion a 1.095} 20 Average for group V. 5.0 tek wvs 
Baltimore, Md- --- . -.--| 1.059 4.7 | . 976 0 
Group IIT: - 970 2.3 
Geattld, Wash. ..........-..--..| 1.240 9.2 | 901 0 
Cincinnati, Ohio-- -- 1. 185 1.4 . 900 8 
Toledo, Ohio. --...- mad } 1.169] 498 |} 382 24 
Indianapolis, Ind_.. --.. | 1.166 2.5 | Portland, Maine... 344 0 
Providence, R. I_---. | 1.138 1.1 || 
Columbus, Ohio-..-...-... | 1.135 4.2 Newspaper 
Kansas City, Mo | 1.130 4.9 Group I: 
Newark, N. J...........-- | 1,128 4.6 New York, N. Y 1, 733 5.3 
Portland, Oreg on | 1.124 5.3 | verage for group ot EE Enccthie 
Houston, Tex | 1.107 3.3 Chicago, Iil____- _| 1, 567 4.7 
Rochester, N. Y_.......- 1. 089 4.0 Detroit, Mich_-- 1. 515 2.2 
an ad group IIT ft | Philadelphia, P. . -| 1.384 5.0 
Dallas, Tex............ 1, 080 9 | Los Angeles, Calif...._- 1.381] 37 
Denver, Colo midis .---| 1.050 .1 || Group II: 
St. Paul, Minn scacsancft 1 47) Boston, Mass... 1.539] 6.4 
New Orleans, La_.......-.... 1. 020 5.0 | Washington, D. C 1. 502 .5 
Louisville, Ky_........- 1.016 1.4 | Cleveland, Ohio---. 1. 476 6 
is cestacebece . 960 5.7 Average for group IT Fr |) ae 
Minneapolis, Minn . 988 6.1 || San Francisco, Calif 1. 450 5.8 
Birmingham, Ala........- . 934 2.7 | Milwaukee, Wis 1, 396 2.6 
Memiphis, Tenn._-.....--- . 900 8.4 |) St. Louis, Mo_. 1. 391 22 
San Antonio, Tex--.-.-- | 804 4.1 | Baltimore, Md. 1. 387 3.9 
IV: | } Buffalo, N. Y-- 1. 380 4.7 
meen, Obie, ........... ..| 1.199 2.9 | Pittsburgh, Pa_.....- 1. 373 5.1 
 « aaa Snccoal ee 1.3 || Group III: 
Rook Island (Tll.) dist.2.._....._| 1. 156 0 me rereramrrercers 1. 560 4.3 
Peorla, Ill... .- pabeneen}sosceel ae 1.8 Toledo, Ohio.........-.------ 1. 462 7.6 
Erie, Pa........ ee | 2.4 | Cincinnati, Ohio-._...... 1, 461 3 
Youngstown, Ohio.__..........| 1.130 0 Providence, R. I__-... 1. 440 0 
_ CE sscsccnonnnéa 1. 102 2.4 Columbus, Ohio---- 1. 424 3.5 
ew Haven, Conn. -.-- ---.--| 1.092 7.9 Indianapolis, Ind. 1, 305 1.3 
Omene, Nebr. _................ 1. 088 3.3 St. Paul, Minn.-- 1. 395 4.7 
Wortester, Mass... 1.067} 34 Seattle, Wash. -_- 1. 293 K | 
South Bend, Ind.._............| 1.066 2.6 Portland, Oreg. .--.-- 1.372 4.7 
Average for group IV__.........- i | ae Ferate od me ge 4 I. TE Tiesises 
Tempe, Fla....................| L054] 4&2 Minneapolis, Minn. 1. 362 4.8 
Des Moines, Iowa ----| 1.052] 4.4 Memphis, Tenn... ~ 1, 348 5.1 
ae --| 1,050 0 Houston, Tex._...-..------- -| 1.335 4.9 
a Maiaatesccessetes 1. 035 2.9 OS RS a 1, 327 6.2 
ty aE 1.013 9.9 | Kansas City, Mo.......- acon 1, 327 3.8 
rand Rapids, Mich----"---"-| 901} 0 || Dallas, Tex.’ ---222222-02222- 1322) 21 
gkbboma City, Okla.--------] / 988 1.4 | Rochester, N. Y....-..-.------- 1. 309 L.1 
ton, Pa....... TG, . 985 241 ty a RSE: 1. 209 0 
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TABLE 6.—Average Union Hourly Wage Rates in the Printing Trades, Citi, 
Population Groups, July 1, 1943, and Percent of Increase over Previous Youn 





Aver-| Per- | 
City and population group! |, early bd City and population group! 


| rate crease 





Newspaper—Continued Newspaper—Continued 


Group I1I—Continued. Group IV—Continued. 
Atlanta, Ga D i 
San Antonio, Tex 
Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans, 
Group IV: 
Dayton, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Erie, Pa 
Reading, Pa 
Rock Island (Ill.) dist.3......... | 
Omaha, Nebr - 


Spokane, Wash 
Charlotte, N. C 
Nashville, Tenn 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Wichita, Kans. ....... 
Group V: 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Phoenix, Ariz 








| Charleston, W. Va_-_- 

Average for group V__. 
H Manchester, N. H..- 
| Charleston, 8. C_ 
| 





Scranton, Pa 

Peoria, Ill 

Average for group IV. ions 
South Bend, Ind............- 
kichmond, Va 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Springfield, Mass 


| BNAKIAeEMAAwSonw OAQoem 


Portland, Maine.__............. 
AAR. 
Little Rock, Ark 

Mobile, Ala 


PPM! ©, OAM pwep, © Oren 














1 See footnote 1, table 7. 
2 Includes Rock Island and Moline, Il., aud Davenport, Iowa. 


Newark’s average ($1.560) followed Chicago in the newspaper 
branch, and Boston’s average ($1.539) was sufficient to hold fourth 
lace. In addition, Detroit ($1.515), Washington ($1.502), and Cleve 
and ($1.476) all had averages higher than the average for all cities 
($1.472). Toledo, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Providence, Columbus, 
and Dayton, also had average rates of more than $1.40 per how, 
Wichita recorded the lowest average ($1.065). 

All the trades did not have effective union scales in each city, 
This was especially true of the bindery women, bookbinders, electro. 
typers, machine tenders, mailers, and photoengravers—occupations 
which did not exist or were not organized in some smaller cities. The 
averages, however, do represent all effective union scales in each city. 

Rate changes during year.-—In the book and job branch, Spokan 
and Seattle recorded the greatest percentage increases in scales during 
the 13-month period June 1, 1942 to July 1, 1943 (9.9 percent and 92 
percent, respectively). The large increase for Seattle brought th 
average for this city up to third place among all cities surveyed and 
up to first place among the cities in its own size group. Eleven othe 
cities had average increases of at least 5 percent, and 11 cities reported 
no change in scales during the 13-month period. 

New Orleans, the city with the lowest average rate in the newspape 
branch in 1942, recorded the greatest percentage increase (9.9 percent). 
Worcester was close behind, registering a 9.6-percent average increase. 
Twenty-one other cities had average increases of at least 5 percent, 
while only 4 cities reported no change in scales. 

* These net changes are based on the specific rates for 1942 and 1943 weighted by the membership reported 
in 1943. Only comparable data for both years are included. Naturally, specific increases for 198 wil 
reflect larger percentage changes in those cities with comparatively low actual scales; e. g. if the pressmen® 
city A changed their scale from $1.00 to $1.10, an increase of 10 percent is registered, while if in ci 14 


crease is from $1.40 to $1.50 the percentage change is only about 7 percent. For this reason those 
had lower scales tend to show greater percentage increases than those which had higher scales. 
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AVERAGE WAGE RATES, BY SIZE OF CITY 





















rs = Average rates for the combined printing trades varied directly, in 
hourly] otis —f gj] regions and in the North and Pacific regions, by city-size group, 
Beedle although the differences become progressively smaller (table 7). 
| | & Between groups I (over 1,000,000) and II (500,000—1,000,000), the 
| difference in the average rate for all printing trades was almost 15 
s 28) a BF cents per hour; between groups II and III (250,000-500,000), over 


4B cents; between groups III and IV (100,000-250,000), about 4 cents; 
21 B and between groups IV and V (40,000—100,000), 2% cents per hour. 
ti In the book and job trades the differences between the city-size 
i; | groups were 17.9 cents, 5.7 cents, 1.9 cents, and 3.1 cents; and in the 
i & newspaper branch, 14.9 cents, 8.2 cents, 10.9 cents, and 4.2 cents. In 

neral, the averages for the individual book and job trades varied 
Frectly with the population group. Including cities in all regions, the 
1 f averages for eight book and job trades varied directly for the combined 
. § regional city-size classifications. In the North and Pacific regions 
‘| & there was direct variation for five trades, and in South and South- 
st f western cities for four trades. The most frequent exception to direct 
+ yariation was caused by size V cities having higher averages than 
1 § size IV cities, owing to the greater extent of organization among 
the lower-paid trades in size LV cities. 

There were 9 exceptions, in 48 possibilities, to direct variation 
among the individual newspaper trades. In seven of these cases an 


1d fowts average for group V cities was higher than that for group IV cities. i 
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ind Cleve fF Tusuz 7—Average Hourly Union Wage Rates in the Printing Trades, by Region and 
* all cities Population Group, July 1, 1943 , 
Yolumbus, 
per hour. Average hourly wage rates in the cities of specified population group ! 
| } 
each cit, omc] Sar? on” one 
8, electro- Trade | 
cupations , 
~ North|North . South . South South 
ities. The and | and | an |North) ang | an North) ang | an |North) ana 
each city. Pacific) Pacific|regions Pacific — regiONS| pacific — regions} ps cific — 
, Spokane | 
les during | 
All printing trades....|$1. 399 |$1. 254 |$1.191 |$1. 207 |$1. 136 |$1. 153 |$1.171 |$1. 084 |$1. 129 |$1. 143 | $1. 106 
nt and 92 ——| —— 
ht the Book and job......... 1.318 | 1.139 | 1.082 | 1.103 | .992] 1.063 | 1.089 | .940 | 1.032 | 1.044] 1.012 
ought Bindery women..| .633| .606| .583| .596| .505| .550| .574| .483| .537| .573| (@) 
-eved and Bookbinders.___.. 1, 222 | 1.192 | 1.149 | 1.181 | 1.019 | 1.075 | 1.107 | .973 | 1.101 | 1.140] (@) 
rey’ Compositors,hand.| 1.429 | 1.265 | 1.251 | 1.274 | 1.160 | 1.162 | 1.177 | 1.084 | 1.134 1.119] 1.155 
ven other Eoctrotypers feat 1.695 | 1.296 | 1.320 | 1.330 | 1.225 | 1.267 | 1.278 | 1.138] @ (ig epee 
Mach: oper- 
3 reported stots = 1.478 | 1.287 | 1.249 | 1.271 | 1.175 | 1.164 | 1.177 | 1.114 | 1.135 | 1.180] 1.095 
Machine ers 
(machinists) ...| 1.507 | 1.231 | 1.255 | 1.322] 1.124] 1.231 | 1.242] @) | 1.253 | 1.282) @ 
ewspape Mailers.__........ 1.160 | 1.152 | 1.144] 1.152] @) -975 | .988| .920) (a) ee 
t) Photoengravers__. 1.722 | 1.532 | 1.483 | 1.507 | 1.345 | 1.413 | 1.419 | 1.397 | 1.4lt | 1.411 |-_-- 
4 ant eden _ 1.139 | .953 | .908| .950| .683| .861| .884] .695| .734| .759 633 
ers..... . . ° ° ° ° ° e e ° ° 
> Increase. Pressmen, cylin- 
5 percent, Seen 1.489 | 1.258 | 1.225 | 1.263 | 1.088 | 1.221 | 1.239 | 1.046 | 1.092 | 1.098 1.078 
Pressmen, platen_| 1.284 | 1.126 | 1.048 | 1.080 | .916| .974| .998| .883| .910| .894| .919 y 
ne re 1.602 | 1.453 | 1.371 | 1.405 | 1.288 | 1.262 | 1.278 | 1.210 | 1.220 | 1.241 | 1.189 
ership reported ay work....| 1.528 | 1.300 | 1.331 | 1.362 | 1.247 | 1.235 | 1.249 | 1.182 | 1.189 | 1.206 | 1.156 
2 fer we wf Con Nia work... 1.645 | 1.517 | 1.427 | 1.468 | 1.336 | 1.300 | 1.325 | 1.238 | 1.258 | 1 295 | 1. 216 
: pressmed hand: | 
a ity Bee y work....| 1.658 | 1.480 | 1.403 | 1.434 | 1.316 | 1.268 | 1.279 | 1.213 | 1.213 | 1.227 } 1,182 
ae whe anit work...| 1.748 | 1.566 | 1.472 | 1.510 | 1.382 | 1.336 | 1.354 | 1.274 | 1.270 | 1.303 | 1.242 
Day work_.... 1.656 | 1.480 | 1.414 | 1.438 | 1.334 | 1.268 | 1.279 | 1.222 | 1.216 1. 233 | 1, 186 
Night work_..| 1.768 | 1.567 | 1.482 | 1.507 | 1.414 | 1.329 | 1.353 | 1.271 | 1.287 | 1.313 | 1.253 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Population Group, July 1, 1943—Continued 














Trade te 
North 
and 
Pacific 
Newspaper—Con. 
Machine tenders 
(machinists): | 
Day work - ...|$1, 678 
Night work__.| 1.774 
Mailers: 
Day work....| 1.171 
Night work_..| 1. 281 
Photoengravers: 
Day work....| 1.7 
Night work...| 1.974 
Pressmen (jour- 
neymen): 
Day work....| 1. 438 
Night work.._| 1.620 
Pressmen-in-charge:| 
Day work_...| 1.609 
Night work...| 1.794 
Stereoty pers: 
Day work....| 1 403 
Night work...| 1.668 


Group 

ll } 

North! |North| om 
x lregions pat ne South- 
acl “| acy. | west | 
$1. 480 |$1. 404 Is1. 435 \$1. 346 
1. 565 | 1.474 | 1.511 | 1.397 | 
1.084 | 1.039 | 1.083 | . 885 | 
1.189 | 1.111 | 1.169 | 1.006 
1.619 | 1.492 | 1.544 | 1.403 | 
1.798 | 1.559 | 1.691 | 1. 404 | 
1.291 | 1.254 | 1.286 | 1.185 | 
1,450 | 1.354 | 1.379 | 1.304 | 
1.415 | 1.358 | 1.367 | 1.329 | 
1.565 | 1.444 | 1.464 | 1.413 | 
| 
1.367 | 1.204 | 1.334 | 1.209 | 
1.608 | 1.374 | 1.434 | 1.276 


| 
Group|Group 
I3 Ir? | 

















Group 
IV 
| 
ao ra 
regions Pacific 
| 


| 

| 

$1. 280 |$1. 302 
1.313 | 1.349 
. 956 
1. 079 


& 


1. 390 
531 


1. 381 
1.496 | 1. 


. 216 


. 268 


917 


- 958 


. 353 
- 406 


. 132 


191 
287 
347 
167 
237 


-/regions 


ee 
Average hourly wage rates in the cities of specified population group ! 


| Group 
Vv 


Au [North 


an 
| Pacific 
| 


/$1. 226 |$1. 225 
1.296 | 1.31] 


- 836 | 
1. 061 





| 1.079 


| 
; 1) 


814 | 


1, 
% 


1, 225 
1. 273 


1.320 
| 1.374 


| | 
| | 
| 1.174 

194 
| 


| 1.249 
1. 204 





1.167 | 1.204 
1. 208 | 1,280 | 


1.0% 
LB 





1 Group I, over 1,000,000 population; Group II, 500,000 to 1,000,000; Group III, 250,000 to 500,000; Group IV, 
100,000 to 250,000; Group V, 40,000 to 100,000 
2 No city of this size in the South or Southwest. 
3 Insufficient quotations to compute an average. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN WAGE RATES 





A comparison of average wage rates between the North and Pacific 
and South and Southwest regions is limited to city-size groups III, IV 
and V, as there is no city in the South or Southwest with a population 


of 500,000 or more. 


The averages for all printing trades combined, as well as for both 
the book and job and the newspaper groups, were consistently higher, 
within the city-size classifications, in the North and Pacific region 


than in the South and Southwest region. 
ceptions to this among the individual trades. 


There were only three a 
In the book and job 


branch, the hand compositors and platen pressmen in group V cities 


had a h 


the North and Pacific region. 


averages for day-shift machine tenders in the newspaper branch. 

The difference for hand compositors ($1.155, as compared to $1.119) 
was due to the relatively high scale in Phoenix and the low scales in 
the North and Pacific cities of Madison, Wis., Manchester, N. H., and 


Portland, Maine. 


igher average for cities in the South and Southwest thanm 
The same situation existed in the 


The difference for platen pressmen (91.9 cents, # 


compared to 89.4 cents) was due to the low scales for this work iD 
Binghamton, N. Y., Manchester, N. H., and Portland, Maine. The 


difference for day-shift newspaper t 
extremely small ($1.227, as compar 


Time and one-half was almost universally specified as the initial 
overtime rate in printing-trades agreements. Over 99 percent of the 


ed 


Overtime Rates 


ographical machine tenders was 
to $1.225). 
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Region ead otations covering 99.5 percent of the union members provided this 
overtime scale. Overtime rates other than time and one-half applied 
——— } 10.5 percent of the members, comprised almost entirely of a few press- 


























group | men, pressmen-in-charge, and a very few stereotypers, most of whom 
———— Ff had overtime rates that were higher than, but not based directly on, 
a the straight-time rates. 


A large number of agreements provided that the initial overtime rate 
pplied only for a limited time before or after the regular hours; a 


—e 


a : 
—_ rr higher overtime rate, usually double time, applied thereafter. 
Pacifi South. a " 

om Weekly Hours ° 

TREND IN UNION HOURS, 1907-43 

s1.m05 | aoe There was a slight increase (0.2 percent) in the.index of straight- 
1.3] "Lm ff time weekly hours for all printing trades during the period June 1, 1942, 
814] @) to July 1, 1943, bringing the new index to 87.6. The book and job . 
1.07%| ® @ index increased three-tenths of 1 percent to 89.7, but the newspaper 
® |... 9 index remained unchanged at 84.2 (table 8). Ninety-nine percent of 


the quotations, including over 98 percent of the union members, pro- 
vided the same hours for both 1942 and 1943. 





1, ° ° . 

Cae | Ls Nine of the individual book and job trades reported no hour changes. 
1.30| img | The electrotypers reported only 3 quotations providing increased hours, 
‘ore but these quotations affected almost half of the members in this trade. 
| Lm This increase was due to elimination of share-the-work plans in both 


Chicago, where the hours were increased from 32 to 40, and New York, 
00; Grouprv, | Where the system of working only 32 hours instead of 40 every other ; 
' § week was eliminated. 





Tase 8.—Indexes of Union Weekly Hours in All Printing Trades, 1907-43 












































[1929= 100] 
Jon | 
ad F acific indexes of weekly hours Indexes of weekly hours 
Ds I, IV Year os , Year a < ai 
opulation | An |Bookand| News- All |Book and] News- 
| printing job paper printing job paper 
| — — 56a 
for both nn ee 122. 4 102.3 || 1996................ 100. 2 100. 1 100.7 
ly higher, Bowe} | és <)> See 100.1 | 100.1 100. 4 
. Pitan) © | IAS BO 0 i iiiecticicens0s 100.1 100. 1 100. 2 
C region a... «6}lOUdtllCR A AE TE ok cectin tenance 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
three er ais... -.-.- 111.6] 115.4 101.3 |} 1930_- 99.9 99.9 99.8 
; ..... 11.5 | 115.3 101.1 | 1931__. 99.8 99. 9 99.8 
c and job wx 11.4| 115.3 101.0 || 1932... 96.5 96.1 97.3 
V cities ee 3....:_ | ML3 115.3 100.8 || 1933 95.7 95. 1 96.8 
pV ciuie 1 HLS 115.3 Mr ff Oe... no-one 90.8 91.8 89. 1 
t than | 
. i...) mL3} mas 100.6 |] 1985........-....... 89.3 90.4 87.6 
od in the Bw 111.3] 115.3 100.6 || 1936. 88.9 90.5 86.5 
h Miinse......| 123] 1183 100. 6 || 1937-- 88.5 90.3 85.7 
inch. 9 wo... nt 115, 2 100.8 |} 1988. -- 2-2 e ooo 88.1 89.9 85.3 
) Sa 108. 1 110.9 100. 7 939___ 87.8 89.6 84.9 
0 $1.1 : Tiisteewcens.--| 101.5) 1621 100. 4 | * " 87.6 89.4 84.6 
scales i a -........ 101.1} 100.8 102. 4 | eae 87.5 89. 4 84.3 
T A. and fe sn.-.......| 1007 100, 2 ~ og” Seer peers 87.4 89. 4 84.2 
i. They + | 100.3] 100.2 | 100.8 | 1943. 87.6 89.7 R4, 2 
cents, a Mh | 100.3] «1003 } 100.5 | 
. | | | HI 
; work ID 
, Wo: Th ‘Combined data for the years 1907-10 not available. ¢ 
ine. e ° 


teterteees 
iders was ‘Maximum weekly hours discussed in this section refer to the scheduled workweek at regular pay. 


Actual time worked may be longer or shorter than the scheduled week. 


he initial 
nt of the 
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Each of the individual newspaper trades had at least one quotation 
calling for either an increase or decrease in weekly hours. Stereot 
with 3.4 percent of both the day and night members covered by how 
changes, was the only trade in this branch, however, that had mom 
than 1.4 percent of its members affected by changes in hours. 


UNION HOURS, 1943 


The average maximum workweek at straight-time rates for qj 
printing trades on July 1, 1943, was 38.9 hours (table 9). Ther 
was a substantial difference in average hours between the two branche 
of the industry: The book and job branch averaged 39.6 while the 
newspaper average was 37.4 hours, over 2 hours per week less. Day. 
shift newspaper members averaged 38.0 hours while night-shift 
members averaged 36.9 hours. 

Among the book and job trades the photoengravers had the shortest 
average workweek (36.9 hours) and, as previously noted, the highest 
average wage rates. Other trades in this branch had average hous 
deviating only slightly from the 40-hour standard. Five trade 
averaged exactly 40 hours. 

In the newspaper branch, only the mailers averaged over 38 hous 
per week (38.2 hours). Six of the seven other trades had average 
in the narrow range 37.2 to 37.4 hours. The photoengravers aver. 
aged 37.9 hours. 

The 40-hour straight-time week covered almost two-thirds of all 
the printing-trades members. Slightly over one-fifth worked 37% 
hours. Only a tenth of 1 percent of the members worked either les 
than 30 hours or in excess of 40 hours per week. 

About 9 out of every 10 members in the book and job branch worked 



























a 40-hour week. The photoengravers’ trade was the only one in 
which as many as 1 in 10 members had less than a 40-hour workweek. 
Almost half of the photoengravers worked 37% hours, and overs 
third worked 35 hours. No trade had any members who worked more 
than 40 hours per week. Only the typographical machine operatos 
had any members who wate a@ maximum of 30 hours per week at 
straight time. 

A majority of all the newspaper members worked a 37}-hour week 
and over 95 percent worked from 35 to 40 hours per week at straight 
time rates. Hours on the night shift are generally shorter than hours 
on the day shift. Almost 87 percent of the day-shift workers wer 
on schedules of 37% hours or more per week, while over 87 percent 
of the night workers had regular hours of 37% or less. Over half of 
those on day shifts and almost half of those on night shifts worked 
37% hours. 

All the newspaper trades, except the mailers and stereotypet, 
reported substantial majorities of their day members working 37 
hours per week at straight time. The mailers reported that 70 
percent of the day members worked 40 hours, and over a quartet, 
37% hours. Of the stereotypers on day work, over two-fifths worked 
37% hours, and almost two-fifths worked 40 hours. 

On the night shift approximately four-fifths of the typographical 
members and over two-thirds of the mailers had basic workweeks 0 
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juotation | over 35, but not over 37% hours. About three-fourths of the photo- 
reotypers vers fell in the same range. Over two-fifths of the night stereo- 
1 by hour § typers worked 35 hours or less in contrast to only one-tenth in that 
had more e on the day shift. The hour differential between day and night 


‘ers is most predominant among the pressmen and pressmen-in- 
charge. Over three-fourths of the pressmen and pressmen-in-charge 
yorked less than 37% hours on the night shift, compared with only 
0.9 percent of the pressmen and 2.0 percent of the pressmen-in-charge 
s for all § ho worked less than 37% hours on the day shift. 


wor: 


). There 
branches Tape 9.—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades, by Hour 
while the Scales, July 1, 1943 
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ight-shift | Percent of members whose hours per week were— 
Aver } ° | o | ° | 7 
| age | ver ver ver | 
e shortest Trade hours) pp. | | 30, | 35, a7 ‘ 
; per an | rn an ” an ver 
16 highest week| cer | 30 | i sic | 37% | Sin. | 40 | OX 
age hours | der | der | | der | 
i 35 | | 37% | 40 | 
ve trades oaiiaeial & SER ees 
| | 
98 h All printing trades.......... eeoeeeee-| 389} @ | @2] 23] 61] 42] 207] 21] 653] 02 
| oun Cd Mo A Bd Bd Bt Bacon ta. 
Book and job. .....-.------------------ . .8 
averages Bindery women..........---------- 40.0 0 
4 Bookbinders. .-.-.------- i ' 1 
TOTS aver Compositors, hand. ...- ; 5. 
elf ae pambecen L . 
achine operators. .....-.. ; . ’ 
rds of all — tenders (machinist ‘ k s ¢ 
BB.. cncceccecceccestece . ° . 
rk ed 37h Photoengravers. --..-..-.- ‘ 49. Le? ” 
sither less Press assistants and feeders. “| 40.0 |------ ered weit, LORS | vb | ie 98.2 |-..... 
Pressmen, cylinder..........-.-..--- 39.8 }...-..- ae eae 2 1.8 8 | 04.3 |...... 
Pressmen, platen..........---.----- | ee a eer —_ =e 5} ee el Eisvers 
*h worked EE 37.4] 0.1| .4| 39] 9.5/124/513| 29/193] .2 : 
ly one in Dag work 6 dee aed 38.0 n=-5- 7) 4 4.9 7.4 53.5 4.7 28.0 .4 
ie nit inicicini 36. ‘ 71] 7.11136] 17.0] 493] 12] 11.5 |--...- 
vorkweek. Compositors, hand..........------- tt) Sees) Sewis wars* neinns Rani spree echt sera 
rd over 8 A $7.5 |.....- Li|:2| 7.6| 141] 589] 32) 148 i 
ETT 37.3 2 | @) ms 7.9 | 18.3 62.8 8 | i) een 
rked more Machine operators.---.----.-.-.-. | Ral Racine! Daa ma biga tiga bc saci : 
TASES 7. 41..... 20] .5| 7.9] 143] 562) 49| 141 
operators Night work....... ett aad 37.2|  .7 | "1} 90] 17-0] 61.6] 12 | 10.3 |...... 
r week at Machine tenders (machinists)......| 37.4 |--..-- ee OE GE! OTE AEC PMS) BHURE PFS! 
Sd itinadechecpelbes 2) ee | .3| .5] 60/163) 634) 24 yy) sem 
a ES ig es See 5 6.8 | 19.1 | 64.1 -5 3 en 
ST TERE 38. 
1our week Day work --.----------------- | ean acre: 
SED WElcencesececoce coeccos  & | ore . | 
4 straight Photoengravers............-- ee | | 
han hours Reena owwwennnonnno-nmo~an 338. a ta 
L 0 ee 37. 
kers were Preesmen Gourneymen) ee 
wi hs hetibbbuiebesbeceonepe: 38. 
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Hours of Work In Manufacturing, 1914—43' 










Summary 





THE last 5 years have witnessed the sharpest rise in factory working 
hours in the United States of which there is record. The upwari 













































trend in average weekly hours began with the upturn in business | 
activity in 1938, and accelerated durmg 1941 and 1942 under the ‘ 
pressure of mounting war production and labor shortages. During 
1943, wage earners in manufacturing worked, on the average, 449 I 
hours a week, or nearly 7 hours longer than in 1940 and more than 9 | 
hours longer than in 1938. In a number of war industries, average ¢ 
weekly hours are now close to 50. ' 
This lengthening of the workweek is in direct contrast to the trend s 
of weekly hours during the period of the first World War. Between 
1914 and 1919 average hours in manufacturing dropped from 51.0 to 
47.8 a week. A movement for shorter hours was initiated by machin- 
ists in munition plants in the late summer of 1915 and rapidly spread 
to other industries. After the United States entered the war, J ¢ 
Government policy in general favored wider adoption of a basic b 
8-hour day, to increase productivity and remove a major cause of § y 
labor unrest. At the same time, pressure of demand for war produc. J 9 
tion tended to reduce part-time and increase overtime work. nr 
From 1919 until the end of the twenties, little progress was made in 
toward a shorter workweek, except in iron and steel plants and § a 
individual establishments in other industries which had retained the tl 
12-hour shift throughout the war but subsequently chaaged toa § x 
3-shift system. After the depression began in 1929, however, working 
hours declined rapidly in almost all branches of manufacturing § tl 
From an average of 45.7 hours in 1929, the weekly hours of factory J es 
wage earners dropped to 34.5 in 1934, reflecting, first, widespread § sx 
part-time employment and, later, the establishment of a maximum § hk 
40-hour week under most NRA codes. A brief movement toward of 
longer working hours followed the invalidation of the codes in 1935, § st 
but the increased strength of the trade-unions and the prospect of § ar 
renewed legislative controls over hours of employment quickly re § a 
versed this trend. In 1939, when the war period began, a 40-how § a 
week was the prevailing work schedule in manufacturing industrie. § be 
The increase in weekly hours since 1939 has been much more rapid 
in war plants than in factories producing civilian goods. In th § wi 
machine-tool and machine-tool accessories industries, which felt the esi 
maximum initial impact of the defense program, average working B wo 
time had risen to more than 50 hours per week by December 1940,8 § Tc 
year before the attack on Pearl Harbor. Wage earners in most wat § fro 
industries now average more than 46 hours’ work a week, of 
which generally implies an average scheduled workweek of 48 hous ms 
or longer. In some civilian-goods industries, on the other hand, la va 
numbers of workers are still on a 40-hour week. Many establ 00! 
ments in these industries have been subject to such severe limitations § >, 
on output that they have not found it necessary to lengthen thet ba 
1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division by Helen Wood, with the cooperation of the stud 
Employment#Statistics Division. Hilda L. Pearlman and Elizabeth L. Meigs prepared the statistial wes 






compilations and assisted in the library research. 
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employees’ work schedules, despite loss of personnel to the armed 
forces and war jobs and the increasing scarcity of replacements. 

No further drastic changes in levels of working hours appear likely 
uti] a major reconversion of industry begins. Although “cutbacks” 
in war production will be an influence in the direction of shorter 
hours in some war industries, there are offsetting factors, among 
which are the critical labor shortage in many parts of the country 
and Regulation No. 3 of the War Manpower Commission, providing 
for a minimum wartime workweek of 48 hours. A move to introduce 
a 10-hour day and a 50-hour week has also been under way, since 
last fall, in a few aircraft factories and other war plants. Any general 
movement to lengthen the workweek above 48 hours would, however, 
be contrary to the announced policy of the major Government agen- 
cies concerned with manpower and production problems, which have 
recommended an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week as the best work 
schedule for sustained efficiency in most industrial operations. 


Scope of Study and Sources of Data 


The working hours of factory wage earners are of interest and con- 
cern not only because of their normal relation to welfare and efficiency 
but also, during the war, because of their vital importance in effective 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower resources. It was the purpose 
of this study to trace the major developments in weekly hours in 
manufacturing since the first World War and to analyze recent changes 
in the light of their historical background. On the basis of this 
analysis, it has been possible also to reach some conclusions regarding 
the factors which will determine trends in working hours durmg the 
remainder of the present war. 

Two types of statistics on weekly hours are presented—estimates of 
the average number of hours actually worked in a week by wage 
earners in manufacturing, and estimates of the average full-time 
scheduled workweek. The main emphasis is upon actual working 
hours, the only type of hours data currently published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for most manufacturing industries.2 These 
statistics are one of the basic measures of manpower utilization. They 
are important also in economic analysis; when used with comparable 
employment estimates, they yield the man-hour data needed in 
analyzing trends in productivity and studying the relationship 
between employment and other measures of economic activity. 

Scheduled full-time hours may be defined as the period beyond 
which employees are not normally expected to work. Prior to 1939, 
stimates of scheduled hours recorded the great progress made by 
workers in this country in obtaining a shorter basic workweek. 
Today, they indicate the extent to which industries have changed 
from the 40-hour schedule prevailing before the war to a workweek 
of 48 hours or longer, in order to make more intensive use of their 
manpower. The relationship between scheduled and actual hours 
vanes greatly in different industries and under different economic 
conditions. There is reason to believe, however, that the average 
——— 

.'The Bureau makes annual surveys of full-time hours as embodied in union agreements for selected 
These records are, however, available in greatest detail for nonmanufacturing employment, 
(specially for the building trades. Within the field of manufacturing, figures covering the period of this 


study as 8 whole are available for the printing trades and bakeries, by occupation and area. eneral aver- 
aes for these industries have also been complied. site 1 
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scheduled workweek in a given plant or industry is generally at least 
2 hours longer than the average number of hours actually worked 
owing to loss of working time from such causes as absenteeism, 
turnover, imbalance in production between different plant depart. 
ments, and machinery breakdowns. When part-time employment is 
widespread, the discrepancy between full-time and actual ours is, 
of course, much wider. 

The statistics on average actual hours for 1932 and later year 
which are presented in this article are estimates prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis of monthly reports from 
establishments in a wide range of manufacturing industries. For 
years prior to 1932, use has been made of a series of estimates for total 
manufacturing derived by this Bureau from other data. 

In piecing together a record of the changes in scheduled hours oyer 
the last 30 years, many sources must be tapped, of which the most 
important are reports on prevailing hours in the Censuses of Manp. 
factures for 1929 and earlier years and surveys of full-time hours jp 
selected industries before 1935 made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and its predecessors, the Bureau of Labor and the Department of Com. 
merce and Labor. A study of the data for the period up to 1939 has 
already been made by the National Bureau of Economic Research! 
and has been utilized in this article, together with other sources, 
After 1939, no comprehensive statistics on full-time hours are ayail- 
able, but it has been possible to make some inferences about the general 
trend in the average scheduled workweek during the war period from 
fragmentary data and from analysis of actual working hours. 


Working Hours Before the Present War 


PERIOD OF FIRST WORLD WAR 


During the three decades since 1914, there have been three periods 
of rapid change in working hours—the years of the first World War, 
the depression period from 1929 to 1934, and the current war period. 
In notable contrast with the recent rising trend in working hours, the 
movement in weekly hours in manufacturing during the first World 
War was sharply downward. The average actual weekly hours od 
factory wage earners are estimated to have been 51.0 in 1914; by 
1919 they had declined to 47.8 (table 1). Average full-time hous 
dropped from 55.1 in 1914 to 50.8 in 1919. 

The downward trend in working hours during the first World Wa 
was due basically to the extremely long workweek prevailing in mos 
industries before the war began. At the time of the 1914 Censusdl 
Manufactures, 3 of every 4 factory workers were in establishment 
with a scheduled workweek of 54 hours or longer, and 1 out of 4 wi 
in an establishment with a workweek of 60 hours or longer. Ins 
number of industries, including blast furnaces, steel works, and rolli 
mills, cement, coke production, and sugar refining, one-fifth or mor 
of the employees in 1914 had a full-time work schedule of at least? 
hours.* 

“$ National Bureau of Economic Research, Bulletin 71: Hours of Work in American Industry, by l# 
Wolman. New York, 1938. 

4 In these industries, the proportion of wage earners in plants with a prevailing workweek of 72 hous 
longer, according to the 1914 Census of Manufactures, was as follows: 19.7 percent in blast furnaces, sel 


— ts, and rolling mills; 37.1 percent in cement; 21.1 percent in coke production; 24.9 percent in sagt 
refining. 
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Taste 1.—Average Actual Weekly Hours and Average Full-Time Scheduled Workweek 
of Wage Earners in Manufacturing, 1914-39 



































y at least 
"worked, | —— | | 
enteei | Average | Average | Average | Ave 
teeism, - actual | scheduled — actual. |scheduled 
t depart- ear weekly work- weekly | work- 
yyment is hours ! week 2 hours ! week 2 
OUTS is, 
51.0 55.1 41.7 8) 
47.8 50.8 28.3 50 
ter years 47.3 ‘ 51.1 38. 1 @) 
hs ) " 42 
d by the 40.3 36.6 Q) 
46. a 39.2 @) 
rts from 46.3| @) || 38.6 40-42 
‘ies. For 1) Of 35. 6 40-42 
3 for total 3 5 Q) L | 37.7 40-42 
Ours OVer 1 on actual weekly hours for 1932-1939 are derived from the Bureau’s man-hour sample. Those 
the for 1931 and earlier years come from a series derived by dividing man-hours (computed from pay rolls and 
most hourly earnings) by employment and linking to the 1932-1939 series by means of the 1932 ratio (Monthly 
of Manv- labor Review, September 1940, p. 536, table 5). 
: 1 Figures on the average scheduled workweek for years from 1914 to 1934 are from National Bureau of 
} hours in Eeonomic Research, Bulletin 71, p.8 (table 4) and page 17. The estimates for 1914-1929 were based on Census 
Statisti of Manufactures data on prevailing hours; those for 1932 and 1934 on special studies of full-time hours in 
cs various industries made by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and on an analysis of NRA code standards. 
t of Com- The National Industrial Conference Board estimates average scheduled hours in 27 manufacturing indus- 
tries as 40.8 in 1937, 40.3 in 1938, and 40.2 in 1939 (Conference Board Economic Record, March 28, 1940, page 
» 1939 has 16, table 1). Wolman considers these figures too low, and suggests instead an estimate of 42 hours up to 
i 
Research, ‘Information not available. 
r sources. 
are avail- The 8-hour day had been a major goal of trade-union activity 
he general § since the last century but had seldom been attained outside of public 
riod from § employment, except in certain comparatively well-organized fields 
2 . . . . . . 
. such as the building and printing trades, brewing, stonecutting, and 
coal mining. In the late summer of 1915, however, workers in the 
machine trades started a movement for shorter working hours, which 





made rapid progress, especially in plants with munitions contracts. 
By 1917, the movement extended to all major groups of industries 
ee periods and practically all States. Certainly more than a million workers, 
orld War, @ 2d perhaps 2 million or more, obtained reductions in working hours 
_ period. during 1915, 1916, and the first 6 months of 1917.5 , 
hours i The movement to reduce the scheduled hours of work and to intro- 
rst. World duce premium pay for overtime continued after the United States 
hours of & atered the war in April 1917, although there was undoubtedly a great 
1914; by  MeTease in overtime and a decrease in part-time employment which 
‘me hous §@ ‘set, in whole or in part, the reductions in scheduled hours. Many 
ple—among them, many employers—believed that shorter workin: 
orld War ours would increase the rate of production, as well as remove one 0 
7 in me the main causes of labor unrest. There was, moreover, obvious need 
ensusot § © Standardize the basic workday. Owing to a complicated legal 
slishments situation, some Government contracts for war materials provided for 
t of 4 We an 8-hour day with time and a half for overtime, whereas contracts for 
ver, las other types of products set no limits on the hours employees might 
rnd rolling be required to work at straight time. The resentment and feeling of 
h or mon jy justice which this situation engendered led to many labor troubles. 
+t least 72 Extension of the 8-hour standard therefore became a major objective j 





waning 1917, the Bureau of Labor Statistics published summaries on the movement for shorter hours, 

by le covered 534 reports of reductions in hours. Only 193 of these reports gave figures on the number of 

dustry, melorees affected, but even this incomplete information indicated a reduction in hours for 1,025,000 workers 
1c of 72 bout onthly Labor Review, November 1941, p. 14). 
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of the War Labor Policies Board® after it was established in May 
1918 to unify government labor policy, although the Board was cop. 
cerned not so much with reducing net working time as with establish. 
ing standards as to straight-time and overtime hours. The Board 
created machinery for enforcing the basic 8-hour day in plants with 
contracts specifying this standard and tried, with some success, to 
obtain voluntary adherence to the 8-hour principle where it was not 
legally applicable. In addition, the Navy Department, the U, g 
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pot 4 ‘ { 
Shipping Board, and other Government agencies favored the 6-day Bf 
week and urged employers to restrict Sunday work to cases of emer. 
gency. The National War Labor Board, established in April 1938 ; 
to edjust labor disputes, also provided for a basic 8-hour day and 6-day § 
week in many of its awards. ’ 
The result of the movement for shorter hours, both before and after e 
the United States entered the war, was an astonishingly rapid ip. § . 
crease—a quadrupling within the 5 years from 1914 to 1919—in the J 
proportion of factory wage earners with a scheduled workweek of J | 
48 hours or less. The following figures show the effect of the cuts in 
scheduled hours in greater detail. r 
Percent of wage earner sf 
in plants with 
specified workweek | t] 
Scheduled workweek of 1914 1019 ti 
Under 48 hours_- ‘“ peieiein peice eigcverichi } iL 8 161 C 
0 oe ee ee ere rhe ‘ant 
Over 48 and under 54 hours___-_- nate nica marneiee 13. 5 16.5 re 
| Te RE RE. PF Te oo 8 T 
ey ae eee WE OP Mosk eee cn nc wssus 22. 0 12.8 ej 
EEE ES ASS aa eee y eee ee eee 21. 1 90 he 
Over 60 and under 72 hours_................-.--..- ae, we 
rel hae rene adc hewmen cas aemaaennion mass 1.5 20 
Over 72 hours__- Vdadeagupedhad aces os acdh ak ares .8 
' Compiled from U. 8. Census of Manufactures. th 
; ; ve 
Some workers in all industry groups continued to have a much § dp 
longer work schedule, however. In 1919 nearly half (46.6 percent) B de 
of the wage earners in the important blast-furnace, steel-works, and § ap 
rolling-mills industry were in plants which still had a prevailing work- ae 
week of at least 60 hours. In an effort to persuade the iron and sted 9 mg 
companies to accept the 8-hour principle, the War Labor Policies § ms 
Board held conferences with representatives of the industry in Sep § we 
tember 1918. Felix Frankfurter, Chairman of the Board, pointed out ‘ 
during these conferences that iron and steel was becoming the A, up 
isolated exception” to American industry’s adoption of the 8-how § du: 
basic workday. Long hours, including the 12-hour day for about § wh 
half of the iron and steel workers, were a main cause of the great sted B40 
strike of 1919. ave 
wor 
WORKING HOURS IN THE TWENTIES tion 
‘ . . gT01 
Average weekly hours in manufacturing as a whole continued © § gy, 
move downward from 1919 to 1924, though more slowly than in mar 
preceding 5-year period. For all factory wage earners, actual hows # __ 
ee ’ 
* The Board was composed of representatives of the following 10 agencies: the War, Navy, Agricultare, on 
and Labor Departments, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Food, Fuel, and Railroad A ministrations, period 





and the U.S, Shipping and War Industries Boards. 
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averaged 45.4 per week in 1924 as compared with 47.8 in 1919. This 
was con- | decline was due in part to the slight business recession in 1924, but 
establish. ff jt also reflected the movement away from the 12-hour shift and the 
he Board accompanying workweek of 60 or 72 hours, or even longer, which 
ants with § gontinued after the Armistice. Individual establishments in some of 
1ccess, to | the continuous-process industries (including cement, soap, and copper 
; was not § refining), where the 12-hour shift mainly persisted, changed from 
he U. 8 § 42- to 3-shift system during the early post-war years. The iron and 
he 6-day steel companies did not follow suit until after the steel strike of 1919 
of emer. § hed focussed public attention on the long work schedules still custom- 
pril 1918 ary in the industry, until there had been a special investigation of the 
ind 6-day strike and its causes by church organizations, and until other forms of 

- public and governmental pressure had been exerted. In 1923, how- 
and after § ever, most of the industry decided to begin abandoning the 12-hour 
rapid in- § shift. The result of this step was to cut the average full-time week 
9—in the § for iron and steel workers from 63.2 hours in 1922 to 55.2 hours in 
kweek of 1924. 


| in May 





ne cuts in After 1924, the decline in working hours levelled off completely. 

Average actual weekly hours in manufacturing were practically the 
wage earners same in 1929 as in 1924, 45.7 and 45.4, respectively. Some changes in 
rh the scheduled workweek and in the amount of part-time and of over- 


# § time work, of course, occurred in individual plants. The Ford Motor 
{ane Co.,for example, changed from a 6- to a 5-day week in 1926, cutting the 
oh regular work schedule for its employees from 48 to 40 hours a week. 
99 @ These changes, however, were not sufficient to affect significantly 
188 § either the average scheduled workweek or the average actual weekly 
%0 § hours of factory wage earners. 





30 
| WORKING HOURS IN THE THIRTIES 


100.0 With the depression years of the thirties came a radical change in 

the level of working hours throughout American industry. In the 5 

years from 1929 to 1934, average weekly hours in manufacturing 

> a much § dropped from 45.7 to 34.5, or by 25 percent (table 1). Most of the 
} percent) § decrease took place between 1929 and 1932, reflecting the great 
orks, and amount of part-time employment created by the decline in business 
ing work- § activity and by the accompanying share-the-work programs. When a 
and sted maximum workweek of 40 hours was established for most branches of 
r Policies § manufacturing during 1933 and 1934 under the NRA codes,’ average 
y in Sep» § weekly hours were already below the 40-hour level in many industries. 
rinted out The hours provisions of the codes nevertheless had an influence 
he “ upon the American economy which is still being felt today. In in- 
he S-houw § dustry groups, such as textiles and products of petroleum and coal, 
for about § where large proportions of the employees were still working more than 
sreat sted BH 40 hours a weck in 1932, the NRA brought a considerable drop in 
werage weekly hours during the 2 subsequent years (table 2). Many 
workers in “sweatshop” garment factories also benefited by a reduc- 
tion in their exceedingly long working hours, although in the apparel 
group as a whole average weekly hours were very low because of 


tinued © FP extensive part-time employment. Most important of all, there was a 
i hee marked curtailment of the scheduled full-time workweek throughout 





*Of 558 master codes, all but 41 specified a maximum workweek of 40 hours or less, though often with 


Agricultare, & provisio ; —. \ ; 
ministration sion for longer hours in a limited number of peak weeks or for avera ing of hours over specified 
ini Periods of time. ’ " . ’ 
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manufacturing. In 1932, the average full-time week in manufactyp. 
ing was still close to 50 hours; by 1934, as already shown, it had 
dropped to about 42 hours. 


TABLE 2.—Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in Manufacturing, by Maj 
try Groups, 1932-43 ' by Major Indus. 
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1 These estimates are derived from the Bureau’s man-hour samples. The statistics for the period fm 
1939 to date are from the series currently issued by the Bureau’s Employment Statistics Division. Figum 
for 1938 and preceding years come from earlier series which originally had a somewhat different 
grouping. The industry classifications of the-early figures have, however, been adjusted to the current 

by regrouping and re-averaging the series for certain individual industries. Estimates of weekly hoanie 
1939 and prior years were thus derived for each of the 20 major divisions of manufacturing. Where necesmiy, 
these estimates were then linked to the current series by means of the ratio between the two 1939 figures. 

2 Information not available. 


The invalidation of the NRA codes in May 1935 started a move 
ment to lengthen the scheduled workweek once more, but this 
ency was short-lived. Before it was well under way, the 
increased strength of the trade-unions and the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, opening the door to Federal and State 

tion of working hours, brought about a new trend toward a shorte 
workweek. Many iron and steel companies, for example, introdue 
a 40-hour shift system during 1937, though the industry had ma 
tained a 48-hour week for considerable numbers of its employe 
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throughout the period of NRA.* In manufacturing as a whole, sched- 
uled hours are estimated to have been on the average slightly more 
than 40 a week in both 1937 and 1938 (table 1). They remained at 
this same level during 1939 and probably also during at least the early 
months of 1940, as far as can be judged from the indirect evidence 
available as to level of scheduled hours after 1939.° 

Actual weekly hours, on the other hand, fluctuated considerably 
during the late thirties, especially in metalworking and other durable- 
soods industries. When the trend of business activity turned up- 
ward during 1938, a rise in average weekly hours began in all but 3 of 
the 19 major divisions of manufacturing for which data are available, 
though in some industries the increase was slow and indecisive at 
first (table 2.) 

An important development of this period was the enactment of the 
Public Contracts Act of 1936 and the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. Since both these acts require that employees subject to their 
hours provisions be paid time and a half for work in excess of 40 hours 
a week,” employers have a financial incentive to hire additional 
employees when these are available, before lengthening hours above 40 
aweek. The effectiveness of this requirement in curtailing hours in 
certain types of manufacturing is illustrated by the trend of hours in 
the basic lumber industries. For lumber and timber products work- 
ers, average weekly hours declined from 40.3 in 1938 to 39.0 in 1939 
and 38.6 in 1940, while employment was expanding. In most other 
industries, however, average hours were so low during the late thirties 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act did not have a discernible effect 
on industry-wide estimates of working hours, despite its undoubted 
influence in many individual establishments. 


Working Hours in Present War Period 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS IN 1943, COMPARED WITH EARLIER YEARS 


Though the trend toward longer weekly hours in manufacturin 
began in 1938, the most rapid increase in hours did not come unti 
after the defense program had stimulated production in civilian goods 
as well as war industries, and labor shortages had begun to develop in 
many parts of the country. During 1943, the average working hours 
of factory wage earners were 44.9 a week, compared with only 38.1 in 
1940 and 35.6 in 1938 (table 2). Hours rose considerably in the non- 
durable-goods industries (from an average of 36.1 a week in 1938 to 
42.5 in 1943) but more sharply still (from 34.8 to 46.6) in durable- 
goods industries, where most of the war production has been 
concentrated. 


ee 
*The NRA code for the iron and steel industry permitted a 48-hour week, with the proviso that hours 
should not average more than 40 per week for any nonexempted employee over a 6-month period. Under 
the code, most plant workers were placed on a 40-hour week, but a sizable minority were kept on a 48-hour 
wk throughout NRA. 
Estimates of full-time scheduled hours in manufacturing are not available for the period since 1939. The 
Act thet average actual weekly hours changed but little between 1939 and the early months of 1940 suggests, 
owever, that average scheduled hours were =e stable during this period. 
The effective date of the Fair Labor Standards Act was October 24, 1938, but its 40-hour provision did 
Far effect until October 24, 1940, the basic workweek specifted for the first and second years under 
act being 44 hours and 42 hours, respectively. The maximum-hours clause of this act covers all employ- 
ened in interstate or foreign commerce or in producing goods for such commerce, with certain exemp- 
plying primarily to first processing of agricultural commodities. The Public Contracts Act, on the 
id, applies only to work on Government contracts for amounts exceeding $10,000 and re 
only @ small fraction of American industry before the defense program got under way early in 1941. 
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Nevertheless, the average factory worker still has somewhat shorter 
hours than he had in the predepression year of 1929. In Decémber 
1943, the average actual workweek in manufacturing was 44.9 hours 
1 hour less than in 1929. 

Comparisons with the period of the first World War also indicate 
that recent increases in working hours have not offset all of the cumn. 
lative, though by no means continuous, reduction in work schedules 
which took place between 1914 and the beginning of the upward 
trend in hours in 1938. On the average, factory wage earners worked 
6 hours longer weekly during 1914 than during 1943. 


TREND IN WORKING HOURS, 1940-42 


War industries.—Statistics on average weekly hours for major 
divisions of manufacturing do not show how rapidly working houy 
moved upward after 1940 in certain war industries, nor the marked 
differences in the trend of hours between industries in the same major 
group. For this reason, a special study was made of the changes in 
average weekly hours through December 1943 in 35 industries, all 
engaged primarily in war production and included in 10 different 
industry groups (table 3)." 

That workers producing machine tools experienced the first and 
highest rise in working hours is a matter of general knowledge. As 
the output of the machine-tool industry shot upward to meet the 
needs of new war plants and of establishments converting to war 
production, the working hours of its wage earners rose from an aver- 
age of only 42.9 a week in 1939 to 50.6 in December 1940. During 
the first 6 months after the attack on Pearl Harbor, when retooling 


for war production was at its peak in the automobile and other indus- 
tries that normally produce civilian goods, wage earners in the ma- 
chine-tool and machine-tool accessories industries were working on the 
average from 53.8 to 55.4 hours per week. 


Tasie 3.—Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in 35 War Industries in Selected 
Months, 1941-43 ' 
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Industry | | 
* | Oc- | De- | Feb- 
June! to- | cem-| ru- 
| ber | ber | ary 


Iron and steel and their poctueee: | 

Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling 
mills_. éeeanen sapawnes 

Steel castings 

Forgings, iron and steel : a 

Serew-machine products and wood screws_| 

Firearms ; — —_ 

Bag and shell loading in new plants | 

Ammunition and bombs made in new | 
plants _ | 

Guns, howitzers{| and mortars made in new | 
plants 2 . ~~ onal 


ew -onwcooe 
& PASKES 
as — + Ow 


BB BESRAF 


- 
2° 


Electrical machinery: | 
Electrical equipment - . . -----| 44.9 | 46.0 | 46.7 | 46.9 
Communication equipment...............| 43.8 | 45.4 | 45.7 | 46.3 


Radios and phonographs................-- | 44.1 | 43.9 | 45.4) 46.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 


1 In 8 of these 35 selected industries—sawmills, planing and plywood mills, and petroleum ony 
not as much as half of the total output is direct war production. These industries have, however, 
included in thefanalysis, because of theirlstrategic importance. 
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at shorter Taste 3.—Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in 35 War Industries in Selected 
Jecémber Months, 1941-43 '—Continued 
L.9 hours, — ] | 
| 1941 1942 1943 
» indi Industry ‘penay 
dicate | De- | Feb- | | Oc- | De- | Feb- | Oc- | De 
e cumu- }eem-| ru- |June| to- |cem-| ru- |June} to- | cem- 
schedules | ber ary | ber | ber | ary | ber ber 
) upward Beta | ‘los fl | ee Hd Ae PRY 
- Machinery (except electrical): } | 
's worked ‘ et and machine-shop products... 47.3 48.7 | 49.2 | 49.0 | 49.4 | 49.3 | 49.1 | 49.2 | 48.7 
Engines and turbines.......------......---| 46.8 | 49.0 | 49.5 | 50.1 | 49.4 | 50.1 | 50.4 | 50.7| 49.7 
Tol oon dnndicededrascésected | 40.2 | 43.9 | 43.9 | 45.0 | 45.4 | 47.4 | 46.8 | 46.8) 46.6 
AS --| 53.8 | 54.9 | 53.8 | 52.5 | 53.0 | 52.0 | 50.7 | 50.7 | 49.9 
Machine-tool accessories _ - -- - i ----| 54.1 | 55.4 54.0 | 52.5 | 52.6 | 52.2 | 51.2 | 50.8) 50.0 
Pumps and pumping equipment... .__..- |} @) | 51.6 52.5 | 50.0 | 52.1 | 51.6 | 51.1 | 52.3 | 50.3 
r | } | | 
or major me equipment (except automo- | | 
ng hours Locomotives....-..- eee et | 46.9 | 48.8 | 46.1 | 47.4 | 49.1 | 48.6 | 48.7 | 50.0| 50.8 
Car building, electric and steam railroad_-| 42.3 | 43.1 | 43.5 | 43.9 | 44.3 | 45.5 | 44.4 | 462| 46.6 
3 marked Aircraft and parts, excluding engines -| 46.3 | 47.7 | 47.2 | 46.3 | 46.9 | 46.2 | 46.5 | 46.8 | 45.9 
. ‘Aireraft engines..........---- -----------| 48.5 | 40.4 | 48.4 | 49.0] 47.5 | 48.3 | 46.3 | 47.6 | 45.3 
ne major NE i ccanensseseses sacs | 46.0 | 48.6 | 48.4 | 47.6 | 47.7 | 46.7 | 47.7 | 47.9 | 47.0 
anges | 
. Automobiles: 
tries, all il vets ceetinca ee acrel | 37.4 | 43.1 | 44.4 | 45.2 | 45.5 | 46.0 | 46.2 | 49.6 | 44.6 
different Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Smelting and refining, primary _-.........| 39.8 | 40.1 | 41.2 | 42.6 | 42.8 | 42.8 | 45.0/45.7| 45.1 
Alloying and rolling and drawing .........| 44.5 | 45.8 | 45.9 | 46.7 | 47.3 | 47.2 | 48.0 | 48.2) 47.0 
first and oli ce vapeosnn anne 44.8 | 44.4 | 44.5 | 45.8 | 46.2 | 45.9 | 47.6 | 47.2| 47.0 
| 
dge. As Lamber and timber basic products: | } | | 
meet the Sewmill products, including logging ---...| 37.6 | 39.7 | 40.7 | 42.0 | 40.1 | 41.2 | 44.0 | 43.7] 42.1 
, to war Planing-and plywood-mill products ---..-- | 42.7 | 41.1 | 43.0 | 44.3 | 45.4 | 44.1 | 45.5 | 460) 45.0 
‘on av Chemicals and allied products: | | 1 
er- Explosives and safety fuses. ............. 46.6 | 44.6 | 45.7 | 46.0 | 46.5 | 46.4 | 47.5 | 46.1) 45.5 
During Ammunition, small arms - -..__--.-.... 43.4 | 45.5 | 46.3 | 45.0 | 46.6 | 46.4 | 46.5 | 46.1 | 45.0 
. ELE nidieeremepe 42.1 | 40.9 | 41.8 | 41.6 | 42.5 | 42.3 | 40.8 | 42.5 43.8 
retooling Chemicals, not elsewhere classified .-...._. | 41.1 | 41.1 | 41.5 | 42.6 | 43.5 | 44.4 | 46.3 | 46.8] 45.9 
. | | | | | 
er indus- Products of petroleum and coal: | | | 
the ma- Petroleum refining.............-..-..-...-| 38.0 | 38.8 | 38.4 | 40.1 | 41.7 | 42.4 | 45.0] 46.1] 46.0 
1g on the Coke and byproducts. ................-.- (@) | 39.7] 39.0) 39.1 | 40.1 | 41.1 | 43.6/ 461] 45.3 
Rubber ucts: | 
Rubber tives and inner tubes. -_.-......-- 35.4 | 38.0 | 40.4 | 41.8 | 44.2 | 44.9 | 46.2 | 46.0) 45.2 
in Selected ' These estimates of weekly hours were Prgent by the Employment Statistics Division on the basis 
of the Bureau’s man-hour sample. For additional data on weekly hours, see p. 898. 
' Information not available. 
43 . . + . 
_—___—— Average weekly hours rose very rapidly, cither before the United 
| Oe De States entered the war or in the months immediately following, for 
| ber | ber workers in many other war industries, including firearms, guns, and 
—— airplane engines. In 15 of the 35 industries selected for special study, 
actual working hours averaged 46 or more a week by February 1942, 
463) aa a level which implies an average scheduled workweek of at least 48 
| a2) hours. Ten months later, in December 1942, wage earners in 22 of 
00) Me these industries worked, on the average, 46 or more hours a week. 
454 | rt} There were, however, a few major war industries which were slow 
‘os! as to abandon the 40-hour schedule prevailing before the war. Among 
asta the most important of these were the blast-furnace, steel-works, an 


rolting-mills division of the iron and steel industry, primary smeltin 
«| at of nonferrous metals, and logging and sawmilling. Average actua 
44.1 | as weekly hours in these three industries were, respectively, 39.9, 40.1, 
and 39.7 in February 1942. They were but little higher, 41.7, 42.8, 
and 40.1, the following December. 
last furnaces, steel works, and smelters are continuous-process 
establishments. For several years before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
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they had used a 4-shift system, which made possible 24-hour, 7-day 
operation with a 40-hour week for individual employees. Since they 
were thus already equipped with a sufficient trained work force ig 
man four shifts, these plants did not face the acute shortage of ex. 
perienced workers which the machinery industries encountered 4 
the outset of the war, when they tried to change from one- or two. 
shift operation to more intensive utilization of their plant and equip- 
ment. Blast furnaces and related establishments consequently lacked 
the immediate incentive to lengthen working hours which existed in 
industries such as machine tools, shipbuilding, and aircraft produce. 
tion. They preferred not to undertake the readjustment of work 
schedules involved in changing from a 40-hour to a 48-hour shift 
system and not to pay time and a half for work above 40 hours a week, 
as required under the Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts Aets, 
as long as they could get enough workers to man four shifts. 

In rolling mills, the situation with regard to lengthening of the 
work schedule was somewhat different. Since rolling mills can close 
down 1 or 2 days a week without great loss in efficiency of operation, 
many of them employed only three 40-hour shifts before the war, 
When increased demand for steel created a need for 7-day operation, 
some mills which were able to obtain suitable additional labor adopted 
the 4-shift system of the blast furnaces and steel works. Others found 
it necessary or easier to lengthen the work schedule for their employees 
to 48 hours or longer. The latter probably accounted for most of the 
small rise in average actual weekly hours in the blast-furnace, steel- 
works, and rolling-mills industry as a whole between March and De 
cember 1942. 

The desire to avoid premium overtime rates contributed to the 
delay in adoption of a 48-hour week in the logging and sawmill in- 
dustry also. By the summer of 1942, shortages of woods workers 
were so great, at least in the West Coast lumber-producing areas, as 
to restrict production. Some logging and sawmill establishments 
therefore voluntarily introduced a 48-hour schedule, but in the in- 
dustry as a whole average weekly hours remained at about 40. Log- 
ging operators generally maintained that they could not adopt a 48 
hour week, despite the growing labor shortage, since they could not 
afford to pay premium overtime rates under existing price ceilings. 
Their situation differed from that of employers in the metalworking 
industries, who had lengthened hours when business volumes er- 
panded, because lumber companies have relatively small overhead 
costs. In lumber production, economies of overhead cost did not 
offset overtime premiums. 

Civilian-goods industries——There are very few industries which 
have not been called upon during the last 2 years to produce some wat 
materials. In at least 9 major industry groups,” however, half or 
more of the output has continued to be for civilian use. 

For the wage earners in these 9 industry groups, working hours were 
lower throughout 1942 than for workers in most war industries. In 
December, the average actual workweek was still below 46 hours m 
all 9 groups, although in 3 of them (furniture and finished lumber 
products, food, and paper) it exceeded 43 hours (table 4). Wi 
earners in the apparel industries were working, on the average, Only 
37.4 hours a oak. 


3 Furniture and finished lumber products; stone, clay, and glass; textiles; apparel; leather; food; tobaceo; 
paper; and printing. 
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4.—Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in 9 Major Industry Groups Pro- 
os ducing Chiefly 4 
























































a : ? 
yur, 7 -day Civilian G in Selected Months, 1941-43 
ince they | 1941 1942 1943 
< force to 
ge of ex. Industry De- D 
Feb- Octo-| D& | Feb- Octo-| De 
ntered at gem | ruary| 74° | ‘ber | "| ruary| 7M] “ber | Ce 
- Or two- 
nd equip. furniture and finished lumber products......| 41.3 | 40.9 | 41.5 | 42.8 | 43.7 | 43.6 | 44.6 | 44.7] 443 
tly lacked Sone, elay, and glass products............-..- 39.7 | 40.1 | 40.1 | 41.3 | 420 | 41.8 | 43.1 | 43.8] 43.0 
v. : Patite-mill products.............-.- ~~777777} 30.6 | 40.1 | 40.2 | 40.4 | 41.5 | 41.5 | 41.5] 416] 41.7 
existed in apparel and other finished textile products....| 35.4 | 36.8 | 35.4 | 37.1 | 37.4 | 38.2 | 38.1 | 37.8] 37.6 
t produ leather and leather products-..-...-------.-- 38.7 | 39.9 | 38.1 | 38.9 | 40.3 | 40.2 | 39.8 | 39.5] 40.1 
C- (i NR RE 40.7 | 40.5 | 41.5 | 41.6] 43.9] 42.9 | 44.9] 441] 45.5 
, of work Tobacco manufactures... ...----.---. paced 39.1 | 37.0 | 38.5 | 40.4] 41.2] 38.5 | 41.0] 426] 421 
Paper and allied products.............2------- 42.7 | 42.3 | 40.6 | 43.4 | 44.9 | 44.5 | 45.7/ 45.7] 45.3 
our shift fj [pte and publishing.......-..-.-------. 39.9 | 38.4 | 38.0 | 38.9 | 40.2] 39.5 | 40.1| 40.2] 40.5 
'S & Week, pn 
acts Acts 1 These estimates of weekly hours were prepared by the Employment ‘Statistics Division, on the basis 
4 ofthe Bureau’s man-hour samples. For additional data on weekly hours, see p. 898. 
ita - . . . 
ae ‘oe A detailed analysis of the complex interplay of factors which has 
nen rm determined levels of working hours in civilian-goods industries is not 
Pes, within the scope of this article. The situation has varied not only 
i pa among the major groups but just as greatly among individual indus- 
—— tries in the same group and among individual establishments in the 


ws “ same industry. Some influences have, however, been predominant, 
ro her and these may be mentioned briefly. 

~~ Limitations on the output of civilian goods are one of the most 
ost of the ° : : 
on, a important reasons why weekly hours did not rise more sharply in these 
ae D 4 industry groups. While war industries were under pressure to expand 
i roduction, establishments manufacturing commodities for the civilian 
p ) g 


market of course faced shortages of materials, rationing, and other 





‘oo wartime restrictions. In consequence, many plants lacked an incen- 

welll tive to lengthen their employees’ work schedules unless they had lost 
Petes large numbers of workers to the armed forces or to higher-paying jobs 
ar em de in war industries. This was especially true in labor-market areas 
1 thee where there continued to be an adequate labor supply. But even in 


0. Log. labor-shortage areas, the immobility of labor made possible a 40-hour 
sot @ 4 week in some establishments producing civilian goods, while other 
~ at pe plants in the same neighborhood and industry had a work schedule of 
ceilings 48 hours or longer. 
working Although working hours were apparently determined mainly by the 
me production and labor-supply situation, the requirement of premium 
veel rates of pay for work in excess of 40 hours a week, under the Fair 
did not Labor Standards Act, sometimes tended to restrict hours in civilian- 
pe industries, as in war plants. It will be noted that this provision 
. wa d not prevent a sharp increase in working hours in some industries 
~ where production demand was heavy. In the flour-milling industry, 


gy for example, weekly hours were 47.7 in December 1942—more than 
3 hours longer than in December 1941, and 7 hours longer than in 
ars‘ December 1940. This industry faced the problem of supplying 
tag! civilian needs for flour and at the same time filling large orders from 
hours i the armed forces and the Lend-Lease Administration. 

— GOVERNMENT ACTION TO ESTABLISH A MINIMUM 48-HOUR WEEK 

ge, omy During 1941 and the early months of 1942, when labor was still 


plentiful in most parts of the country, the failure to increase working 
90d; tobaces; 
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hours above 40 in many industries was not a matter of national cop. 
cern. Toward the end of 1942, however, more intensive use of the 
available manpower became necessary. A series of orders was there. 
fore issued—by the President, the War Production Board, and the 
War Manpower Commission—requiring a minimum 48-hour work. 
week in specified industries and labor-market areas for the duration of 
the war, without modifying the requirement of premium wage rate 
for work above 40 hours a week or other standards of Federal or State 
labor laws. In the history of Government regulation of workj 
hours in this country, these orders were revolutionary. As far as jg 
known, hours standards previously set by law or regulation had 
always been maximum standards.” 

The first order for the establishment of a minimum 48-hour week 
applied to the West Coast logging and sawmill industry. The orde 
was issued by the Chairman of the War Production Board on Septen. 
ber 12, 1942, as part of a program to relieve the critical labor shor 
in the lumber-producing areas of the Pacific Northwest. A val 
week of at least 48 hours was required in all logging camps in this 
region and also in all sawmills when they had a sufficient supply of 
logs. To offset the additional cost involved in premium wage pay- 
ments for hours above 40, the Price Administrator had already 
ordered upward revisions in the maximum price of logs." 

Much broader action was taken by the President pom. in 1943. Ih 
an Executive order dated February 9, he declared a minimum war. 
time workweek of 48 hours to be national policy. ‘For the duration 
of the war, no plant, factory, or other place of employment shall be 
deemed to be making the most effective utilization of its manpower 
if the minimum workweek therein is less than 48 hours per week.” 
Responsibility for carrying out this order was placed on the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, who was authorized to establish 
a longer or shorter workweek where this would more effectively 
contribute to the war effort. It was specifically stated that the order 
did not supersede any Federal or State laws regarding hours of work 
or overtime payments. 

To implement the Executive order, the War Manpower Commission 
issued its Regulation No. 3, effective March 3, 1943. This made the 
adoption of a minimum 48-hour week mandatory upon all employers 
in the 32 labor-market areas then designated as areas of critical labor 
shortage, except as exemptions for some workers in individual estab 
lishments might be granted by War Manpower Commission are 
directors and with certain other limitations. At the same tim 
establishment of a 48-hour week was ordered on an industry-wide 
basis in nonferrous-metal mining and, as of May 4, in all logging 
operations, sawmills, planing mills, box factories, pulp mills, and other 
specified establishments producing semifinished lumber products. 

Regulation No. 3 was amended to cover blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills, effective July 1. The regulation was also applied 

‘8 During the first World War, as during the present war, legal maximum hours standafds were 


suspended in a number of instances to permit longer working hours when necessary in war 


no general minimum standard was set. / 
4 On September 4, 1942, the Price Administrator ordered two revisions in the price regulations 
the logging industry: (1) Firms in the Douglas fir region operating 48 hours or more per week were 
additions to the price of all species of logs produced; and (2) upward adjustments in price ceilings were 
ordered for hemlock, white fir, and noble fir logs. 
46 For plants where the introduction of a 48-hour schedule did not necessitate release of workers from the 
puy roll, the effective date was June 1. 
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0 a number of additional areas during the summer, by action of the 

ional directors. And on October 13, its area coverage was greatly 
astended by the Commission in Washington. Under this most 
recent amendment the 48-hour week covers virtually all areas now 
dassified as having a critical labor shortage and will apply normally 
9 additional areas so classified in the future. Furthermore, the 

ional directors of the War Manpower Commission are required to 
make a formal determination as to whether or not the 48-hour week 
shall apply to each area of prospective labor shortage in their region 
(the so-called ‘‘Group II Areas’’) and if they find against application 
of the order to any area, to report their reasons for this action to the 
War Manpower Commission in Washington. 


TREND IN WORKING HOURS DURING 1943 


War industries.—The statistics on average weekly hours during 
1943 indicate that efforts by the Government to obtain more general 
adoption of a 48-hour week have had considerable success in logging 
and sawmilling and in blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, 
the two branches of manufacturing to which War Manpower Com- 
mission Regulation No. 3 applies on an industry-wide basis, In a 
number of other war industries the rise in working hours continued, 
although in most of them hours were already at high levels at the 


beginning of 1943. 

uring the past year, actual working hours in logging and sawmill- 
ing showed the wide seasonal fluctuations characteristic of the in- 
dustry, but the general level was higher in 1943 than in 1942. The 
figure on average weekly hours for August 1943 (45.0) compares with 
an average of 41.2 for August 1942; that for December 1943 (42.1), 
with an average of 40.0 for the same month of 1942. After the first 
order for a minimum 48-hour week was issued and adjustments were 
made in the ceiling prices of logs, many establishments shifted from 
a 40-hour to a 48-hour week. That actual weekly hours did not rise 
as high in loggimg and sawmilling as in some other industries with a 
prevailing 48-hour work schedule was apparently due in large measure 
to shortages of logs, which restricted sawmill operations even during 
the summer months of peak log production. 

In blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, average weekly 
hours increased gradually during 1943, as additional establishments 
changed from a 40-hour shift system to a work schedule of at least 48 
hours. Under War Manpower Commission Regulation No. 3, 
adoption of a 48-hour week was mandatory as early as March 3 for 
some mills in labor-shortage areas, although the entire industry was 
not covered until after July 1. Exemptions permitting a shorter 
workweek have been granted for some employees by area directors 
of the War Manpower Commission, but the number of workers 
affected has been small as compared with the total work force. A 
measure of the result is the progressive rise in average actual weekly 
hours, from 42.8 in February to 44.6 in June and 45.3 in December. 
Notwithstanding difficulties of enforcement, the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s order, together with the increasing manpower shortage and 
other economic factors, led the industry to adopt scheduled hours 
which apparently averaged about 48 a weck at the end of the year. 
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The other types of war production in which there has been the 
largest increase in average weekly hours since December 1942 ay 
four characteristic continuous-process industries—smelting and refip. 
ing of nonferrous metals, chemicals, petroleum refining, and coke 
and its byproducts. The reluctance to abandon the 40-hour shift 
system, which sometimes delayed a general rise in working hours jp 
such industries, has already been noted. During 1943, however 
mounting economic and governmental pressures led many establish. 
ments to change their policy and adopt a minimum 48-hour week 
For wage earners in each of the four industries, average actual hours 
approximated or exceeded 45 a week by October. 












































A more striking development was the leveling off of working hous 
between December 1942 and December 1943 in many branches of 
war production. Despite irregular monthly fluctuations in hows i 
in most of the industries studied, it is apparent that in many of them I 
the basic trend in weekly hours was no longer upward. In 15 of the I 
35 industries, the figure on weekly hours for December 1943 differed ¥ 
by less than an hour from that for December 1942. In 9 industries ¢ 
there was actually a net decrease of an hour or more in the average t 
workweek. tl 

Easing of the pressure for production was apparently the fac 
tor most often responsible for such reductions in working hours as § it 
occurred. When production of machine tools and machine-tool a 
accessories, for example, passed its peak at the end of 1942, both C 
employment and weekly hours decreased. Another example is th § w 
small-arms ammunition industry, where a slow decline in both employ- § . fa 
meni and hours began in July. Rather than lay off experienced a 
workers, employers have naturally preferred to reduce the amount o re 
overtime work above 48 hours a week. ar 

Civilian-goods industries—There was a pronounced trend toward to 
stabilization of working hours during 1943 in most of the 9 industry in 
groups producing mainly civilian goods. In 7 of these 9 major § ra 
divisions of manufacturing, average weekly hours showed a ne § ha 
change of less than 1 hour between December 1942 and December ex 
1943, and in the other 2 groups increased by less than 2 hours (table4). he 

The rise in working hours continued until June in several industry | 
groups, but the tobacco industry was the only one in which the aver § 48 
age actual workweek was as much as an hour longer in December § Co 
than in June. This increase in hours for wage earners in tobacco § ine 
products factories may be traced to seasonal influences, since weekly an 
hours in this industry vary widely with the time of year and normaly § de 
reach their peak in the fall or early winter. hac 

The figures on actual weekly hours indicate that, notwithstanding tha 
War Manpower Commission Regulation No. 3, average full-time § rs 
hours remained below 48 a week through December in all of the? § are 
industry groups, except possibly food and paper and allied products, var 
owing to the same factors that limited the rise in weekly hours in thes m | 
industries during 1942. In the apparel industries, the average “a, 
scheduled week was still about 40 hours. Many individual manuf § &* 
turers in labor-shortage areas introduced a 48-hour week even before 
Regulation No. 3 became effective, and since then others have fol § BR 
lowed suit, thus contributing to the solution of critical local manpowr § ™. 





problems. But until the end of 1943 the regulation had not appred- 
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ably affected Nation-wide levels of working hours in civilian-goods 
industries. 


Outlook With Respect to Weekly Hours 


The stability of working hours in many war and civilian-goods 
industries during the summer and fall of 1943 suggests that the forces 
tending to lengthen or shorten work schedules will produce only 
minor changes in average weekly hours in most industries until a 
major reconversion of industry begins. 

Of the factors which will tend to lower working hours while the 
war is still in progress, the one most likely to be important is ‘“‘cut- 
backs” in war production. The slow decline in weekly hours which 

when employment in the small-arms ammunition industry 
passed its peak has already been discussed. As output is curtailed 
in Other war industries, a similar tendency toward reduction in the 
workweek may be expected, except where competition for labor 
compels employers to continue overtime work as a means of main- 
taining weekly earnings at high enough levels to enable them to hold 
their labor force. 

On the other hand, the critical scarcity of manpower is a continu- 
ing influence in the direction of longer working hours in certain areas 
and industries. Moreover, Regulation No. 3 of the War Manpower 
Commission, with respect to the 48-hour minimum wartime work- 
week, may bring about longer scheduled hours in some civilian-goods 
factories now on a 40-hour week, even when this work schedule is 
adequate to meet the establishments’ own production needs. The 
Siidetion was recently extended to many additional labor-market 
areas, and there has not yet been time for the full effect of the extension 
to be felt. This regulation is unlikely to cause substantial increases 
in industry-wide estimates of average weekly hours, however. Unless 
radically amended, it will not apply to the many areas classified as 
having an adequate labor force, and past experience indicates that 
exemptions permitting a workweek of less than 48 hours will be 
necessary for some employees even in areas of acute labor shortage." 

Since most war plants now have a scheduled workweek of at least 
48 hours, they will be little affected in the future by War Manpower 
Commission Regulation No. 3. Of greater significance for these 
industries is the move to increase the working day to 10 hours, with 
al accompanying increase in weekly hours to 50 or longer, which 
developed during the fall in some aircraft and other war plants that 
had previously had an 8-hour day and a scheduled week of no more 
than 48 hours. The 10-hour shift program has not made much prog- 
ress, and its future appears very uncertain. Where sufficient workers 
are not available to man three shifts, the plan would have the ad- 
vantage of increasing plant utilization. Another argument used 
in its favor was that it would decrease absenteeism and turnover by 





" According to information supplied by the War Manpower Commission, thé proportion of employees 
for whom exemptions permitting a workweek of less than 48 hours have been granted is apparently less than 
nt in most areas, though it is sometimes considerably larger. During November and December, the 

ion received responses to a questionnaire on this subject from 36 areas, all of which had been covered 
by Regulation No. 3 since before July 1. The proportions of covered employees reported as exempted were 
&s follows: 21 areas, under 5 percent; 8 areas, 5 and under 10 percent; 6 areas, 10 and under 15 percent; 1 
wea, 15 percent and over. As pointed out in an earlier report by the Commission, however, there has not 
been enough staff to determine the degree of compliance with the regulation. 
5T8877 
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giving workers 2 days off each week. Large sections of the airepag 
industry rejected this point of view, however, and argued instead 
that the proposed lengthening of hours would result in lower pp. 
duction. Union opposition has also been encountered; in at least 
one case, the union halted a move to introduce the 10-hour shift 
system. 

Excessive lengthening of working schedules has been discouraged 
by the major Government ‘agencies concerned with the conduct of the 
war and with manpower and production problems. In Juiy 1949 
the War, Navy, Commerce, and Labor Departments, War Manpower 
Commission, War Production Board, Maritime Commission, and 
Public Health Service jointly issued a Recommendation on Hows 
of Work for Maximum Production, which contained the following: 

Daily and weekly hours of employees in war production plants should be pe. 
examined to assure those schedules which will maintain maximum output over, 
long war period. * * * When daily and weekly hours are too long, the rate 
of production tends, after a period, to decrease, and the extra hours add little 
or no additional output; the quality of work may deteriorate during the whole 
period of work, not only during the hours of overtime; absentecism rises sharply: 
the loss of time due to accidents and ilinesses tends to increase. * * * Fo 
wartime production the 8-hour day and 48-hour week approximate the best 
working schedule for sustained efficiency in most industrial operations." 

In September 1943, the U. S. Department of Labor, after recanvas 
sing the Federal war agencies, found that Federal experience sus 
tained the recommendations with regard to hours of work for max- 
mum production as quoted above. In a statement summarizing the 
results of its investigation, the Department suggested that increased 
arrangements for part-time employment of women might be pract- 
cable. Lengthening of the workday to 10 hours in order to reduce 
the number of days worked a week was not believed to be the answer 
to the problem of absenteeism among married women. On the 
contrary “in most communities, time spent in transportation, market 
ing and home duties under difficult living conditions stretches 4 
10-hour day into 12, 14, or more. The constant drain upon health 
brings about excessive loss of time from sickness and fatigue.” 

As to minors, the War Manpower Commission has declared it t 
be basic national policy that youth under 18 should be employed 
only for periods suited to their age and strength and not for mor 
than 8 hours a day or 6 days a week, with very limited exceptions, 
in order to bring about the “maximum contribution to manpower 
needs consistent with the protection of their health and welfare.”® 
These standards are recommended also by’ the Children’s Burem 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, and have recently been adopted 
by the Army Service Forces.” 

The effect of Government policy with respect to maximum working 
hours cannot be isolated from other factors. It is probable, however, 
17 Recommendations on Hours of Work for Maximum Production by a Committee representing We 


Department, Navy Department, Maritime Commission, Public Health Service, War Man wer Com 
mission, War Production Board, Commerce Department, Labor Department. Office of War Infarm 


tion, July 1942. ° ‘ . 
8 U. 8. Department of Labor, Supplemental Recommendations on Hours of Work in the Present Mas 


power Shortage, September 9, 1943. 
” War Manpower Commission, Polic 
1943. J 
2) In ASF Civilian Personnel Memorandum No. 88, issued by the Adjutant General on November §, 
1943, it was ordered that no minor under 18 years of age be employed in Army Service Forces 
for “‘more than 8 hours a day, 48 hours a week, or 6 days a week, except as temporary deviations from the 
above standard may be necessary to meet a special emergency.” 


y on Employment of Youth under 18 Years of Age. January % 
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that these statements will continue to operate as a brake upon 
atremely long working hours in war industries for the remainder 
of the war. Recent developments thus provide an_ interesting 

el with conditions in 1917-18, when the War Labor Policies 
pel sought for wider adoption of the basic 8-hour day, in order 
io diminish labor unrest and increase production. 


PPOOOOS 
Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to January 1944 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
January 1944.' The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes, 
pond purchases, etc. ). 

Weekly earnings in al] manufacturing averaged $45.15 in January 
(944—94.7 percent above the average in January 1939,'69.5 percent 
above January 1941, and 16.1 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual workers, 
premium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the labor 
force within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
and among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account for the 
rise iN earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 100.1 cents in 
January 1944—58.4 percent above the average in January 1939, 
4.6 percent above January 1941, and 12.1 percent above October 
1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
awe estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
acess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight- 
time average in January 1944 was 93.0 cents per hour; this was 49.3 
percent higher than in January 1939, 40.1 percent above January 
1941, and 10.8 percent above October 1942. 

The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high- 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
factory workers, even if no other influences had been present. The 
fects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from the 
averages shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employment had 
been distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, the 
sraight-time hourly earnings of factory workers would have averaged 
49 cants in January 1944, or 36.3 percent above the corresponding 
average in January 1939, 31.0 percent above January 1941, and 8.6 
percent above October 1942. Between December 1943 and January 
1944 the rise in straight-time hourly earnings, after eliminating the in- 
fuence of shifting employment, amounted to five-tenths of 1 percent. 
Even this latter series of averages exaggerates the rise in wage rates, 
heause it includes the influence of interplant shifts of employment, 
merit increases for individual workers, and premium rates for work 
mextra shifts and on holidays. 

————— 
‘Compare Trends in Factory Wages 1939-43, Monthly Labor Review, November 1943, pp. 869-884 


pecially table 4, p. 879. For detailed data regarding weekly earnings see Detailed Reports for Industria. 
iad Business Employment, January 1944, table 6, p. 898, of this issue. 
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Earnings of Factory Workers, Selected Months, 1939 to January 1944 
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dura- | manu-| DU® | dura- | manu-| YT) dura- | manu-| Dure a 
ble | factur-| ooods ble | factur-| .,oqs | ble _| factur- ble ble all 
goods | ing |® goods} ing |® goods | ing | 80ds| 4. 
C0 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7 (8) (9) (10) | (Gn (12) (fr 
1939: Jan $21. 57 |$0. 632 |$0. 696 [$0. 583 |$0. 623 \g0. 688 |$0. 574 |$0.623 |$0. 6a $0. 574 of 
1940: Jan 22.01| .655| .717] .598] .644| .703| .589| .635| .607| gy lat 
1941: Jan. 22.75 | - 683 . 749 -610 - 664 - 722 - 601 -648) .711 0 
July 25.16 | :735] :815] 2645] .708| .780| .630| .689/ [771] ‘gm un 
1942: Jan 26. 97 . 801 . 890 . 688 . 762 - 835 - 670 -729 | .810 er red 
July 28.94 .856 . 949 - 725 - 809 - 885 .701 .750 | .846 .) 
Oct 30.66 | :893| 990] :751| 839] [919] :723| :782| [860] imp fe abe 
1943: Jan 32.10 | .919 | 1.017 . 76 . 859 - 941 7. . 794 - 886 .™ 
Apr 33.58 | [944 | 1.040] ©7900] .878| .957| .751| .808| [307] “tg reg 
July -- 34.01 | .963 | 1.060] .806| .899] .981 | .766| .823| .919| [7 dro 
Oct 35.18 | .988 | 1.086 . 824 - 916 - 997 781 -836 | .929 1% be 
Nov 35.73 | .996 | 1.007] .829] .923] 1.007| .78 -840 | .935 | “7g if t 
Dec.? 35. 61 . 995 | 1.093 . 832 -927 | 1.010 7 -845 | .942) .m 7 
1944: Jan... 35.91 | 1.001 | 1.099 . 837 . 930 1.013 792 -B9 | .946) 7% 
| mes 
1 Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. qua 
2 Average hourly —_ excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 4 
in the major divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939 . pr 
3 Preliminary. 
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Earnings of Factory Workers in India, 1940 


EARNINGS of workers in most of the manufacturing industries in 
India showed increases in 1940 as compared with 1939. 
panying table gives, for the 10 major manufacturing groups, average 


The accom- 








yearly earnings, as reported by employers for workers earning les 
than 200 rupees per month. 


Average Annual Wages in Specified Industry Groups in India, 1939 and 1940! 
































| 1940 1939 
Industry 
Ave Average 
Average Average 

| mumber of number of 

| workers v—- workers | Wa 

| | Rupees ? Rupea! 
I ink cndsscincejeshensntbintdbandin | 1,285, 100 | 307.7 | 1,171,400 | Bs 
| AREER Seen she Meee ae ees, te | 850, 900 302.9] 795, 700 mi 
AE ea eats bell 115, 300 | 345.0 | 000 mE 
I c nctindontiotebadtenctisenondiel | 65, 400 | 491.5 | 62, 100 | 3 
ELAS 56, 000 | 229. 6 52, 400 ms 
CC AEE SE SELENE 53, 200 360.3 | 51, 700 RR 
EE nt hncrnunhanensqinageoeunans | 50, 900 175.3 42, 200 3 
Hides and skins | 16, 600 327.1 | 12, 000 Bi 
Ordmance.......... 49, 900 408. 5 26, 609 | wat 
te 3, 200 462.7 | 1, 800 ws 
tsk emeicncidnvncsaseestdsiceawansied 23, 700 261.0 | 20, 500 a. 





1 The subgroups, “food, drink, and tobacco,” and “gins and presses,” are not included in this study, # 
factories coming under them are mainly seasonal. Under “engineering,” the railway workers are ¢ 
because the Payment of Wages Act returns are for factories other than those on railways. ints” 


“ordnance factories’”’ are shown es separate subgro 
3 Average exchange of rupee in 1940=30 cents; in 


1 Indian Labor Gazette (Delhi), December 1943, p. 130. 
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Swedish Master Wage Agreement for 1944 


AFTER lengthy negotiations, a new master wage agreement for 1944 
was concluded, on January 26, 1944, between the Federation of 
Swedish Employers and the Swedish Confederation of Labor. The 
new agreement provides for continuance of the present cost-of-livin 
allowances (20.7 percent of the basic wages in 1938). If the officia 
cost-of-living index computed by the Social Board should rise to 249 
(from the present 240), the allowance will be increased by 5 percent 
of the basic wage rate in 1938. In the event that this index declines 
later during 1944, this extra 5-percent allowance will not be removed 
util the index is below 237. The old clause providing for a gradual 
reduction in extra wages, if the cost-of-living index should decline, is 
abolished in the new agreement. It has been replaced by a new 
regulation by which the agreement may be canceled if the index 
drops below 220. As in 1943, the 1944 agreement may be canceled 
if the cost-of-living index increases to at least 257 during the year. 

The success of the Swedish Government’s price-stabilization 
measures, introduced on November 1, 1942, is evidenced by the 
quarterly cost-of-living indexes for 1943: 239 on January 1; 240 on 
April 1; 239 on July 1; 239 on October 1; and 240 on January 1, 
1944. In view of these figures it is expected that wages during 1944 
will remain relatively unchanged. 


' Data are from report by Grant Olson, attaché at the United States Legation in Stockholm, January 31, 
14, 
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Minimum Wages and Working Conditions for Agricul. 
ture in Argentina, 1943' 


MINIMUM wages established by decree No. 14672 (November 20, 
1943) for certain areas in Argentina, for the harvest season of 1943-44 
vary from 5 to 10 pesos * per day and from 40 to 145 pesos per month, 
Minimum requirements for the working and living conditions of the 
agricultural laborers were also fixed by the same decree. Rates whieh 
may be charged for the threshing of wheat and flaxseed were set at 
1.20 and 1.45 pesos per quintal,’ respectively, and for harvesting 
these by combine, 15 and 16 pesos per hectare,* respectively. These 
rates were to apply in the Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, 
Cérdoba, and Entre Rios, and in the territory of La Pampa and 4 
departments each of San Luis and Santiago del Estero. 


Minimum Wage Rates 


Separate wages are provided in the decree for various classes of 
workers (those working with binders, headers, threshing machines— 
by day or month and by crew —or combines). ‘The lowest monthly 
pay is 40 pesos for minors who are employed as stable boys, and the 
highest, 145 pesos for firemen with threshing machines. The lowest 
daily wage for unskilled laborers in most kinds of work is set at 5.50 
pesos per day, but in crews with threshing machines, a daily rate of 
5 pesos for various kinds of work is fixed. The highest daily rate is 
that of stackers—10 pesos per day. Crews with threshing machines 
are to be paid at piece rates, per hundred kilograms ° threshed—0.22 
peso for wheat and 0.42 peso for flax and other seeds. For workers 
with combines, rates range from 0.03 to 0.05% peso per bag of grain, 
but unspecified laborers and those moving and loading bags are paid 
time rates of 5.50 and 6.50 pesos per day, respectively. 

The wages specified are general only and are the minimum wages 
to be paid on normal production, adjustments being made to conform 
to local custom. In case of variation from this standard, as to yield 
or type of machinery used, the wage rates are to be adjusted ae- 
cordingly. The wages established by the present decree shall not 
affect higher wages already being paid in certain areas. Every agree 
ment with the worker by which he is to receive a wage lower then that 
fixed in this decree shall be void. For violations the employer will be 
subject to penalties contained in article 9 of law No. 12591 of Septem 

! Data are from Derecho del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, December 1943; Argentina Fabril, Buenos Aires, 
October 1939; Boletin del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, Afio XIX, No. 181. 

? Free market exhange rate of Argentine peso, December 1943=25.1 cents 

3 The quintal in Argentina is equivalent to 101.3 pounds. 4 Hectare=2.471 acres. 

5 Kilogram = 2.2046 pounds. 
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her 8, 1939 (200 pesos, minimum fine; and in case of repetition of 
offense, imprisonment from 1 month to 6 years, in addition); any 
mterprise having national or Provincial legal personality which 
violates these provisions, shall lose its charter. In order to avoid 
unjust wage claims receipts are to be required upon payment of wages, 
specifying the number of quintals harvested or number of days worked. 


Other Minimum Standards 


The workday shall be from sunrise to sunset. Time shall be counted 
by days, half days, and quarter days, but when work is begun, pay- 
ment shall be made for at least a quarter day. 

Forty minutes shall be allowed at 8 o’clock for breakfast; an hour 
and a half at noon for lunch; and 30 minutes at 4 o’clock for afternoon 
refreshment. Breakfast shall consist of mate or coffee, and cheese or 
cold or roast meat: lunch shall consist of soup, boiled dinner with vege- 
tables or stew (guiso); at 4 o’clock mate must be provided, and at 
night soup and a dish of meat or guiso—and hardtack if desired. 
Fresh water is to be provided throughout the day. If wine is provided 
or sold, the amount is not to exceed one-fourth of a liter per person 
and per principal meal. 

When roofed shelter is not provided, each gang shall have at least 
a tent large enough to spend the night in, and an awning to shelter 
them from the sun during rest periods. Trestles and planks must be 
provided for tables and benches. The employer is required to place 
at the exclusive disposal of the workers a lantern for each 10 persons. 

Employers must insure their workers through a policy covering the 
same risks as the national workmen’s compensation law No. 9688 of 
October 11, 1915, as amended by law No. 12631 of July 4, 1940. 
Each work crew must be provided with a complete first-aid kit. The 
prompt removal (at the employer’s expense) of an injured worker to 
aplace where he can receive medical attention is also compulsory. 


Enforcement 


The National Commissioners in the Provinces and the Governors 
in the Territories are directed to adopt measures for the carrying out 
of the present decree, but the Ministry of Agriculture and the National 
labor Bureau are to fix the general standards of application, and en- 
force compliance. 

reveons 


Agricultural Wage Rates for England and Wales' 


ON December 1, 1943, the Agricultural Wages Board raised the 
satutory minimum and overtime rates for agricultural workers in 
land and Wales. 
he national minimum rate for adult males in all districts is increased 
0 65s. a week,’ an increase of 5s. from the level to which the Board 
mised wages in December 1941. The normal week for males remains 
wehanged at 48 or 50 hours in winter and 50 or 52 hours in summer in 





\ Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), December 1943. 
Exchange rate of pound (20 shillings) in 1943=$4. 035 
See Monthly Labor Review, February 1942 (pp. 501, 502). 
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some sections of the country and 50 hours all year round in others. Jy 
most districts the weekly minimum wage for women is raised by 3g, 
to 48s. With certain exceptions, normal weekly hours for female 
workers are set at 48 in winter and 50 in summer or 48 all the year 
round. Weekly minimum wages for boys and youths range from 2s, 
for boys of 14 years to 60s. for youths of 20 in the majority of districts, 
Girls receive from 24s. a week at 14 years of age to 41s. at 17 years, 
These new minima for juveniles represent increases of 2s. to 4s. per 
week for boys and of 2s. to 3s. for girls. Rates established for special. 
ized occupations, such as tending animals, also are increased. 

The new orders raised overtime rates in many cases. For overtime 
performed on an ordinary weekday, current minimum payments are 
not less than 1s. 6d. an hour for men and 1s. 2d. an hour for womep. 
Hourly rates of 1s. 10d. and 1s. 5d., respectively, are paid for overtime 
on the weekly “short day,” on Sundays, and on specified holidays, 

Seales of minimum hourly rates have been drawn up in all dis. 
tricts for part-time and casual workers. In most cases rates for 
males range from 6¥%d. to 1s. 4d. an hour, depending on the worker's 
age. Similarly, hourly minima for female workers are 6d. to 1s. Rates 
for boys and girls aged 12 and under 14 years are 5d. an hour, or 
5d. to 6d. in some districts. 


POPP OOOS 
Removal of Wage Inequalities in New Zealand’ 


ON February 2, 1944, an amendment to the New Zealand Economie 
Stabilization Emergency Regulations of 1942 made possible w 
increases for lower-paid workers. The measure was taken for the 
benefit of certain groups of workers whose wages were exceptionally 
low when the emergency regulations were introduced. If low-scale 
rates are increased under the new regulations, the margin between 
lower rates and the wages of other workers will bereduced. In order not 
to endanger the stabilization program, higher-paid workers will not 
be permitted wage increases merely to maintain their margins. 

Under the new legislation, wages commissioners were granted 
authority to approve increases for workers whose weekly wages were 
below £5 5s.” for men and £3 0s. for women. The increased minimum 
rates are not to exceed the limits shown above. The Court of Arbi- 
tration’s function of wage settlement also was restored with regard 
to workers whose wages come within such limits. In addition, the 
Court of Arbitration may grant a wage increase for any worker who 
was entitled to an advance on December 15, 1942, owing to extra 
work, etc., and who would have received it after that date if the 
emergency regulations had not been promulgated. Requests for this 
last type of increase must be filed by employers not later than March 
31, 1944, and will not be approved unless the Court is satisfied that 
otherwise an injustice would result. 

The amendment further provides the Economic Stabilization Com 
mission with power to inspect books and other documents, and 
require persons to furnish information. Such authority was found 
to be necessary in carrying out the Commission’s functions and dis 
covering infringements of the emergency regulations. 

1 Data are from report by Basil D. Dahl, United States commercial attaché, Wellington, February §, 


1944 (No. 31). 
2 Average exchange rate of New Zealand poundfin 1943=$3.24. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, February 1944. 


LOWER food prices in most cities brought living essentials down by 
0.3 percent between mid-January and mid-February. Food prices 
declined by 1.2 percent on the average, while prices of other goods 
and services rose by 0.3 percent. In February the cost of living was 
slightly below April 1943 when the President’s “hold the line” order 
wes issued. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index in February 1944 
stood at 123.7 percent of the 1935-39 average, about 23 percent above 
the January 1941 level. During the year, prices of necessaries in- 
creased 2.2 percent. Rents are almost unchanged, food has been 
ractically stabilized in price, while clothing prices are 6.8 percent 
igher and the average costs of fuel, housefurnishings and equipment, 
and miscellaneous goods and services are 3 to 4 percent higher. 

The reduction in food prices from January 15 to February 15 was 
somewhat greater than usual at this time of year because of the un- 
usual decline in green vegetables and oranges. Ordinarily there is a 
seasonal rise in fresh produce. This year there were declines because 
of unusually large supplies of certain vegetables and the establishment 
of community ceilings on produce in many localities. The increases 
for apples, onions, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes were seasonal, while 
eggs declined. Average prices for fresh and frozen fish declined 3.7 

ent, as several species of fresh fish were placed under ceilings on 
anuary 27. Food supplies in February were on the whole larger 
than in January, although the shortages of cheese, butter, some grades 
of meat, and the better grades of apples continued in several sections 
ofthe country. Supplies of pork continued to be large, prices declined 
seasonally, and consumers were allotted more ration points for pork. 

Increases in clothing prices were general, but in most cases small. 
Prices of the kinds of rayon stockings priced for the cost-of-living 
index rose on the average 1.2 percent. Shortages of merchandise in 
the lower-cost brackets (particularly men’s work shoes, men’s and 
women’s felt hats, women’s rayon underwear, and girdles) resulted in 
higher costs in most of the cities surveyed. Some stores were holding 
dearance sales of winter clothing in February, but the stocks for clear- 
ance were too small to warrant the inclusion of the sales prices in the 
cost-of-living index. 

Shortages of inexpensive quality housefurnishings were also re- 
ported in many cities. The cost of living-room and bedroom suites, 
wool rugs, and stoves went up on this account. Clearance prices for 
war-model living-room suites and for limited stocks of certain types of 
blankets were not included in the index for February. 
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Fuel prices advanced 0.7 percent between January and February 
Coal prices rose generally because of increased labor costs under the 
7-day workweek. The average advance for anthracite was about 
48 cents per ton, and for bituminous coal approximately 3 cents per 
ton. Coke prices in East North Central cities were up by 50 cents 
a ton. 

The cost of miscellaneous goods and services rose 0.3 percent over 
the month. The cost of medical care increased in 12 cities. QOceg. 
sional advances were reported for beauty- and barber-shop services 
newspapers, and motion pictures. Upward adjustments of laundry 
prices allowed by OPA were reported in 5 cities while 1 reported 
a decrease. Shoe-repair prices continued to rise in most large cities, 


Taste |.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, February 15, 1944, and Previous 
Jates 





Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of. 
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Date Fuel 





slectrie. | House- 
All items Food Clothing Rent : lectric- | furnish- Miscel- 
ity, and | ‘ laneous 

ice ngs 

1939: August 15___.. 98. 6 93.5| 1003/ 1043! 97.5! 1006] 1m¢ 
1941: January 15 ; , 100.8 97.8 | 100.7 | 105. 0 | 100.8 | 100.1 | 101.9 
1942: May 15 ‘ 116.0 121.6} 1262] 109.9) 1049 122.2} 109 
September 15 117.8! 1266] 1258 108. 0 106.2} 1986) in 
1943: February 15 ‘ 121.0 133.6 | 126. 2 108.0 107. 2 | 124. 1 a6 
1944: January 15 : 124. 1 136.1 | 134. 5 | (?) 109. 5 128.1 118.3 
February 15 wi 123.7) 134.5 13%4.8/ (@) | 110.3 128. 2 1186 





1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
? Rents surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dee. 15. 


Tasve 2.——Percent of Change! in Cost of — in Large Cities in Specified Periods, 
by Groups of Ite 


ms 









Al Fooa | ¢ loth- | Rent? 


— 
Date items | ing | ity and 


' 
! 
| 
} 
' 
| 
‘ 
} 


Jan. 15, 1944, to Feb. 15, 1944 } —@0=3/ —1.2 +0.2/; © +0.7 | +0.1 H.! 
Feb. 15, 1943, to Feb. 15, 1944 --| +22 +.7 +68) +01 +2.9 | +3.3 +44 
Sept. 15, 1942, to Feb. 15, 1944 |} +5.0 | +462 +7.2 | +.1 | 43.9 $3.7 | 65 
May 15, 1942, to Feb. 15, 1944 | +6.6 +10.6 +6.8) —1.6 +5. 1 | +4.9 | 49 
Jan. 15, 1941, to Feb. 15, 1944 |} +22.7 +37. 5 +33.9} +3.0 +9. 4 +28. 1 +164 
Aug. 15, 1939, to Feb. 15, 1944 $25.5) 443.9) +344) +36) +13:1 +27. 4 +181 








| Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
Changes through Dee. 15, 1943, 
Rents surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dee. 15, 
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Table 3.—Percent of Change! in Cost of Living in Specified Periods, by Cities 
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Feb. 15, | Aug. 15, Jan. 1, May 15, | Sept. 15, 
1943, to | 1939, to | 1941, to 1942, to | 1942, to 















































onin City Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15 
ents per | 194° | 1944 | 1944" | 1944” | 1984 
50 cents a — | EE oe | —— 
average: Large cities : -weu-e-----| 422] +4255] 42271 466] +50 
e ; SL 
nt over New England: Boston... ...--....... . +1.3| +240 +21. +6.2 | +3.6 
Occa- 9 \ilde Atlantic: | : aaa saat aaah 
Services, New York... ae he I] eae] 4253 | +9.4 +6.6 
laundry] iadsiphia 7 +26) . +356 ti1] +50 
J tts! = 2.5 25, +6. ¢ -3. 
reported oe North Ceniral: 
el tee ame +14] +4239] +208/) +5.0| +4.3 
se Cities, Cincinnati. +28] +28] 4239] +65] +46 
Cleveland . ...- -- --- +3. 2 +27.7 +25. 2 +7.5 | +6.8 
: Detroit... .-.. ; +17} +26.2| +23.1 +46)  +5.0 
d Previous West North Central: 
Kansas City. os ; | +26] +23.5| +238 +6.7 | +6.2 
Minnespolis. sc Stateapaxebmipeiahes 3 |} +12) +4214] +189 +4.4 | +3.6 
waited St. Louis... palliahoucoseeas $2.0} +4247] 4211 +5.8 | +4.9 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore. led atiicceeeainn eed +% 38 $$: +4.7 
monpetineiiiatiine’ van. eae | . | 5 | 33 < 9.1 | +8.0 
Wodiegton, D.C : +3.0 | +246] +23.0 +7.1 +5.0 
‘ Fast South Central: Birmingham. +4.1] +283 +244 | +6.5 | +6. 4 
Miscel- West South Central: Houston__- iin +1.7 |) +220 +20. 5 +5.8 +4. 2 
laneous ff Mountain: Denver ois +19] +243] +4226] +61 +4.6 
. Les Angeles os 4+24| +252 22.7 +6.5 +3.4 
San Francisco _ -- +2.2} +282 +25.0 | +8.2 | +5.3 
| = Seattle... .....-- PSS +1.2] +27.3 +25. 1 +5. 4 | +4. 1 
>] og 
| a i Based on indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
118.3 
86 Tape 4.—Percent of Change' in Cost of Living, January 15 to February 15, 1944, by 
betaine Groups of Items and Cities 
| | Fuel House- : 
City | Allitems| Food | Clothing lelectricity| furnish- need 
1 Periods, } and ice ings 7 
esata tae | —} |_| 
Average: Large cities 29.3| %-12 } 440.2 | 640.7 | 440.1 440.3 
New England: Boston re : -—6| -1.7/ +1] $21 oO” ; 
| fiseel Middle Atlantic: . ~ é | 
| laneous Buffalo Ratite | —.2 —.7 | +.2 +1.8 0 ; 0 
New York... .. ini edeaa --6| —1L9 +.4 +1.0 +.3 | 1.1 
a me —1.3 0 | +1.9 | +.3 +. 1 
———— Pittsburgh... -.4 —1.1 $.5 +.1 +.5 —.1 
| +} East North Central: 
+44 : wo - ae eee —.3 —-.9 +.2 +2] +.5 —.1 
aoe Cineinnati_____- —.4 —1.0 | +.1 0 | 0 +.2 
ay Cleveland. ___ +.1 —.1] +.3 | +.2 | 0 +.5 
+164 Detroit... —.5 —1.4} +.4 +.2 | +.1 —.1 
41g] ff West North Central: 
a ey. 0 —.4 | +.5 | +.8 | 0 +.2 
Minneapolis +.2 +.5 | +.3 +.1 0 +.2 
a. —.5 —1.4 | +.4 | Oo | 0 +.2 . 
IC: | 
—- ei —.5 —1.6 +.7 | +1.4 0 +.2 
Sevannah..__ —.3 —1.1 | +.7 0 0 +.1 
Washington, D. C___. —.6 —2.1 | +.3} +12 0 +.3 
fast South Central: Birmingham _______| —.8 —2.0 | Oo | +.i 0 0 
West South Central: Houston Seiad —.4 —1.2 | +.1 | 0 0 +.1 
Mountain: Denver : | 0 —.2 +.6 | 0 +.8 0 
akon cca Sacennledniecee —.4 ~<i,3 +.1 0 0 +.2 
Sen Francisco... bina —.5 —1.4 +.7 | +.5 0 0 
Seattle... __ Roses —.5 —1.3 +.2 | 0 0 -.1 





| Based on indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
; Beats Surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dee. 15. 
. on pee for 56 cities collected on Tuesday nearest fifteenth of month. 
1 Based on data for 21 cities. 
Based on data for 34 cities. 
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TABLE 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1935 to February 1944 








































































Indexes ! (1935-39=100) of cost of— 
. j pene, 
Year Fuel, elec-| House- ‘ 
Allitems| Food | Clothing! Rent? | tricity, | furnish. | Miscel- 
and ice ings | !aneous 
1935. 98.1 100. 4 96.8 94.2 100. 7 94.8 %1 
1936 99.1 101.3 97.6 96.4 100. 2 96.3 87 
1937 102.7 105.3 102.8 100.9 100.2 104.3 101 6 
1938 100.8 97.8 102. 2 104. 1 99.9 103.3 10L.5 
1939... 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 101.3 100.7 
1940. . 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 100.5 OL | 
1941. 105, 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 107.3 104 6 
1942. 116.5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 122.2 110.9 
1943: 
Jan. 15 120.7 133.0 126.0 108.0 107.3 123.8 113.2 
Feb. 15 121.0 133. 6 126. 2 108. 0 107.2 124.1 113.6 
Mar. 15 122.8 137.4 127.6 108.0 107.4 124. 5 1145 
Apr. 15 124.1 140. 6 127.9 108. 0 107.5 124.8 114.9 
May 15 125.1 143.0 127.9 108. 0 107.6 125. 1 115.3 
June 15-- 124.8 141.9 127.9 108. 0 107.7 125. 4 118.7 
July 15-.. 123.9 139.0 129.1 108.0 107.6 125.6 116.1 
Aug. 15_- we 123.4 137.2 129.6 108.0 | %107.6| 125.9 116.5 
Sept. 15 ‘ 123.9 137.4 132. 5 108. 0 3 107.6 | 126.3 117.0 
Oct. 15 124.4 138. 2 133.3 108.0 | 2107.8 126.7 1176 
Nov. 15 | m3 137.3 133. 5 108.0 | 2107.9 126.9 117.7 
Dee. 15_. : 124.4 137.1 134.6 108.1 | 2109.4 127.9 181 
1944: 
Jan. 15 a1 od 124.1 136. 1 134. 5 (2) 109. 5 128.1 118.3 
Feb. 15 vinintos 123.7 134.5 134.8 @) 110.3 128. 2 8.6 
| Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
: Rents surveyed at quarterly dates: Mar. 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 
Index revised because of a reporting error in Houston gas rates. 
POPCOOSE 
Retail Prices of Food in February 1944 
PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on February 15, 1944, 
as compared with costs in February and September 1943, January 


1941, and August 1939, are given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined, in 
Specified Periods, by Commodity Groups 





Jan. 18, Feb. 16, Sept. 15, Jan. 14, Aug. 15, 




































1944, 1943, 1942, 1941, 1939, 

Commodity group | to to to to to 
| Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, 

| 1944 1944 1944 1944 194 
ee dncadétoces hicoistpsenaiemn ten ep lites otien -1.2 +0.7 46.2 | +08! +43.9 

| = ae 

Cereals and bakery products.....................---- —.4| +15 +26] +139 +157 
«i (cs I eapetennenipieet atl —.4 —4.1 -.1 +29. 1 +364 
SEE Cli. cennedsicdancacnusedés 0 —7.4 —5.3 +9.0 +108 
EES ee -.3 —10.9 —9.3 +30.7 +78 
i teriibesneadesedssencaquess +.1 —2.3 +.1 +35.7 +35.5 
ee salient 0 +4.5 +12.1 +54.2 +585 
Fish, fresh and canned -.-........-- —2.9 +12.5 +29. 1 +82.9 +1186 
Dairy products._......... . adaenénn 0 —18 +4.5 +27.0 +434 
TT siicshanenisiies —7.4 —1.0 —8.1 +46. 4 +512 
Fruits and vegetables... lablindnmnvahemeninal —2.2 +9.5 +25.7 +74.7 +764 
Sil ieinedhnwsnsenie pcaienseatnunscaseh whined —27] +116] +309) +827] +88 
Pi 11 setensinediinnannndbcanenknnhapoanes +.1 —1.1 +48 +42.0 +417 
ai cininneen RARDIN _ ohhid +.2 +42) +137] +638 +806 
Beverages............ -.1 =—4 +.4 +36.7 +310 
i cnicthbncsasssocitednisewscinsbens —.2 —1.8 26] +542) +465 
EE GE GIPOINB 5 ccnccccccccscsceccctitn 0 —.6 —.3 +32.8 +324 














1 The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessary 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was it 
creased from 54 to 61. 
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: CHANGES IN RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS _ 
AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
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Taste 2.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56! Large Cities Combined,* by Commodity 
- Groups, on Specified Dates 











[1935-39 = 100] 
— 
1944 1943 | 1942 | 1941 | 1939 

Commodity group 
| Feb.153| Jan18 | Feb. 16 | Sept. 15 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
— ——————— — —— ee ee | _ 
Al foods. 134. 5 136.1 | 133.6 | 126.6 | 97.8 93.5 
Jenals and bakery products. ....| 1081] 1085| 106.5| 105.4, 4.9] 93.4 
. : 130. 5 131.0} 136.1 130.6} 101.1 95.7 
Beef and veal 119. 3 | 119.3 128.9 126.0 109, 4 99. 6 
Pork....-- . | 125 112.8 126.3 124.0 | 86.1 88.0 
Lamb. the tdbecn -.-.| 133.9 133.8) 137.1] 133.7 98. 7 98. 8 
Chickens - 149. 9 149.9} 143.4] 133.7 97.2 94. 6 
Fish, fresh and canned i 217.1 223. 5 | 193.0 | 168. 2 118.7 99. 6 
Dairy products - - . ‘ 133. 5 133.5 | 135.9 127.7 105. 1 93.1 
5 ARE | 1426] 1540) 1461] 155.2 97.4 90.7 
Fruits and vegetables 163.0 166. 7 148.9 | 129.7 93.3 92.4 
Fresh... - - 170. 6 175.3); 1528) 130.3 | 93. 4 92.8 
Canned......... ‘ 129.8} 129.7 131.3} 123.8} 91.4 91.6 
Dried... : dtd “ 163.1 | 4162.8 156.5 | 143.4 | 99. 6 90. 3 
Beverages... , bawhe 124.3 124. 4 124. 8 123. 8 90.9 94.9 
Pats and oils..._...« ‘ 123.8 124.0 126. 1 120.7 | 80. 3 84.5 
a ae 126.6 126. 6 127.4 | 127.0 | 95.3 95. 6 








i Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
? Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined ,with the use of popula- 


TasLe 3.— Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, February 1944, 
Compared with Earlier Months 























1944 1943 1941 1939 
Article _ | = ig oe) oo a Sal 
lFeb 184 Jan. 18 | Dee. 15} Jan. 14} Aug. 15 
| | 
Cereals and bakery prod ucts: 

Cereals: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Flour, wheat ceovaden sanecarpaaamaes 10 pounds 65.1 64.6 63.4 41.4 35.8 
Macaroni. . pues TEC pound 15.5 15.5 15.6 13.8 14.0 
Wheat cereal 3 hoes nash _.28 ounces... 23.3 23.3 23.3 23.5 24.2 
| See nipanipencsecaenallas 6.5 6.5 6.6 7.1 7.0 
Corn meal-. _. pRALD paaieads ...---pound. 5.9 5.9 5.9 42 4.0 
ra " ES ee See ..do 12.8 12.8 12.7 7.9 7.5 
a wae do 8.7 8.7 8.7 se 7.1 
Flour, pancake 3. ____......................20 ounces 11.9] 411.9 11.7 (5) (8) 

Bakery products: 

Bread, white____- ——o : -pound - 8.8 8.9 8.9 7.8 7.8 

Bread, whole-whea perciundunian do_. 9.7 9.8 9.8 8.7 8.8 

Bread, rye.____._.- Ee. 3 do. 10.0 10.0 10. 1 9.0 9.2 

EE iecphitenkalne 238.9 28.8 28.7 25.1 (*) 

Soda crackers_.__..__._. ‘ : Bale i ..-do 18.8] 18.7 18.7 15.0 14.8 
eats: | 

Beef: 

TER Oe Eee 42.0 42.0} 418 38.6 36.4 
re iS do_.| 33.9 34.0 34.1 31.5 28.9 
itil SS Sp RR a do._| 29.3 29.2 29.0 25.2 22.5 
Stew meat 3___ ‘ . hones do..| 31.8] 431.7 31.6] (5) (°) 
Liver. > ae Fendt a do__| 37.5 37.2 37.1 (5) (5) 

_ Hamburger. -- ; . oe do..| 28.6 28.7 28.8 (4) (*) 

Veal: 

Cutlets ; do..| 46.0 46.0 46. 1 45.2 42.5 

AP boned and rolled 3 inddaiatiiasen a Ss ee FS 35.4 35.9 () () 
Chops..._..... do 37.4] 37.6 7.6} 29.1 30.9 
Bacon, sliced do..| 41.2 41.4 41.4 30.1 30.4 
Ham, sliced do..| 51.5] 51.6] 518] 451 46. 4 

am, whole do._| 35.5 35. 6 35.7 26. 2 27.4 
Salt pork. .do 22.5 22.6; 227 16.7 15. 4 
Liver 3____ ae ‘ mis 222) 222) 221] () (8) 
Sausage § : do__| 38.5 38.4) 383 (5) (5) 
Bologna, big 3 do 34.5 34.4 34.4 (5) (5) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaB_e 3.— Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' February 1944, ‘ 
t 
Compared with Earlier Months—Continued 
1944 1943 1941 1939 - 
Article i 
Feb .15?| Jan. 18 | Dec. 15 Jan. 14! Aug. 15 
| 
Meats—Continued. | 
Lamb: | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents — 
Leg -- . ....pound..| 40.1 40.1 40.3 | 27.8 7.6 , 
Rib chops___- _...d0..| 45.3 45.3] 45.7] 35.0 7 Cai 
Poultry: Roasting chickens intent Ths 44.9] 447 31.1) 309 ' 
Fish: | Nev 
Fish (fresh, frozen) - ; ..do -| “¢ | ® | © | ® | @ 
Salmon, pink ------ 16-07z. can- 24.0 23. 2 23.4) 15.7] i128 
Salmon, red >. ---- ee See 41.8) 413) 264 3.1 
Dairy Products: | | | 
Butter. am : _... pound. 50.2} 50.2} 50.2) 380 7 
Cheese_- . P ye = 35.9 36.1 | 36.0 27.0 | : | 
Milk, fresh (delivered) __--- : ———— 15.6 15.6 | 15. € 13.0} 120 Mid 
Milk, fresh (grocery) ee ares: _do..| 144] 144] 144] 119] a0 
aun, evaporated - pemeee ws -_ 144-07. can- ‘| 10.0 10.0; 10.0} 7.1 7 ; 
Egg: } | } } 
Test, Gath... , a cl _dozen..| 50.3) 543] 63.9] 349] 320 
Fruits and vegetables: | | | ] 
Fresh fruits: | ~y F 
a ; f ...-- pound... 11.2); 10.8 10. 5 | 5.2 44 ‘ 
Bananas. --_- ae ns Ke ee 12.2] 66] 61 Bast 
Oranges. - - - ; ------dozen..} 37.6 40. 5 43. 4 27.3| 315 ( 
Grapefruit * nenhin sncmhnanaien each... 69 7.4 7.4 @ | () C 
Fresh vegetables: | C 
Beans, green... ..-- _..-...-pound 23.4) 25.9 18.1 14.0 7.2 C 
icinetesangrindeodesasuanskeonneeniatl ..do..| 5.8 6.0 5.5 3.4 39 D 
i ctienangignende .-bunch. 9.0 | 10.4 10.2 6.0 46 I 
Lettuce... .- ones nei head. 11.3) 12.2 13.0 8.4 &4 ¥ 
AE SE EES ee ee pound -_. 8.1 7.7 7.4 3.6 26 P 
0” = .--15 pounds -. 64.9 64.1 62.7 29.2 M4 g 
Spinach __--..- ae Te “a > aitimaailiimndl —- 10.5 11.6 10.0 7.3 7. Test 
Sweetpotatoes bia a ‘ nab do..; 10.8 | 10.6 10.0 | 5.0 55 ty 
Beets 3___ Ariteiien S siheaceddiaiaeeel bunch... 9.0 9.6 98) ® K 
Canned fruits: | } M 
ae _...----No. 24 can..| 27.2} 27.0 26. 4 16.5 17.1 01 
Pineapple..-------- patinniiinhaatl ------d0..| 27.6] 27.7] 27.8] 20.9) 20 St 
Grapefruit juice__- ; .---No.2can..; 144] 144 14.4 (*) () St 
Canned vegetables: | 
SE chastindastnnadeceussscweseeneeiet — we 13.8 14.0; 145 10.0 10.0 —_ 
| iepadeannuien as 14.5 145; 142 10.7 10.4 Ag 
sa cindaicgseinnnttinn nasncieimnncannasseane do.-| 139] 142] 144] 132] 186 Th sues 
Tomatoes. — cei ‘ ..do..| 121] 122] 124 8.4} &6 -opals 
Soup, vegetable Fie — ___-1]-oz. can -| 13.3 13.2 13.1 (5) (4) Pre 
Dried fruits: | | | | ‘Ind 
Prunes....--. . eanee 2 ..-------pound..| 16.6] 17.0] 168] 9%6 &8 
Dried vegetables: | 
I tals ines inn hhadpinin cedar anemia .-do.. 10.6 10.5 10.5 6.5 | 58 Ts 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle #_....-......ounce..| 37] 3.7 37; © | @ 
Beverages: | | | 
Coffee. _... —_ . etendtitndimtatmminnnd” pound..; 29.8 29.8 99; OW7;) 23 
Tea eG EESTI chinuntanad _...% pound. 23.6 23.5 23.6] 17.6 7.2 
IT cn acticuscuentmaions SE ee ¥4 pound 9.9 9.7 9.5 9.1) &6 iiein 
Fats and oils: j 
ES sin inci nits tandiaiaeen — ......-pound. 18.8 ; 18.8} 93) 99 
Shortening other than lard— | | 7 
In cartons << ‘ aaa o —— 20.1 20.0 11.3 11.7 wa 
In other containers... _- ‘ wae caainal 24.8 24.9 18.3 2.2 : 
TEED TI ...-pint..| 25.5 23.5) 201) & M3... 
Oleomargarine_..........-- pte nea. _-pound..| 24.1 24.0 15.6 16.5 mM... 
Peanut butter 7 siameate ..do..| 28.8 29.6 17.9 17.9 m5. 
Oil, cooking or salad # ‘ ‘ ‘ ..pint 30.6 30.7} © () W.. 
Sugar and sweets: | wi... 
Sugar . ee a ..pound_. 6.8 6.8 6.8 5.1 | 62 
Corn sirup. - va nonecco-------94Ounces..| 188) 169 15.9 13.6) 137 a 
Molasses 3__- . ia ....-----]8 ounces.._| 16.0 15.9 15.9 13. 4 | 13.6 mg. 
Apple butter 3__ ey REM ose ----------16 ounces... 13.1 13.2 13. 2 4 ® =. 
mm. 
1 Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 2? Preliminary. 2 
3 Not included in index. 4 Revised. $ First priced, February 1%%. a 
¢ Composite prices not computed. ? First priced, October 1941. § Not available. a 
mm. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities, ! on Specified Dates 


[1935-39= 100] 
































—— | 
1944 1943 | 1941 1944 1943 | 1941 
7” ening = on ae Re EAPO 
City | City is 
| Feb Jan. | Feb. Jan. Feb Jan. | Feb. | Jan. 
152 18 16 14 152 18 | 16 14 
Cited States 134.5 | 136.1 | 133.6} 97.8 || West North Central | 
me == === | —Continued. 3 
ow England: | Wichita ¢_. | 146.3 | 146.1 | 141.6] 97 
te Engin 7 128.7 | 130.9 | 130.4 | 95.2 || South Atlantic: | 
Bridgeport 133.4 | 135.1 | 132.9 | 96.5 || Atlanta. ....- | 135.9 | 138.0 | 133.1] 943 
Fall River 129.6.| 131.2 | 1327] 97.5 || Baltimore.___- | 140.2 | 142.5 | 137.9] 97.9 
Manchester - - - - - 131.4 | 132.5 | 134.4 96. 6 Charleston, S.C.} 133.2 | 134.2 | 130.8 95.9 
New Haven... 134.7 | 136.3 | 132.9 95.7 | Jacksonville... .. | 143.3 | 145.8 | 140.1 98.8 
Portland, Maine.| 132.0 | 132.3.| 132.3 95.3 I Norfolk 3.______- 145.0 | 145.1] 140.9] 95.8 
Providence......| 131.2 | 132.0 | 1323 | 96.3 i Richmond. .- 133.0 | 134.7 | 1328] 93.7 
Middle Atlantic: | | | Hi Savannah..--__- 149.5 | 151.1 | 141.3} 100.5 
aa] 80 | tee | tae | "88 || Wale, | 133.6 | 136.4 | 132.2] 97.7 
A ‘ D mS 8 Be VUsceccccese 3d. 36. } 152. ~é 
New York. ...-- | 135.4 138.0 | 133.4 99. 5 Winston- Swe ae td 134.7 | 136.9 | 129.3 93.7 
Philadelphia..--| 133.3 | 135.0 | 129.6 | 95.0 || East South Central: 
Pittsburgh......| 133.1 |#134.6 | 133.8 | 98.0 | Birmingham _...| 137.8 | 140.6 | 131.7 96.0 
Rochester _-----| 129.8 | 131.5 | 133.8] 99.9 |] Jackson 4... 144.0 | 142.9 | 151.5 | 105.3 
ews 133.1 | 134.7 | 134.0] 97.5 || Knoxville #__---| 152.7 | 1543 | 1428] 97.1 
nas North “Central: | | || Louisville.------ 131.2 | 132.6 | 120.0] 95.5 
Chicago... .-- | 131.3 | 132.5] 1321) 98.2 Memphis. -._- 142.6 | 146.0 | 130.6 | 94.2 
Cereland....--.| 140.6 | 140.8 | 1359 | 982) We st South Centra pred Preps basis Pen 
Columbus, Ohio | 127.3 | 128.1|1285| 93.4/| Dallas... 8 | 134.5 | 129.2) 926 
Detroit..........| 130.9 | 132.8 | 1323 97.0} .--| 135.9 | 137.5 | 137.9 | 102.6 
Indians; olis | 131.9 | 133.3 | 131.2] 98.2 || Little Rock. 135.3 | 134.7] 131.5 | 95.6 
Mave | 131.0 | 130.5 | 131.1 95.9 || ‘ New Orleans....| 148.4 | 149.9 | 147.0 | 101.9 
137.6 | 138.4 | 136.9 99.0 || Mountain: 
toring field, Til_.| 130.2 | 138.7 | 136.4| 96.2 || ea 133.4 | 135.3 | 131.8 | 98.7 
West North Central: | i Denver. 135.7 | 136.0 | 133.9 94.8 
| | | e le 
Cedar Rapids 4..| 137.2 | 137.6 | 133.0} 95.9 || - Salt Lake City__| 138. 2 | 138.6 | 138.5] 97.5 
Kansas City - 129.8 | 130.3 | 129.4 | 92.4 || Pacific: 
Minneapolis. | 128.9 | 128.3 | 130.7} 99.0 || Los Angeles..... | 140.5 | 142.0 | 139.5 101.8 
Omaha..........| 131.9 | 131.1 | 129.8 97.9 Portland, Oreg._| 142.8 | 142.5 | 147.0 | 101.7 
St. Louis_._.__- 136.0 | 137.9 | 134.4 99. 2 |! San Francisco --| 141.6 | 143.6 141.7 99.6 
_ree....... 127.6 | 127.1 | 129.8 | 98.6 || Seattle......... | 140.6 | | 142.5 | 143.9 | 101.0 


| 








1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior te March 1943), weighted to represent total purf 
chases of Wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use o. 


npalation weights. 
‘Preliminary. 
(Indexes based on June 1940= 100. 


Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons 
3 Includes Portsmouth and Newport News, 
5 Revised. 


Taste 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,’ 1913 to 
February 1944 


[1935-39 = 100] 

















> All-foods Fone All-foods | | All- foods 
Year aden Year index | Year and month index 
ma. 79.9 || 1928..................| 130.8] 1943 
mM... 81.8 || 1929 132.5 || January............... 133.0 
mS 80.9 || 1930......-- 126.0 || February. -..-.....- | 133. 6 
6 90.8 || 1931 103.9 |} 1 137. 4 
Wi... 116.9 || 1932. 86.5 || 140.6 
| | 1} 143.0 
8. 134. 4 || 1933 84.1 141.9 
wo... 149.8 || 1934 a 93.7 || 139.0 
wm... 168.8 || 1935. 100. 4 137. 2 
ma... 128.3 || 1936. ngs 101.3 || September- -......... | 137.4 
mm... 119.9 || 1937 105.3 || October..............- 138. 2 
|; November...........-. 137.3 
w. 124.0 || 1938- 97.8 || December..........-- . 137.1 
bus , et me...... ---| 95. 2 || 
S... 132.9 || 1940_- ; 96.6 |) 1944 
... 29 | Re 105.5 || January...............- 136.1 
w..... | 182.3 || 1942... 123.9 || February... ........... 134.5 





‘Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
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Retail Prices of Coal, December and Year 1943 


Prices in December 1943 


HIGHER maximum prices granted by the Office of Price Administra. 
tion to cover increases in costs of production caused retail prices of 
coal to rise during 1943. The advance from December 1942 to Decem- 
ber 1943 was 6.2 percent for bituminous coal and averaged 114 
percent for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite. 

The first general advance in prices began in January 1943 wher 
higher ceiling prices were allowed by OPAasa partial offset to increased 
mining costs resulting from the extension of the 35-hour week to ¢ 
days with overtime pay for the additional hours, and to compensate 
producers for other production costs which had risen after maximum 
prices were first established in May 1942. The full increase for 
Pennsylvania anthracite, about 5.2 percent, became effective in Janu- 
ary in all consuming areas except the lake regions, where the season’s 
supply of coal had been stored during the preceding summer and fal] 
when the lakes were open for navigation. These lake areas were granted 
the increase in May 1943. Prices of bituminous coal advanced 
gradually throughout the year, as the 6-day week was extended to 
various producing districts, and local adjustments were made to correct 
inequities in maximum prices. By November 1943 the level of 
bituminous-coal prices had increased 4.7 percent. 

The second general advance occurred in December 1943 when OPA 
again raised maximum prices, to compensate for wage increases 
granted to miners. The rise of 1.4 percent in retail prices of bituminous 
coal after November 15 did not reflect the full increase allowed, since 
some dealers had not yet taken the price advance. The increase of 
5.2 percent in Pennsylvania anthracite prices during the month covered 
a 6-month temporary measure to permit producers to recover the 
amount of the increases in costs for labor, under the “Little Steel” 
formula, which were retroactive to May 1943. Provision has been 
made for a reduction of about 28 cents a ton in June 1944, at the 
expiration of the 6-month period, in the average increase of 62 cents 
which was granted late in November. 

TaBLe 1.—Comparison of Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities, December and 

September 1943 and December 1942 








—— Index of retail price Percent of 

Average retail price per : ona change, Dee. 15, 
‘ (October 1922-Sep- 4 
ton of 2,000 pounds tember 1925=100) 1943, com- 
7 pared with— 
Kind of coal ss ee a a a ‘om wae 

1943 1942 1943 1942 193 | 192 

Dee Sept. Dee Dec. | Sept. Dec. Sept. | Dee 

15! 15 i5 15! 15 15 15 1b 


— —_—$$<——= | 


103.2 | 101.6 97.2) +1.6) +43 





Bituminous coal (35 cities) 2 $10.17 | $10.02 | $9.56 2 | 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities): 4 | 
Stove ate 13.89 | 13.05 | 12.43 98.7 92.7 88.3 | +65) +IL8 
Chestnut ; 13. 91 13. 11 12. 49 99. 0 93.3 88.9) +61) +Ih4 
Pea tititiw4 Et Eri Be +7.7| +1 
Buckwheat snininet Gael Se 8. 58 ‘ +8.7| +a 
Western anthracite | | | 
Arkansas (5 cities) w---------| 14.86] 14.64] 13.54 | | 
! Preliminary. 2 Unweighted average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation 5 
3 Weighted on basis of distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during 12-month period, 


Aug. 1, 1935-July 31, 1936. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
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1929 Through 1943 


Prices. 























Annual average prices of coal in ret: ail markets for 1943, as com- 














inistra- pared with 1942, showed increases of 4.3 percent for bituminous coal 
rices of and 6.0 percent for Pennsylvania anthracite. Bituminous-coal 
Decem- ss, after reaching a low point for recent years in 1933, began a 
prices 
ed 116 sradual and steady rise. The net advance for the 10 years to 1943, 
e. was nearly 28 percent, with an increase of 15 percent since 1939, the 
3 when beginning of the second world war. Pennsylvania anthracite a 
creased moved downward from 1929 to 1939 and advanced thereafter through 
ek to 6 143, showing an increase of 22 percent for the 4-year period. 
Ppensate In table 2 are shown average prices and indexes for bituminous 
axxImum wal and for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite, by 
ae for years for 1929 through 1943, and by months for 1942 and 1943. 
in Janu- " 
season’s Taste 2.—Average Retail Coal Prices, and Indexes, in Large Cities, 1929 Through 1943 
and fall 
granted Average price per ton of 2,000 pounds | Index (October 1922-September 
{vanced | saree 
( . in ele alias in lili, Baer eat ae ots & oe 
nded to Date | Pennsylv: ania antbracite | Pennsylvania anthracite 
9 correct ane Bituminous (weighted average, 25 Bituminous | (weighted average, 25 
(unweighted cities) | (unweighted | cities) 
level of average, 35 | ____} average, 35 
cities)! | | cities) ! 

Stove Chestnut Stove | Chestnut 
en OPA pe mor | ees o SSSRAEAS: Mwai: Sees: 28a 
increases 1909 $8. 85 314. 14 $13. 70 91.5 | 100.5 | 97.7 

M 1980 8. 83 14.03 13. 66 | 91.3 99. 7 97.3 
ummous nesnine 8.33 | 13. 68 13. 65 86.2 | 97, 1 97. 3 
od, om io|: uel. ant... ail .eel.. ae 

7. 65 2.12 | . 79. 6. 2 a5. 
srease of 
. 100M. 8. 26 12, 18 11. 92 | 85.4 86.6 85.0 
i covered — 8,29 11.38 11. 14 85.7 80.9 | 79. 4 
over the 10%... 8. 42 | 11.7 11.61 87.1 83. 5 82.7 

a) ” 1987. 8. 58 11.05 11.19 88. 4 78. 5 79.6 
le Stee 1038 8.61 | 10.96 | 111 88.7 | 77.9 7 
has been ff 8. 52 10.79 | 10. 84 87.7 | 76.7 77.2 
4, at the § we. 8. 60 11. 33 11.35 87.9 | 80. 5 80.8 

29 na a...... 9.15 11. 96 12.02 93. 1 85.0 85, 5 
62 cents ng 9. 53 12. 42 12, 48 96.9 88. 2 83.9 
a 9.94 13, 15 13. 20 100. 9 93.4 | 94.0 
iM: ; | 

January . 9. 52 12. 41 12. 48 | 96.7 | R8. 2 | 88.8 
vber and February 9.51 12. 42 12. 48 96. 7 | 88. 2 | 88.9 
’ s 9. 52 12.42 12. 48 96. 7 88. 2 88.9 
April. 9. 43 12. 28 12. 29 95.9 87.2 | 87.5 
———— Mayen 9. 46 | 12. 42 12. 48 | 96. 1 88.2 | 88 8 
: une. __ 9. 4 12. 41 12. 48 96. 6 88.1 | 8 
Bing day al 9. 52 | 12. 42 12. 48 96.8 88.2 | 88 8 
“ August. _ 9. 52 12. 42 12. 48 96. 9 88. 2 | 88.8 

10 a September. 9. 54 | 12. 42 12. 48 97.0 | 88. 2 88. 8 : 
October... 9. 54 | 12, 42 12. 49 97.0 | 88.3 | 88.9 
— November 9. 55 | 12. 42 12.49 97.1 | 88.3 88.9 
943 | 198 gg ember 9. 56 12. 43 12.49 97.2 | 88.3 | 88.9 
—_|\—— January... 9.63 12.10 13.13 97.9 | 93.0 | 93.4 
_ February - 9. 68 13. 10 13. 14 98. 4 93.0 | 93. 5 
ent. | March. 9. 82 | 13.08 13.13 99.8 | 92.9 | 93.4 
> sag 1 9. 86 13.08 13.14 100. 1 2.9 93. 5 
— ae ar 9. 99 13.09 13.15 101. 4 93.0 | 93. 6 
41.6} +4! June... 9. 98 13.08 13.14 101. 4 92.9 | 93.5 
ex y 10. 01 13. 05 13. 11 101.5 | 92.7 | 93. 3 
46.5| +18 SR 10. 02 13. 05 13, 11 101.6 | 92.7 3.3 
+61| +b September... __ 10. 02 13. 05 13, 11 101.6 | 92.7 | 93. 3 
i77| +i October... 10. 03 13.06 13. 12 101.7 92.8 93. 4 
Te7| +40—§ November > => 10. 03 13. 20 13. 22 101.8 93.8 | 94.1 
: ae 10.15 13. 88 13. 89 103. 2 98. 6 | 98. 9 








— 'Beities prior to December 1940. 
Preliminary. 





month period, 





Wholesale Prices 
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Wholesale Prices in February 1944 


DURING February, commodity prices in primary markets! roge 
0.3 percent as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 839 
price series. Continued advances in prices for coke, the 45-cent in- 
crease in f. o. b. mine price ceilings for anthracite allowed producers 
by OPA for the month, a 2-percent rise in livestock and poultry, 
seasonal advances for certain fruits and vegetables, and stronger mar- 
kets for petroleum products in the eastern area and for rosin, turpen- 
tine, and paper, largely accounted for the increase. The all-commod- 
ities index for February was 103.6 percent of the 1926 average, the J by 
highest level since June 1943. The general average wes 1.1 percent § jing 
above February 1943 and 38.1 percent higher than the August 1939 J | 
average. bos 
Average prices for fuel and lighting materials rose 1 percent during J py 
the month. The increase for farm products was 0.6 percent; for mis J ng 
cellaneous commodities, 0.2 percent; and for building materials, 0.1 § 9; 
ar some Prices for foods decreased 0.4 percent and for hides and § [gg 
E 

mea 

pric 

D 

caus 


i Ch ee ei eee a 


eather products and housefurnishing goods, 0.3 percent, while textile 
products, metals and metal products, and chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts remained unchanged from January levels. 

The general average of farm products prices in February 1944 ros 
0.6 percent to 122.5 percent of the 1926 average. Quotations for 
cows were 4 percent higher and hog prices rose more than 2 percent # fy 
Prices for steers were up about one-half of 1 percent and cotton ad & than 
vanced more than 3 percent. Other important farm products show ff (pA 
ing higher market prices were sheep, poultry at New York, oranges, § modi 














flaxseed, onions, sweetpotatoes, and apples in the Chicago and Port § Bp 
land, Oreg., markets. Quotations for grains were weaker during th f nodj 
month, with declines reported for oats, rye, and wheat. A season range 
drop of more than 13 percent occurred in egg prices. Lower price & jor f 
were also reported for hay, for lemons, and for white potatoes in mos ¥ spthr 
markets. pulp. 

Seasonal declines for most fruits and vegetables and for eggs brought f peroe, 
average prices for foods in primary markets down 0.4 percent durig aq g 
February to the lowest level since December 1942. Fractional mali. 
higher prices were reported for oatmeal, yellow corn meal, vinegar, aM The 
sdined peanut oil. Quotations for rye flour and for wheat flour D9 Pebry 
certain markets were slightly lower. The general average for tbove 
meats remained unchanged from January. percen 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data for the most part represent prices prevail inte Were p 
“first commercial transaction.” They are prices quoted in primary markets, at principal of 106 


points. 
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In the hides and leather products group, lower prices for shearlings 
snd imported goatskins caused the index to decline 0.3 percent. 

With the exception of a slightly upward adjustment by OPA in 

ices for bleached sheeting and fractionally lower prices for men’s 
aad boys’ union suits, average prices for textile products continued 
steady during the month. ; ' 

During February, the OPA allowed anthracite miners to increase 
fo, b. mine prices 45 cents a ton, to cover the increased unit costs of 

uction incurred by those mines which cooperated with the sugges- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior that anthracite mines work a 7- 
day week during the month to correct a serious shortage of anthracite 
wal. This action resulted in a 3-percent rise in average prices for 
athracite. Also during the month coke prices fully reflected the 
inereases granted by OPA at the end of January, to cover increased 
hituminous-coal costs to coke producers. In the eastern petroleum 
felds, posted prices for petroleum products generally eliminated the 
only included low quotations, and thus caused the general average 
of petroleum products to advance nearly 1 percent. As a result, 
petroleum products in all areas are now moving at ceiling prices, with 
only a few sales reported below the allowed maximum. 

ractionally higher prices for horse-drawn farm machinery allowed 
by OPA formula pricing offset lower prices for quicksilver, and the 
index for the metals and metal products group remained unchanged. 

Upward OPA price adjustments for ponderosa and southern pine 
boards and for southern pine flooring, together with higher prices for 
butyl acetate, rosin, and turpentine, and for common brick in a few 
markets, caused the index for the group of building materials to rise 
(.1 percent. Slightly lower prices were reported for white oak and 
Idaho white pine lumber. 

Except for higher prices for synthetic camphor and cottonseed 
meal, no changes were reported in the chemicals and allied products 
priced by the Basen during February. 

Downward revision by one manufacturer of prices for refrigerators 
caused housefurnishing goods to decline 0.3 percent. 

Further minor reductions for packaged soap products were more 
than counterbalanced by higher paper and pulp prices allowed by 
OPA. The result was a slight advance for the miscellaneous com- 
modities index. 

Between February 1943 and February 1944, prices for most com- 
modities in primary markets continued to move within a fairly narrow 
mige. Outstanding increases were 19 percent for grains, 11 percent 
for fruits and vegetables, 12 percent for cattle feed, 9 percent for 
mthracite, 7 percent for lumber and coke, and 5 percent for paper and 
pp. During the 12 months, reported prices for meats declined 8 
percent, and for livestock and poultry, 7 percent. Except for hides 
ud skins, which dropped 4 percent, price changes were relatively 

er. 

The general level for nearly all commodities was much higher in 
7 1944 than before the war. Farm products were 100 percent 
tbove the August 1939 average, largely because of increases of 151 
percent for grains and 86 percent for livestock and poultry. Foods 
Were more than 55 percent higher than before the war, with increases 
of 106 ee for fruits and vegetables, of 63 percent for dairy prod- 
lets, of 44 percent for meats, and of 32 percent for cereal products. 
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Principally as a result of increases of 73 percent for cotton goods and 






















































































nearly 50 percent for woolen and worsted goods, prices for textile ; 
products averaged more than 44 percent higher than the pre-war § - 
level. Other outstanding price increases in the more than 4 years of 
war were 151 percent for industrial fats and oils, 133 percent for cattle 
feed, 114 percent for drugs and pharmaceuticals, and 60 percent for § - 
lumber. a 

Average prices for raw materials in February were 70 percent over 
their pre-war level, while semimanufactured articles and finished 
products advanced 25 percent and 27 percent, respectively. 

Percentage comparisons of the February 1944 level of wholesale 9 » 
prices with January 1944, February 1943, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers, are given in table 1. 

’ Mi 
TaBe 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
February 1944, Compared with January 1944, February 1943, and August 1939 
[1926= 100] 
Rae 
ne Febru-| Janu- Percent Febru- Percent August! Percent ie 
troup and subgroup ary ary ty) ary | of : of in- il 
1944 | 1944 |change} 1943 | change} !°9 | creas i 
Fou bee ae em 7 ¥ me aes EE . = 
All comunodities_. 103.6 | 103.3 $0.3} 1025] +11 75.0 Rl _ 
Farm products 122.5| 121.8| +.6| 119.0; +29| 61.0| wns I 

Grains... .- ‘ . 129.3} 1295), —.2 108.6 | +19. 1 51.5 151.1 nM 

Livestock and poultry _ --. 123.3 120, 8 +2. 1 132.8 | 7.2 66.0 8 

Other farm products 119.3} 1195} —.2] 1126] +60] 601] gs I 
ee ae | 1045] 1049] —.4] 1058 ~1.2] 67.2} 5 sele 

Dairy products_........ 110.7 110.6 | +.1} 113.3 |} —2. 3 67.9 63.0 to | 

Cereal products. - ; |} 95.1 95. 1 0 | 922] +3.1 71.9 323 

Fruits and vegetables_-- F } 120.7] 1184] +21.9] 108.5 +11.2 58.5) 1063 

Meats enawe 106. 0 106. 0 0 115.5 | —8.2 73.7 43.8 

Other foods. .-..- a 93. 5 96. 1 —2.7 94.5 —1.1] 60.3 Sl 

| | 
Hides and leather products___ | 116.9 117.2 —.3 | 117.8 8 92.7 %.1 -_ 

ET pee } 126.4] 126.4 Oo | 126.4 0 100.8 | BA 

Hides and skins_.- 11.0} 112.9 1.7 116.0 —4.%3 77.2) 448 

Leather 101.3 | 101.3 0 101.3 0 | 840 me 

Other leather products 115.2} 115.2 0 115.2 0 | 9.1 186 Ye 
Textile products ; 97.7] 97.7 o | 92.3 -.4 67.8 | 41 

Clothing. .- . " 107.0 | 107.0 v 107.0 | 0 81.5 a3 

Cotton goods bodes 113.4 112.9 +.4 112.6 +.7 65. 5 Tal —_— 

Hosiery and underwear. | 70.5 71.7 1.7 | 70.5 0 61.5; M6 Ys 

Rayon : | 30.3 30.3 v0 | 30.3 0 28.5 | 63 oman 

Silkk. __. bileatd | @ he (1) } 443). my 

Woolen and worsted goods | 25] 125] 0 | 1124 1| 73.5) #0 § 2 

Other textile products _. 100.5 | 100.5 0 97.7 +2.9 | 63.7 5.8 &- 
Fuel and lighting materials___ ;} 83.1 82.3 +1.0 79.8 +41 72.6 45 _ 

Anthracite_-. Readeieded 97.8 95. 0 2.9 89.7} +9.0 72.1 366 —* 

Bituminous coal... .......- 119.9} 119.8 +.1 113.9 +5.3 96, 0 uy o. 

Coke... ’ oe 130.7] 1%.2] +36 {| 1223] +69] 1042) me 

Electricity -...-.. . ) ) | ‘ 63.0 76.8 |... ses a 

Gas ala (4) 76. 7 75.8 86.7 | ig 

Petroleum and products... 64.0 63. 5 | +.8 61.2) +46 51.7 Bs + 
Metals and meta! products___ 103.7 | 103.7 0 103. 8 -.1 93. 2 13 

Agricultural implements__. | 97.0 97.0 0 96.9 +.1 93.5 ar Riis 

Farm machinery. |} 98.1 98. 1 0 98.0 +.1 94.7 a6 March 

Iron and steel , 97.1 97.1 0 97.2 —.1 95.1 21 Apri ' 

Motor vehicles 112.8} 112.8 0 112.8 0 | 925 2nd May. 

Nonferrous metals 85.8 85.9 —.1 86. 0 2] 746 140 lon. 

Plumbing and heating... . 91.8 91.8 0 90.4] +1.5 | 79.3 15.8 hay. 
Building materials_-_- be 113.6 | 113.5 +.1] 110.2 1 99.6) me — 

Brick and tile....___- 100.1 | 100.2 —,1 98.6] +1.5] 905) 106 Ostober 

Cement... . | 93.6 93. 6 0 94, 2 —.6 91.3 25 Novem} 

Lumber........-.-.- 1445] 144.1 +.3 | 13846] +7.4 90. 1 ut Decemt 

Paint and paint materials } 303.9] 103.5 +.4] 101.2] +27] 821 a 

Plumbing and heating. - . - | @9=18)] 91.8 Oo | $90.4 +1.5 79.3 18 

Structural steel_....... 107.3 | 107.3 0 107.3 0 107.3 0 

Other building materials 102.8 102.8 0 102. 2 +. 6 89.5 ae 












1 Data not available. 
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apie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
February 1944, Compared with January 1944, February 1943, and August 1939—Con. 





—— 
Group and subgroup 


—_— 


Chemicals and allied products-__- 
Chemicals_- ahha 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers... .-. 
Oils and fats 


Hodsefurnishing goods - - 
Furnishings ; ie 
Furniture - - : 


Miscellaneous 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Cattle feed , ao 
Paper and pulp. 
Rubber, crude. - - 
Other miscellaneous 


Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products 


Mcommodities other than farm prodt 
M commodities other than farm products 


and foods_ - - - - - 


ucts 








| Febru-| Janu- | Percent! Febru- | Percent August 
| arty ary | 0 ary | of |’ 1989. | 
1944 1944 | change 1943 | change 
« - ee Peis f) _ — eaele) 
100.4| 100.4] © | 10.3] +01] 742 
96.3 96.3 | 0 | 9.9) -—.6] 838 
165.2} 165.2] 0 | 165.5 —.2]) 77.1] 
} 81.4] 813 asa 79.0 | +3.0} 65.5 
86.3} 86.5] —.2] 85.8 +.6] 73.1 
-| 102.0) 1020) 0 101.5 | +.5 | 40.6 
| 1042] 1045] -.3] 1026] +1.6] 85.6 
107.1 | 107.1 0 107.3} —.2] 90.0 
101.4] 1020] —.6 | 97.7| +3.8 | 81.1 
| | 
93.4 93. 2 +.2 90.9} +28] 73.3 
73. 0 73. 0 > 4 73.0 } 0 60.5 | 
159.6 | 157.6] O | 142.1] +123 68. 4 | 
| 106.6 | 106.0 +.6 101.1 +5.4 80.0 | 
| 46,2 46.2) 0 46.3 —.2 34.9 
96.7 96. 7 0 94.9) +1.9] 81.3 
112.8 112.2 +.5 109.6 | +2.9 66.5 
93. 4 93. 2 +.2 92.9/ +.5 74.5 | 
| 100.4] 100.2) +.2] 1003] +.1 79.1 | 
} 99.3 99.1 } +.2 j 08.7 +.6 + 77.9 
| | 
98.0 97.8] +.2] 96.2] +1.9 80. 1 
| 


Percent 
of in- 


} crease 





Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to February 1944 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for 
vlected years from 1926 to 1943, and by months from February 1943 
to February 1944, are shown in table 2. 


Tasie 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
: P 
[1926 = 100] 





Hides 

Farm and 
Year and month prod- | Foods | leather 
ucts prod- 

ucts 





























































100.0 | 100. 
104.9 gy. 
48.2 61 
51.4 60 
80.9 82. 
86. 4 85 
68.5 73. 
65. 3 70 
67.7 7 
82. 4 82 
105. 9 99 
122.6 | 106 


119.0 | 105.8 
122.8 | 107.4 
123.9 | 108.4 
125.7 | 110.5 
26.2 | 109.6 
.0 | 107.2 
-5 | 105.8 
-1 | 105.0 
»2 | 105.1 
4} 105.8 
1.8 | 105.6 


100. 0 
109. 1 
72.9 
80.9 
95. 4 
104. 6 
92.8 
95. 6 


| 100.8 


108. 3 
1i7.7 


i 
117.5 


117.8 
117.8 


| 117.8 
117.8 | 


117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
116.5 
117.0 





Tex- 
tile 
prod- 
ucts 





SNS OS Ph em em ww 





Fuel | Chem- 
Mets... | a 
and otal Build-| icals | House Mi 
light- | 994 | “ing | and | fur- | Mis- 
ing | metal | jate-| allied | Mish- | cella- 
mate- | PTOd- | ‘rials | prod- | img | neous | 
: als " : 
rials | UCts ucts | 800ds | 


100.0 | 100.0 
83.0 | 100.5 
70.3 80.2 | 
66.3 79.38 
76, 2 87.0 
77.6 95.7 
76.5 95.7 
73. 1 94. 4 
71.7 95.8 
76, 2 oy. 4 
78.5 | 103.8 
80.8 103.8 


79.8 | 103. 
80.3 | 103. 
80.6 | 103. 
80.8 | 103. 


So's Owe ww 


110, 
110. 
110. 
110. 
110. 
110. 
112 
112. 
112. 
113. 
113. 


PRD NID Or CO me tS 


Se | 


94.0 | 94.3 
73.9 | 75.1 
72.1 | 75.8 
| 78.7] 81.7] 
82.6 | 89.7 | 
77.0 | 86.8] 
76.0 | 86.3 | 
77.0} 88.5 | 
84.6 | 94.3 
97.1 | 102.4 | 
100.3 | 102.7 





100.3 | 102.6 | 90.9 | 
100.0 | 102.6 | 91.4 | 
| 100.1 | 102.6 | 91.6 | 
| 100.2 | 102.7] 91.9 | 
100.0 | 102.8 | 91.8 | 
| 100.1 | 102.6 | 92.3 
100.2 | 102.6 | 92.6 
| 100.3 | 102.6 | 93.0 
| 100.4 | 102.6 93.1 
100.3 | 102.8} 93.2 
} 100.4 | 102.8 3.3 








All 
com- 
modi- 

ties 


102. 
103. 
103. 
104. 
103. 
103. 
103, 
103. 
103, 
102. § 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 8 and 9 of Wholesale Prices, July- 
December and Year 1942 (Bulletin No. 736). 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 





























[1926= 100] 
oan | an ! 
| tee | on a 
sa | a a | Seen | modi- Se - i Man- | modi- | ties 
— aw | ufac- | ties | other || ~ | Raw | ufac- | ties 
ae mate- = tured | other| than || arent | mate- = tured | other ey 
| rials | arti | prod-| than | farm | | rials erti- | prod-| than | farm 
| artl- | “acts | farm | products || artl- | “ucts | farm | prod 
cles | | cles | ets 
| | prod-| anc | } prod-| and 
| | ucts foods i| | | ucts | foods 
| | | | | Bec 
1926.......| 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 || 1943—Con. | 
1929 7.5 | 93.9] 94.5) 93.3 | 91.6 |} Mar...| 1120] 93.¢| 100.5| 99.0 %5 
1932. _ 55.1] 59.3] 70.3] 68.3 70.2 |} Apr...| 112.8} 93.1 | 100.6} 99.1 6.6 
1933... | 56.5] 65.4] 70.5] 69.0 | 71.2 || May..| 114.0] 93.0 | 100.7] 99.2) 97 
1936. . | 79.9] 75.9] 820} 80.7 | 79.6 June. _| 114.3} 92.8 | 100.1] 98.7) 948 
1937. - 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2| 86.2] 85.3] July..-| 113.6 | 92.8] 99.6] 983) 9 
i esdas 72.0| 75.4 82.2] 80.6} 81.7 || Aug...| 112.7} 92.9 99.7 | 98.5) 1 
1939. | 70.2 | 77.0} 80.4] 79.5 | 81.3 Sept... 112.4 | 929] 99.9] 986] 93 
1940. | 71.9 | 79.1| 81.6] 80.8 83.0 || Oct....| 111.9 | 92.9] 100.0} 987; 92 
1941 83.5 | 84.9) 891] 883 89. 0 Nov_.-| 111.3 | 92.9] 100.2] 988] 974 
1942. . | 100.6 | 926] 986] 97.0 95.5 | Dec...| 112.1} 93.1] 100.2] 990) g6 
1943... | 1121} 92.9] 100.1 | 98.7 96.9 
| | | | 1044: | 
1943: | Jan_...| 112.2 | 93.2 | 100.2] 99.1 | 7.8 
Feb --| 109.6 | 92.9 | 100.3 98.7 96. 2 Feb__.| 112.8 | 93.4/ 1004/ 993) go 





Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during January and February 1944 are shown by the index numbersia 
table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 
to week. 

TasLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, Ja» 
uary and February 1944 




























































[1926 = 100] 
. , feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. an. an. . | Im 
Commeaity greup Me ie | ae | S| ao | ae | te | a 
All commodities _..--------| 103.6 | 103.3 | 103.1 | 103.1 | 103.1 | 103.0 | 103.0 | 1029} mao 
EE 8 ea = 
Farm products. _.........-----.--.--| 124.2 | 122.8 | 121.9 | 122.1 | 122.6 | 121.9 | 122.1 | 121.9] Il 
Foods ‘ oo} 104.6 | 104,1 | 104.0 | 104.2 | 104.7 | 104.6 | 104.8 | 1046] Mal 
Hides and leather products. ._.......| 117.5 | 117.7 | 117.8 | 117.7 | 117.8 | 117.9 | 117.9 | 117.9] MM 
Textile products a ..| 97.2 7.2 7.2{ 97.2| 97.2| 97.2] 97.2| 97.2) @ 
Fuel and lighting materials - 83.7 83.7 | 83.5) 83.2) 83.1) 828 | $2.7} 826| me 
Metals and metal products 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.9 1s 
Building materials 113.7 | 113.7 | 113.7 | 113.5 | 113.5 | 113.4 | 113.4 | 1134) TM 
Chemicals and allied products. _- 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.3} iu 
Housefurnishing goods -- 106.2 | 106.2 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 1044) 1M 
Miscellaneous... .... .. _...--| 9&3] 93.3] 93.0] 93.0] 93.0| 93.0| 930] 930) Sf 
Raw materials... _... : ~._-| 113.7 | 113.0 | 112.4 | 112.4 | 112.7 | 112.3 | 1123 | 1121) Ms 
Semimanufactured articles | 93.51 93.5| 93.2] 93.2) 931] 931] 931) 931) 
Manufactured products ~-| 100.6 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 100.5 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.4 | 100.4) mm 
All commodities other than farm 

products........ 99.2] 99.2] 9.1 | 99.0] 9.0) 98.9 | 929) 989 a) 

All commodities other than farm | a 
products and foods : | 98.3] 98.2| 98.1] 98.0) 98.0! 97.9/| 97.9 | 978) # 
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| ——— 
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labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 
Utilities, January 1944 


QUT of each thousand persons on factory pay rolls in January, 67 
dither changed jobs or left manufacturing work. Of these, 46 quit, 
twere discharged, 5 left to enter the armed services, 8 were laid off, 
wd lleft for some other reason. The January 1944 accession rate of 
per thousand, while considerably above the December 1943 rate of 
32 per thousand, was insufficient to maintain the all-manufacturing 
«ployment level. 
he lay-off rate, although still high because of changing production 
weds, declined from 10 per thousand in December to 8 per thousand 
inJanuary. The number leaving in January to join the armed forces 
was the same number per thousand as in December. The quit rate 
increased from 44 to 46. The rate of discharges increased from 6 to 7. 
The increase in the accession rate between December 1943 and Jan- 
wry 1944 may be explained in part by the drop in the absenteeism 
rite. The influenza epidemic in December resulted in many pro- 
longed absences which were reported as quits; therefore, many of the 
people hired in January were those considered as quits in December. 
Eight of the major manufacturing groups reported lay-offs in excess 
of 10 per thousand employees. The highest rate—30 per 1,000— 
vas reported by the chemicals group and reflects further reductions 
in the production of small-arms ammunition and of explosives. Cur- 
ailments in the production of half-tracks was the major factor in the 
lay-off of 19 workers for every 1,000 employed in the automobile 
goup. The high rates in stone, clay, and glass manufacture (18 per 
000), lumber (11 per 1,000) and the tobacco group (16 per 1,000) 
vere seasonal in nature. Other high rates reported were nonferrous 
metals (12 per 1,000), ordnance (15 per 1,000) and furniture (14 per 
1000). Temporary lay-offs in the furniture industry were due chiefly 
o the change-over involved in resuming manufacture of spring-filled 
items under a War Production Board order. 
The quit rates for women are still considerably higher than for men 








ineach of the groups for which turnover data for women are compared 
with those for men. [Illness was the reason most often advanced for 
the large number of quits among women. Leaving the locality to 
jom soldier husbands was mentioned frequently as a reason for quits. 
ih both anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, as well as in each 
of the metal-mining industries, with the exception of miscellaneous 
mining, the total separation rates were considerably below the 
ties for manufacturing as a whole. Separations in miscellaneous 
mining (95 per 1,000 employees) reflect the production reduc- 
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tions in the mining of bauxite and other aluminum ores as well as the 
expected increase in separations in the winter months. 


TaBie 1.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 


Industries ' 





a 
| An- | SP | Octo.| No- | De 
July | tem- vel: | oem. 


Class of turnover rate | Jan- | Feb- March! April! May June 


and year uary | ruary 


‘Total separation: | } 
1944_. 














126. 66 | | | | a a ‘ 
1943__. .-| 7.11 | 7.04] 7.69 | 7.54 | 6.57 | 7.07 | 7.56 8.18 | 8.16 | 7.02 | 6.37! &% 
1939 =} 3.19] 261 | 3.18 | 3.46 | 3.48 | 3.31 | 3.36 | 3.01 | 2.79 | 2.91 | 2.95] 3% 
Quit: | | | | 
1944 24. 58 — eS .| A tee = 
1943 s 4.45 | 4.65 | 5.36 | 5.41 | 4.81 | 5.20 | 5.61 | 6.30 | 6.29 | 5.19 4.46 | 43 
1939 | 85) .64) 82] .76| .68| .73 | .70] .82)107/ .93/ 3] 
Discharge: | } | | | 
1944. _.| 2.67 |...-.-|- Pi | eckil ie 
1943... ..| .52] .80] .57| .53] .65) .61| .68| 7 | -62 | .64 | 68) is 
1939 .10 | .10 -13| .10] .13 | .12] .12] .14] .14] .17] 118] <p 
Lay-off: # | | | 
1944... | 2.80 hicanae a . = —— 
1943... 74 | .54| 252 | 164] 45] 50] 50] .46] 53 | 51 | 100) 
1939 ane 2.24 | 1.87 | 2.23 | 2.60 | 2.67 | 2.46 | 2.54 | 2.06 | 1.58 | 1.81) 1.97) aa 
Military: | ] | 
Saas sinece ding aol a 
1943 1.26 | 1.23] 1.12] .87] .69] .69| .69] .67|] .64/ .61 2! 8 
Miscellaneous: * } | | | 
1944... ee : — 
1943. _. 14] .12 12} .09| .07] .07 08 | .08| .08| .07] .07]° 
Accession: | | 
1944.__. 26. 37 . dean 
1943_. | 8.28 | 7.87 | 8.32 7.43 | 7.18 | 8.40 | 7.83 | 7.62 | 7.73 | 7.17|662| bi 
1939... . 5 4.09 | 3.06 | 3.34 | 2.93 | 3.29 | 3.92 | 4.16 | 5.06 6.17 | 5.80 | 4.10 | 26 











1 Turnover rates are not comparable to the employment and pay-roll reports issued monthly by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as the former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter refer only 
pay periods ending nearest the middle of the month. In addition, labor-turnover data beginning in Januay 
1943, refer to all employees whereas the data for previous years and the employment and pay-roll reports 
relate only to wage earners. Certain seasonal industries such as canning and preserving, are not coved 
by the labor turnover survey and the sample is not as extensive as that of the employment survey whid 
includes a larger number of small plants. 

2 Preliminary figures. 

* Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

* Data for 1939 included with quits. 


Tas_e 2.— Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries, January 1944 





| Mili-| 
tary | 
Total sepa- Quit | Dis- | Lay-| and | Total 
ration charge off | mis- cession 
Industry | cella- 
: neous 








Jan. | Dee. | Jan. | Dee. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dee 


| 1944! 1943 | 19447 1943 | 19441 | 19441 | 1944! | 19441) 98 


| 


} 








| 
| 
Manufacturing } | | | 
Tron and steel and their products ‘. | 4.61 | 4.76 | 3.10 2.99 | 0.45 | 0,38 | 0.68 4.42 | ta 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | | | | | 
mills... Sen ..---| $27 | 350] 229/229) .19) .14) .72] 800) a8 
Gray-iron castings. "44 | 7.84 | 5.27 | 5.51 | 1.06] .50/ .61 | 7.50) 68 
Malleable-iron castings | 4.93 | 5.45 | 3.70 4.30/ .52/ .07| .64/ 582) &® 
Steel castings. ..... , | 660 | 6.19 | 4.79 | 4.33) .75 .37 | .69| 676) 48 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings -| 4.22 | 4.97] 262/282] .27] .42/ .91 | 390) 2m 
‘Tin cans and other tinware ---| 927 | 9.04 | 7.20 | 5.79 | 1.01) .47 | .59 1405) BS 
Wire products | 3.23 | 2.38 | 1.80 } 1.59 .22 | .72 49/371) 12 
Cutlery and edge tools -| 4.40 | 5.38 | 3.24 | 416 yom .18 | .26 | 562} 48 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, | | | | 
files, and saws)... .. .....-| 6.02 | 4.75 | 4.33 | 3.62] .61/ .45| .63| 578) OB 
Hardware........ re | 684 | 409 | 4.28 | 308) 232) .25| .40 | 6M) a8 
Plumbers’ supplies. __- ; -.| 3.67 } 3.84 } 261/248) .16) .01|) .80| 233) 28 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- | | | | rs 
ment... .- 7.28 | SOL | 4.571 4.79, 1.12] 1.20] .39 |10.87! 7 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 























ndustries, January 1944—Continued 
— 
| Mili- | 
: | tary 
Total sepa- Quit Dis- | Lay-| and | Total ac- 
} ration _ charge| off | mis- | cession 
Industry | cella- 
; neous 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Dec. Jan. | Jan. Jan. Jan. | Dee 
19441) 1943 | 19441! 1943 | 19441 | 19441] 19441/ 19441) 1943 
Menufecturing- Continued | | “| ~. 
jn and steel and their products—Con. 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus | 
and steam fittings. _-. | 5.05 | 5.34 | 3.43 | 3.27 73 | 0.35 | 0.54 | 4.79 | 3.59 
Stamped and enameled ware and galv: anir- | | | 
- 8.01 | 7.95 | 5.80) 4.97| .88 | .85/] .48| 880! 7.08 
Fabricated structural metal products | 7.09 | 6.75 | 4.72 | 4.38 | 1.21 .35 | .81 |) 854) 7.96 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets...........| 5.76 | 4.48 | 3.41 / 3.03] .88| .95| .54| 4.69! 3.75 
Forgings, iron and steel. — 5.45 | 4.91 | 3.51 | 3.29 | .57] .75 62 | 4.57 | 3.93 
Firearms, 60 caliber and under ? 8.08 | 7.42 | 4.34 | 2.86 | 1.07 2.19 | .48 |. 
mnener, — electrical _ _ _- ‘ 5.09 | 4.79 | 3.24 | 2.82] .65 .49 71 4.61 3. 91 
d turbines 2. ------| 4.91 | 4.27] 3.08 | 2.55] .81) .33 | .69 
tural machinery and tractors | 4.55 | 5.04 | 3.22 | 3.33 .39 | -17| .77 | 6.46 | 6.70 
 ecintancd. cahectanesps | 4.98 | 4.73 | 263/198] 148] 1.03] .84/ 230] 1.69 
Machine-tool accessories. | 5.98 | 5.11} 338/236) .s0/ .98|) .82/ 3.47] 2.44 
Metalworking machinery and egaipenee nt, | | | | 
a classified - | 4.54] 4.48 | 2.71) 2.22) .48] .62 73 | 2.94) 2.22 
‘extile machinery - -. pacwasone-co¢el OO Lee | BAO Tae L ee -40 23 | 2.58 4.24 
ya industrial mac hinery, ams | | | 
Rate | 5.15 | 5.04 | 3.! 3.41] .69] .23 68 | 5.17 | 4.44 
Sises end pumping equipment. ----| 5. 64 | 3.9 3. 12.60] .67 an . 60 | 5. 49 5.06 
| | 
lntemobiles... _.....| 6.75 | 5.35 | 3.471 3.49| .86/|1.90| .52] #66 | 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers._...._| 7.48 | 5.07 | 3.41 | 3.33] .58 | 2.84] .65] 5.57 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories. ..--- | 6.28 | 5.53 | 3.52 | 3.60 | 1.03 } 1.30} .43 | 7.37 
| } | j 
Nonferrous metals and their products. _- 7.41 6.47 | 4.75} 4.31] .67] 1.16] .831 5.45!) 4.95 
Primary smelting and refining, except | | | 
aluminum and magnesium ? | 3.91 | 4.16 | 2.52 | 2.79) .47 191 .73 
Aluminum and magnesium smelting and | | 
al agen caleale 113.04 {10.44 | 7.26 6.73 | .99 | 3.52} 1.27 
paling ad drawing of copper and copper | | 
alloys ? } 4.12 | 4.44 | 3.20 | 3.58 cI ra 
Aluminum and magnesium products ! 7.73 | 6.20 | 5.05 | 4.16 70 | 1.04 i, ei og 
Lighting equipment __- 4.85 | 5.12 | 3.41 | 3. 7 | 139 "58 3.90 | 4.58 
Nonferrous metal foundries, except a alumi- | | | | 
num and magnesium ? | 6.62 | 6.39 | 4.78 | 4.56 | .82 34] .68 
| } | | 
yy timber basic puedaste ancl pa 6.98 | 8.57 | 4.88) 4.50 | 139] 1.13 53 | 6.86) 6.11 
wii a at 6.55 | 7.97 | 4.70 | 5.13 | .98] .99 58 | 6.44] 5.67 
Planing and plywood mills.__________- 6.00 8.00 | 3.90] 4.60] 257] 1.04] 149] 5.69 | B. 70 
fumiture and finished lumber products__._..| 9.80 | 8.66 | 7.09 | 6.14) .83 | 1.36 52 | 9.07 | 8.00 
Furniture, including mattresses and ded- | | | 
springs ees icarphes eanapinn --]10, 53 | 8.99 | 7.531 6.47] .92] 1.57] .51) 9.21) 839 
| ' 
Se, clay, and glass products................| 6.75 | 6.01 | 3.74| 3.51! .49/ 1.77] 75/544! 4.31 
Glass and glass products.._.........._._- | 5.48 | 5.56 | 3.51 | 3.68) .66 | .42| .89/ 585) 5.10 
nt é ------/12.67 | 8.10 | 2.20! 2.16) .20; 9.56] .71| 2.84] 3.44 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.__- ae 6.37 | 6.05 | 4.64 4.33] .50] .47] .67/ 5.92] 5.78 
Pottery and related products..-.---------| 5.20] 6.84 | 4.37 | 3.50) [25] :17| [41 | 682| 3.87 
Eketrical machinery ____ _.| 4.99} 4.69! 3.6013.49) .57] 030] .52] 5.15!) 4.22 
Eketrical equipment for industria] use ?.__| 4.15 | 4.04 | 2.80 | 2.87 | 137 | 5 53 
. radio equipment, and phono- | | 
hs 2 - | 5.83 | 5.16 | 4.55 | 3.98 ie 38 
Communication equipment, except ra- | 
dios 2____ Bek 5.2 & 4.05 | 4.50 | 3.15 | 3. 67 34} .02/| .54 
6.79 | 7.12 | 3.87| 3.73! .88/1.46] .5818.00| 5.85 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related | 
equipment 2. --------| 5.33 | 5.86 | 3.37 | 3.32] .62| .76!| .58 
Ammuni: tion, except small arms ?._.___-__| 7. 56 | &. 7 4.76 | 4.70 | 1.10! 1.10} .60| 
------| 6.95 | & 33 | 2.92 | 2.79 -85 | 2.70 . 48 | 
Sighting and fire-control equipment ?..._.| 5.47 | 3.23 | 215| 1.73 135|233| 164 F 
| | ' 
Tumportation eusipment, amet automo- | } | j } i 
——Ty ----| 7.23 | 6.71 | 4.79 | 4.48) 1.12] .59] .73| 6.40, 5.19 
i itinecntetctaanaticeas --| 6.16 | 5.58 | 4.31 | 3.86 | .71 | 49 | 165 |... 
Alreraft parts 2-2-2222 0) 4.83 | 474} 15/296] [60| 153] [55 | 
ing and repairs 2____. .-------| 9.52 | 8.85 | 6.20! 5.93 | 1.77] .67| .88 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups an 
Industries, January 1944—Continued 










Mili- 
tary 































Chemicals and allied products - ----.. 7.48 | 9.42 | 3.47 | 3.44 47' 299) .55 | 505) 28 
Paints, varnishes, and colors............--| 5.09 | 4.12 | 3.31 | 2.83 69 | .53| .56/ 4.04) 48 
Rayon and allied products___---__- --| 3.79 | 3.34 | 2.77 | 254 46 | .16| .40/ 3.30) 28 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives. _..| 3.97 | 4.04 | 2.66 | 2.46 52 .2% | .53 | 422) 38 
Explosives ?__ nade .---| 9.87 | 3.88 | 2.91 | 2.32 20 | 6.40 , oo = 
Small-arms ammunition ?._------..-....-|13.7 jt9.57 | 4.41 | 4.67 45 8.12) .72 |-..... |--0= 

| 

Products of petroleum and coal. -_-- ae | | 3.02 | 1.97 | 1.97 25 22/ .48 | 3.94) 34 
Petroleum refining...........-.... 2.64 | 2.85 | 1.75 | 1.86 21 .45 | 3.70; 33 











Rubber products. - - ‘ 08 | 5. y . 4 
Rubber tires and inner tubes- 4.76 59 | 3.86 | 4.43 | .32 06 52 | 5. 2 
Rubber footwear and related products....| 6.11 | 6.63 | 5.09 | 5.93 | .52 05 45 7 Le 
Miscellaneous rubber industries_..........| 7.65 25 | 6.25 | 5.21) .66| .24| .50/8 6H 






Total sepa- Dis- | Lay-| and | Total 
ration Quit charge} off | mis- euhe 
Industry cella: | 
neous Imo 
— —_ — — B 
G 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dee M 
| 19441) 1943 | 19441 | 1943 | 19441 | 19441 | 19441) 19442) 196 3 
— 7 — ee ee ee ee Se ee ee: ST C1 
‘ ’ hi 
+ Manufacturing —Continued | 

- , | Machi 
Textile -mill products Sv Ee --| 648 | 6.15 | 5.14 480) 0.40'050 (| 0.44 6.4) 49 2 
TT EP . 2 ----| 7.27 | 7.18 | 6.01 . 75 .45 34 -47 | 7.55] &8 M 
Silk and rayon goods 6. 10 5.78 | 5.04/ 4.53) .45] .2| .38/ 611) 49 M 
Woolen and worsted, exce pt dye ing and | } M 
finishing. _. 4.23 | 3.92/'3.08/'269) .2 55 | .32/ 413) am I 
Hosiery, full- fashioned....-.___- .-----| 4.93 | 4.26 | 4.01 | 3.36 .22 .13 57 | 5.24) 20 Ge 
Hosiery, seamless... ...-- ; 7.43 | 6.22 | 6.12 | 4.96 25) .St 45 | 6.44) 3m Pu 

Knitted underwear. ..-----}| 6.83 | 7.48 | 5.55 | 5.52 .34 .70 -24 | 5.80) 40 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including | | | Nonfer 
woolen and worsted ___- ~-----------| 4.68 | 4.99 | 3.19 | 3.62) .57 43 19 5.2) 48 Pr 
P 
Apparel and other finished textile products_--| 6. 24 6.05 | 5.31 | 4.86 32] .42 19 | 6.90) 48 Ah 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and over- | i 
coats..... 4.68 | 4.93 | 4.00 | 2.95 22 29 17 | 5.04) 32 Ro 
Men’s and boys’ ‘furnishings, work cloth- | 4 
ing, and allied garments | 6.05 | 6.17 | 5.36 | 5.39 36 15 18 | 6.34) 4@ Al 
Women’s clothing, except corsets 6.76 | 5.92 | 6.21 | 5.25 23 16 16 | 8.50 rr No 
| | I 
Leather and leather products. - - .-. 4.92 5. 36 | 3.88 | 4.29 27 32 45 | 5.42) 45 , 
i nnlscconsnesepsiecones ----| 3.55 | 3.38 | 2.61 | 2.45 19) .33 42 | 3.82 | 40 i Bletric 
Boots and shoes..............---- ey 5. 65 | 4.12| 4.59] .2%/| .29 46 | 5.80) 4h | 

| 

Food and kindred products weaise 10.30 |10.07 | 8.02 | 7.87 . 69 85 | .74 11.08 | 0% Cor 

Meat products... .....- whines ------]11.85 [10.75 | 9.11 | 8.12) .78 | 1.13 | .83 12.25 | 2 
Grain-mill products... --------| 8.89 | 8.98 | 6.30 | 6.61 7 92 | .90 | 9.87) 88 os = 
Paper and allied products ..| 6.26 | 7.01| 467 | 5.22| .0| 41! .s8/oa| arm 
i Te _.| 5.28 | 6.02 | 3.87) 4.66) .51| .20|) .61/ 538) sem dm 
Pe iciatcnpnbedcnvemecs 8.80 |10.08 | 6.72 | 6.91) .72| .79 7/884) 80 Tan 
Sigh 
Aire 
Ship 
Chemica 
: 
Smal 
‘These 
ban 






Tobacco manufactures 






Miscellaneous industries_........-.. 


Nonmanufacturing 









Metal mining 4 5. 3 e 
a 2. L | 1 ‘ 
Copper ore_........... 5. 57 | 6.38 3.83 | 5.05 | 44 
Lead and zinc ore 4.87 | 5.51 | 3.43 | 406) .66 
Metal mining, not elsewhere classified, | | ae 
including aluminum ore 9.53 |13.04 | 5.66 | 5.14 | 1.17 | 1.38 | 1.32) 542) 8 






. | | 
Coal mining: as]. u 61 16 








Anthracite mining 1.80 | 1.89 | 1.30 | 1.15 03 13 | L ~ 
Bituminous-coal mining 3.13 | 2.96 | 2.33 | 2.20 .19 10 | .51 | 3.22) 2 
Public utilities: | at 
Telephone-_. 3.14 | 2.56 | 2.64 | 2.17 19 .12 19 3.41 ? 
Telegraph 2.90 | 3.21 | 2.48 | 2.74 12 10 | .20 | 3.87| & 
















! Data are preliminary. 
2 Publication of accession rates is restricted in these specific war industries. 
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Labor Turnover 


Taste 3. ——Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employee. 
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s) 1 for Men and Women 


in Selected Industries Engaged in War Production, January 1944 ? 





—_ 


Industry 














| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


steel and their products - 
neat furnaces, steel works, and d rolling mills_| 
Gray-iron castings. ._.._-- 
Malleable-iron castings 

castings. ------- — 
in pipe and fittings.__-.--_- a 
Firearms, 60 caliber and under--_. 


sehinery, except electrical __-__....._ 
ngines and turbines-..........-- ‘ 
i itddcnenscnccnsemeeate 
[achine-tool accessories ..........._..- 
etalworking machinery and equipment, 
not elsewhere classified................____ 
General industrial machinery, except prmps. 
Pumps and pumping equipment._-- 


4 4 4.) 





Nonlerrous metals and their products 
Primary smelting and refining, except 
aluminum and magnesium. - 
| and magnesium smelting and 


ioeon and magnesium products__- 
Nonferrous metal foundries, yeast “alu- 
minum and magnesium._______...______- | 


fketrical machinery_................ __...._.L. 
Blectrical equipment for industrial use_____ 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs. 
Communication equipment, except radios __ 








Gans, howitzers, mortars, and related | 
equipment. __ _- geen 
Ammunition, except small-arms. ---_----_- 





chemicals, except explosives_- 


Explosives 
faullarms TE PTT 




















Total separation Quit | Total accession 
| ~ | nl 
Men | Women | Men Women | Men Women 
i: 
4.13 | 7.77| 2.70 5.72] 3.89 7.94 
3.05 5.77 1.98 | 4.91 2. 67 | 7. 44 
7. 44 | 7.43 | 5.26 5.57 | 7.55 8. 16 
4. 63 | 7.53 | 3.37 | 6.57 | 5.76 | 6. 37 
6. 59 | 6. 82 4.81 4.54 | 6.82 | 6. 08 
4.18 5.17] 255 | 3.92} 3.60 | 10. 52 
5.76 | 13.39] 3.14] 7.08 | 2.65 6.02 
4. 64 | 6.81 2.74 | 5, 23 | 3.99 | 7.07 
4.5 6.17] 2.67 4.61) 4.58 7. 80 
4.47 7.85| 2.27 | 4. 66 1. 66 5.94 
5. 66 7.17 2.92 | 5.10} 3.26 | 4. 26 
4.19 6.31 2. 26 | 6.10} 251 | 5. 22 
4.62 | 6.7 2. 95 5.39} 4.58 | 6. 98 
4.99 8. 2.85 | 7.00} 4.36 10. 86 
| | 
7.12 | 8.52] 4.41 | 6.08} 5.13 | 7. 67 
| | | 
8.81) 5.71) 240 4.57 | 3. 30 | 9.05 
1288} 1443] 7.16] 8.15] 6.45 | 8.77 
"l sz0| 5. 63 2.68 | 5.03} 3.79 | 7.14 
7.29 | 9.60} 4.71 | 6.51 5. 28 | 7. 25 
! 
6.06]; 7.89] 3.97 6.68} 7.96| 10.89 
} 
3.75 6.49} 2.26 | 5.25} 3.80 | . 82 
3. 10 6.02 1. 82 454/ 2.56 5. 06 
4.17 | 7.02} 2.50 6. 01 5. 22 8. 66 
3.13 | 4.75 1. 69 4.30] 3.48 5.09 
| | 
5. 99 8.55} 298] 5.83] 6.43 | 11. 47 
4. 64 7. 29 2.76 | 5.10 471 | 7.14 
6. 51 8.96 | 3.55 | 6.38 | 7.55 13. 61 
6. 96 6.89 | 2.72 5.03} 6.81 9.70 
4.14 | 8.79 1.61 3.50] 2.02} 3.88 
6.7 8.86 | 418 6.72 | 6.01 | 7.62 
5.13 7.82] 3.21] 6.08 4.79 | 5.84 
3. 93 7.16 | 2.29] 5.39} 5.26 7.60 
9.09 14.07| 5.58] 10.30 7.48 | 12. 54 
7.71 | 6.99} 2.88 | 4.76 | 4. 25 6. 82 
3. 64 5.50! 227} 4.52] 3.83 6.07 
11. 33 7.31 2.10 | 4.33} 2.38 4.96 
17.71 | 8.40 | 4.00 4.97 | 4.20 | 7.03 








‘These - are presented to show comparative turnover rates and should not be uved to estimate 


= are preliminary. 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, February 1944 


BUILDING construction started in urban areas of the United States 
during February was valued at $71,000,000, or almost a fifth less thay 
during the previous month. Though Federal contract awards de. 
clined 45 percent from a total of $32,000,000 in January, private work 
decreased but 4 percent. All classes of building construction shared in 
the decrease from January to February, with the dollar volume of new 
residential building declining 17 percent; new nonresidential building, 
30 percent; and additions, alterations, and repairs, 3 percent. 

The volume of work started in February was 37 percent less than in 
February 1943, owing primarily to a 78-percent decline in the value of 
Federal construction contracts awarded. Permit valuations for non- 
Federal building construction increased 59 percent for this period. 
The dollar volume of new residential buildings declined 49 percent 
and of new nonresidential buildings, 47 percent, while additions, 
alterations, and repairs increased 44 percent from the totals for 
February 1943. 


Comparison of February 1944 with January 1944 and 
February 1943 


The volume of federally financed and other building construction in 
urban areas of the United States in January and February 1944 and 
February 1943 is summarized in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, February 194 























Number of buildings Valuation 
Percent of Percent of 
Class of construction change from— February | change from— 
February |__-—_ 1944 (in | —— 
1944 } F ty 
} | Febru- | thousands) Febru- 
red ary | io ary 
we" | 1043 | 1963 
" . " ——= © a ee. |— —|——|—— 
All building construction = 35, 995 —2.2 —16.9 $70,958 | —18.8 —Bs 
New residential... : ..| 7,735 | —21.7 | —61.9|  27,340| —16.5| —Me 
New nonresidential - 3, 632 +7.7 | +13.9 24, 169 | —30.2 —5 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 24, 628 +4.6 +24. 3 | 19,449 | —28) +Hl 











The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which building 
permits were issued or Federal contracts awarded during February 
1944 and the estimated valuation of such new housekeeping residential 
construction are presented in table 2. 
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taste 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Type 
of Dwelling, February 1944 






















































—— 
Number of dwelling units | Valuation 
San SENORDESSEPEEN Wine ttc 
Percent of | | Percent of 
POODOOOY Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— February | change from— 
| February — 7 eee 1944 ‘mneeeas eeeanees 
1944 . (in thou- > 
Janu- | Febru-| ‘. < Janu- | Febru- 
ary | ary | sands) ar} ary 
1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 
“RMR GO Foe eon! CEE, ced, trot 
Wrangs a aananaannneeeeene] 9000] —im3 | ~oOI| $27,938 | ~16.8 | —s89 
ed States privately financed _- 7,860 | —4.4 | +28.5 24,530! —5.8| +401 
less than amily. - =... — 6,161 | —1.5 | +31.8 18,945 | —5.6| +35.5 
Shmily '_. ..-.--- e 409 | —58.1 | —30.4 1,284 | —58.2|) —17.6 
rards de- Moltifamily *, 1, 200 | +80. 6 | +51.6 | 4.301 | +49.1 | 4119.0 
. i ah 1,160 | —60.8 | —93.0 2,693 | — ~92. 4 
ate work federally finances | | | . 
shared in 


tndudes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1e of new tIndudes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


building, , 7° 
a Comparison of First 2 Months of 1943 and 1944 


ss than i . . . 
’ " | Permit valuations and contract values reported in the first 2 months 





| Mees of 1944 are compared with similar data for 1943 in table 3. 

S period. Taste 3.—Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of Construc- 
) percent tion, First 2 Months of 1943 and 1944 

vdditions, 

otals for Valuation (in thousands of dollars) of— 








All construction: First Federal construction: First 
Class of construction 2 months 2 months 
ind — —————— 
| >, | », 
| 9 | ‘ | Percent ‘ | | Percent 
1944 | 1943 lof change 1944 1943 of change 








PUCKION I Hi ienstruction ial..ii! | 158, 301 | 23, 533 | —32.2} 49,937 | 167,350 | —70.2 
1944 and r F : ==} —=—>=— === =| == — = 
New residential n paicmpangnee 60,074 | 103,921 | —42.2] 9,358 68, 992 —86, 4 
New nonresidential... -............- -----| 58775 {| 104,328 — 43.7 | 94, 180 —60.0 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. --_---.----| 39, 452 25, 284 +56. 0 4,178 —30.8 
bruary 194 





The number and valuation of new dwelling units for which permits 
aa were issued and Federal contracts awarded during the first 2 months 
Percentot fg 1944 are compared with similar data for 1943 in table 4. 


ation 


























hange from— 
— Taste 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Source 
nosey - of Funds and Type of Dwelling, First 2 Months of 1943 and 1944 : 
1944 | 19% 
1s 
aaa Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousands 
-18.8 | —i8 Sia Son esee:' ST Pitan se ES IS 
“16.5 a Source of funds and type of dwelling | First 2 months of— | First 2 months of 
-30.2 | —#i5 Soe ______| Percent “ Percent 
—2.8| +Hl | lof change of change 
1944 | 1943 1944 143 | 
pe —_—|———|]—_—-—_-——_—_—_ ——_———_- 
1 building 20, 198 43, 633 | —653.7 $59, 746 $102,657 | —41.8 
February ———— see | nes SS 
= . 16, 082 ¢ 50, 562 34, 819 
esidential B Mamiy 22-2222 12, 418 39, 018 25, 219 
1, 386 4, 358 4, 015 
2, 278 7, 186 5, 585 
4, 116 9, 184 67, 838 











' Includes land 2-family dwellings with stores. 
* Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 
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Construction from Public Funds, February 1944 





The value of contracts awarded and force-account work startej 
during January and February 1944 and February 1943 on all cop. 
struction projects and shipbuilding financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics i 
shown in table 5. This table includes all other types of construction 
as well as building construction, both inside and outside urha 
areas of the United States. 










Tasie 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Constry. 






















































tion Projects and Shipbuilding Financed From Federal Funds, February 1944 TE 
' : ma 
Value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started (in thousands) Wa, 
Source of funds — ——— ae plo 
i= | : 3 
rae | February 1944! January 1944 ? | February 199: " 
itiecnnintaass ieee sdcoanvegeonpamesy | $165,002 | $192, 825 | $334, 70 in 
ins nck ht ndannnanthacheanansquasiewh 4, 148 3, 630 | gor & hav 
Regular Federal appropriations................------- : 157, 095 178, 277 | aI 
Federal Public Housing Authority-...........----.----- 3, 849 10, 918 | oy & pos 
ar" 
! Preliminary, subject to revision. 
3 Revised. ag 
Coverage and Method 
Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire ara} 





of the United States, which, by Census definition, includes all incorpo § Jam 
rated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, by special § men 
rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. The volume equi 
of privately financed construction is estimated from the building-§ are 
permit data received from a large majority of all urban places, and sute 
these estimates are combined with data on building construction § suba 
contracts awarded as furnished by Federal and State agencies. The thes 
contracts awarded for Federally financed building construction nf} and 
urban areas were valued at $17,772,000 in February 1944, $32,165,008 Si 
in January 1944, and $78,826,000 in February 1943. macl 

The valuation figures represent estimates of construction costs back 
made by prospective private builders when applying for permits t§ tion 
build, and the value of contracts awarded by the Federal and StateJ resp 
governments. No land costs are included. Unless otherwise ind-§ grow 
cated, only building construction within the corporate limits of cities to fu 
in the urban areas is included in the tabulations. sorie 
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Summary of Reports for February 1944 
on Construe. 
uary 194 § THE-smoothing out of production processes and a better flow of 
———- # naterials have resulted in a further decrease in the number of factory 
eee wage earners. Thirteen and a half million wage earners were em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries in February 1944, compared with 
February 199: 1 the November 1943 peak of 14 million. 
Although cut-backs in some war industries in February were offset 
$47 Fin part by new orders in others, total production requirements seem to 
aa © have leveled off and the reductions in employment have been made 
“aa § possible by increased efficiency. Employment decreases from Jan- 
sary to February were concentrated for the most part in the industries 
engaged in war production. 














Industrial and Business Employment 


-ntire araf# More than half of the manufacturing wage-earner decline between 
ll incorpo-§ January and February was concentrated in the transportation-equip- 
by speci # ment and automobile groups. Employment in the transportation- 
he volume equipment group, which is largely engaged in the manufacture of 
building-§ aircraft, aircraft engines, and ships, declined by 29,000, while in 
laces, a automobile plants, many of which are producing aircraft and aircraft 
nstruction § subassemblies, the decline amounted to 15,000. The declines in both 
vies. The these groups may be attributed to the stabilization of the shipbuilding 
ruction nf and aircraft programs. 
32,165,008 Sizable employment declines were reported in the chemicals, 
machinery, and iron and steel groups as a result of production cut- 
tion costs backs. Further reduction in the production of small-arms ammuni- 
permits # tio and curtailment in the production of explosives were primarily 
and State ™ responsible for the drop cf 14,000 wage earners in the chemicals 
wise ind-§ group. The decline of 11,000 in the machinery group was due chiefly 
s of cities § to further curtailments in the machine-tool and machine-tool-acces- 
sories industries while the decrease of 8,000 in the iron and steel group 
reflects cancellation of contracts for firearms, machine-gun belt links, 
cartridge cases, and camouflage fabrics. 

The only other large decline occurred in the food group. More than 
half of the decline of 10,000 wage earners in this group may be at- 
tributed to the seasonal drop in slaughtering and meat packing. 

The largest employment increase during the month, 6,000 wage 
earners, was reported by the electrical-machinery group and reflected 
the expanded radio and communication-equipment programs. 

The decline in manufacturing employment, coupled with lesser 
declines in all but one of the other industry divisions, resulted in a 
drop of 210,000 in total nonagricultural employment during the month, 
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to a level of 37,047,000 in February 1944. This is 911,000 less than in 









































































the same month of 1943. All the industry divisions with the excep- 

tion of transportation and public utilities were employing fewer 

workers than in February 1943. | 

TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Employ. : 

ment in Manufacturing Industries, Major Industry Group 
M. g Industries, by Major Ind wy Caan a 
[Subject to revision] u 
I 
— | w él 
Estimated number of wage age-earner 
earners (thousands) indexes b 
(1939=109) f 
Industry group <—aeemensaemepaanibal 
Feb- | Jan- | De- Feb- | Feb- | Jan- al 
| Tuary uary cember ruary | ruary | uary 
| 10447 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 19447 | 19M i 
ltictadinnainctaladadliie be 
} 

All manufacturing cts 13, 659 | 13, 876 13, 633 165.7 | 166.7 fi 
Durable goods verb inntanishotiebieettitinds | 8,288 | 8,403 | 7,998 | 227.7 5 It 
TAROT ALAA LE: 5, 371 5,473 | 5,635 | 116.8 | 117.2 U 

Iron and steel and their products. ...................- ‘ 1, 721 | 1 736 "4,715 | 1728 173.6 - 

Electrical machinery ihetitwhpotwbibebenedhamnid 746 751 | 676 | 290.3 RR 

Machinery, except electrical... .......................- 1,248 | 1,257 | 1,220) 2342) me9 $a 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles. - - ---- 2, 276 2,318 | 2,132 | 1415.5 1434.2 

EBERLE GG LEAT R LESS En ee ee 746 | 759 | 642 | 181.8 185.4 

Nonferrous metals and their products-. neat 417 420 | 412 181.8 181.8 Ta 

Lumber and timber basic products. -.-.-............-. 435 | 454 478 | 103.3 103.5 

Furniture and finished lumber products --.-..........-.- | 355 | 357 364 | 107.0 | 1082 

Stone, clay, and glass products paguedininnenennened | 344 351 | 359 | 116.6 117.3 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures....| 1, 164 1, 188 1,275 | 102.0 | 101.7 2 a 

Apparel and other finished textile products_--..-.....- | 811 | 815 | 897 | 103.3 102.7 

Leather and leather products. -......................- 310 | 313 | 359} 89.2 99,3 

Food og fait teats Suomiednbaee 959 990} 936] 111.1] 1123 

i dai lila csiantehipuiebibionaie 88 | 90 | 94 94.0 | 42 

Rae 314 316 313 117.5 118.2 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries... ........-.. 338 | 342 338 | 103.2} 1081 

Chemicals and allied products. -.....................- 662 689 726 225.0| 20.7 = 

Products of petroleum and coal-_-...............-.-...- } 125 126 122 119.8 118.4 R 

2 I SMEARS et | 203 | 202 185 | 167.9] 167.6 ee 

Miscellaneous industries..................----.------- 397 402 390 16.4 | 1622 

! 

1 The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and prelim 
nary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Fed- Con 
eral Security Agency re 

3 Preliminary. 

Public Employment 
The number of employees in the Federal executive service rose 

6,000 in February 1944. This is in contrast to an increase of 55,500 

in the corresponding period of 1943. Tne total of 2,986,000 in Feb- 

ruary 1944, however, was 98,000 higher than a year ago. . 
A gain of 9,000 employees in the Navy Department in February, und 

1944 was partially offset by declines in several of the other war agen- J gan 

cies, bringing the net war-agency increase to 7,000. Although a net § 2a 

decline of only 950 occurred in the employment in all other agencies and 
during the month, it was the result of minor increases and decreases nat 
in most of the agencies. Employment in the Post Office Department § {. 

showed the greatest change, a decrease of 1,300. : o 
Eighty-five percent of the 9,900 increase in full-time workers Df gig 

continental United States were women and brought their number to 

975,000, or 37 percent of the total. 

The January-February 1944 drop of 43,000 in employment on con- 
struction and shipbuilding and repair projects was partially the result 

of seasonal declines on river, harbor, and flood control and streets 
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yd roads projects, and of completions of airport and nonresidential 
building projects. Labor shortages in shipbuilding areas accounted 
for a slight decline in employment on ship construction and repair. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative and judicial 
grvices and for force-account employees in the executive service 
are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; data for other execu- 
tive-service employees are reported through the Civil Service Com- 
nission. The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on 
employment and pay rolls for the various construction and ship- 
building and repair projects financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds, directly from the shipyards and construction contractors and 
subcontractors. 

Asummary of employment and pay-roll data for the regular Federal 
grvices and for construction and shipbuilding and repair projects 
fnanced wholly or partially from Federal funds is given in table 2. 
Itshould be noted that data for employees located outside continental 
United States are included in the figures for only the regular Federal 
services. Federal workers who receive either $1 a year or no compen- 
sation whatever for their services are excluded from the figures. 


Taste 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds 


[Subject to revision] 





Employment | Pay rolls 





Service or program 





Febru- |January| Febru- | February | January February 
ary 1944, 1944 | ary 1943 1944 | «61944 |S 1048 
| | 
Regular Federal services: | | | 
Executive ! ° ...---------|2, 986, 007 2, 979, 914 2, 887, 521 $578, 966, 000 $577, 828, 000 $523, 720, 550 
a 2, 169, 203 2, 162, 160 2, 102, 833) 413, 841,000) 412, 509, 000) 369, 413, 483 
i — 816, 804) 817,754) 784,688) 165, 125,000) 165,319,000; 154, 307, 067 
EE sh enntindscbnninmbemt } 2, 668 2, 665 2, 597 772, 815 767, 539) 708, 351 
Legislative... .. ‘ cal 6, 115 6, 133 6, 284 1, 485, 891 1,577,172) 1,432, 989 
Construction and shipbuilding and | 
repair projects: 3 } | | 
inanced from regular Federal | } } } | 
appropriations 4...............-- 1, 720, 700 1, 748, 400 2, 278, 700) 456, 633,000; 450, 940,000) 492, 434, 000 
War..........-.....-_....-.-../1, 683, 200 1, 708, 200 2, 208, 500) 449, 137,000) 442, 916,000; 479, 815, 000 
Other chiienaenet 37, 500 40, 200 70, 200 7, 496,000} 8,024,000) 12,619,000 
CC SEE | 31,500) 36,400) 75,500) 6,512,000; 7,530,000) 11, 798,000 
ETE | 14,500} 15,500) 10,900) 2,057,000) 2,205,000} 1, 640,000 
Financed by RFC............-- —_ 72, 000 81,200 202,300) 16,594,000; 18,711,000; 38, 478,000 
I 72, 000 81, 200| 201,700; 16,594,000, 18,711,000) 38,334,000 
i ccne S ctiahtebieds .| 0 0| 600} 0 0 144, 000 





' Includes employees in United States navy yards and on force-account construction who are also included 
under corstruction projects. Data for February 1943 are not strictly comparable with the series starting 
July 1943 because of the inclusion of employees on terminal leave in the earlier figure, and the inclusion be- 
ginning July 1943 of approximately 7,000 employees of the War Shipping Adminsitration who were previous- 
ly unreported; a change in the method of reporting temporary substitutes of the Post Office Department 

December 1943 accounts for an increase of approximately 25,000 employees. Pay rolls for January 
and February 1944 are estimated. 

*Covers Warand Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 

, Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price Administra- 
fr Otlice of Strategic Services, Foreign Economic Administration, and the Petroleum Administration 
ar 


‘Continental United States only. 
‘ Includes ship construction and repair in United States navy yards and the Federally financed part there- 
in private shipyards. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, January 1944. 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of civil employees in nonagricultural establishments by 
major groups are given in table 1. The estimates are based on reports 
of employers to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on data made ayail- 
able by the Bureau of Employment Security and the Bureau of Old. 
Age and Survivors Insurance of the Federal Security Agency, and on 
information supplied by other Government agencies, such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Bureau of the Census. They do not include military personnel, emer- 
gency employment (such as WPA, NYA, and CCC), proprietors, 
self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, or domestics. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
States, are given each month in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
mimeographed release on employment and pay rolls. 


TasBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division : 





Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 








Industry eeeemeeenead: eee Se 
January December | November} January 
ly44 1943 1943 1943 
Total estimated employment ! 2 37, 257 38, 485 38, 298 
Manufacturing 15, 827 16, O78 16, 229 
Mining 811 815 809 
Contract construction and Federal force-account con- 
struction 685 773 1,470 
Transportation and public utilities 3, 640 3, 661 3, 463 
Trade 6, 255 6, 832 6, 371 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous 4, 248 , 271 4, 250 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal 
force-account construction 2 5, 791 6, 055 5, 861 5, 689 





1 Estimates exclude proprietors of unincorporated businesses, self-employed persons, domestics employed 
in private homes, public emergency employees, and personnel in the armed forces. 
? Preliminary. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 15 nonmanufacturing industries, in- 
cluding water transportation and class I steam railroads. The reports 
for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statis‘ies. 
The figures on water transportation are based on estimates prepared 
by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage 
earners only; but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu 
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1,470 
3, 463 
6, 371 
4, 250 
5, 689 
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tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approximately 
25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, and in- 
surance, to approximately 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent 
for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
plied by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing 
industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 154 industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the fifteenth of the month. — 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, for November and December 1943, and 
January 1944, and for January 1943, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major in- 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by 
final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 
released by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred to are 
(a) employment totals reported by employers under State unemploy- 
ment-compensation programs, and (b) estimates of the number of 
employees not reported under the programs of some of these States, 
which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates were 
obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers, regard- 
less of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau, 
and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to the 
war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate 
among the separate industries the adjustments to unemployment- 
compensation data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries 
within a group will not in general add to the total estimate for that 


group. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ' 





—__ 


Industry ? 





Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 








——— 


AJ) manufacturing 
Durable goods 


Nondurable goods... -------------- 2-222. os heel eee ace 


Durable goods 


Jn and steel and ERT ee Rae eam ae | 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings --.................- 
Maleable-iron Re idlinteastesiianaiai 
Steel castings-.........-...... 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings --_._- 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 
TTT 
EE LEAT 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) _ --- 


a socuusesscccaseensnsense | 


| 
Plumbers’ supplies__----.--......--- ii tne cet 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 
iicstsdsetinathsenpetbasonyenteethonuamihekemenw 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. -___.......__. 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork ________ 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_.............- 
SM WEGmene, GG TIVO... cccccnccccccccccccccus 
6, anna 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted_-_................ 
Screw-machine products and wood screws_-_.._............. 
Ee, MOU, SG GION... .cccccccccccccccceccces 





i trciincinieentoniancentssunnebansnmmennisns 


I iniccwedsdencnnaseessutecnseesesases 
Machinery and machine-shop products_.................... 







Ee ate i a a ee a -| 





ts nin, citinnanasencnsscccnuamecedunie 


tte nnnntidicteetinenademacenmanaewasmndsmend | 


Pumps and pumping equipment- -_-_- suguaninarneceuenegnen 
SE ietihitnhinunduntetncinantnnncsaeii 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines.____- 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic. _.____. 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial__.........._.___. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment ._............._.- 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles.............___- | 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..........................-.| 


Nonferrous metals and their products. ........../............-- 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals ¢____- 
iat oath clerisd nauieneocanaamenensenmne 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings...._..____- 
Silverware and plated ware__..........................-_-- 
I vnvicvccanthdiwmsseensacance- con 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified __.. 












5, 551 





Novem- | January 


| ber 1943 | 1943 


14, 007 13, 503 
8, 456 7, 875 
5, 628 
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Lamber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps. ........-- 
Planing and plywood mills. _......................-.------ 


Furniture and finished lumber products._......_........-....-- 
Mattresses and bedsprings.........___...__. 
inition denuithood«ane ho » (EL aap 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar.._.....____- 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods......__ _- 
See ee 

ood, turned and shaped.....................-....---..--- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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7.8 
78.3 86. 1 
25.8 27.2 
80.3 82.9 
15. & 19.4 
33.3 28.1 
35.5 35.3 
34.4 31.8 
22.7 | 21.3 
27.9 | 27.4 
47.5 42.3 
23.8 22.2 
60. 9 52.1 
59.9 7.4 
94.5 79. 5 
74.0 69.0 
14.1 11.1 
30.0 27.2 
40.6 39.1 
26. 4 23. 1 
49. 2 49.4 
8.5 6.9 
751 661 
1, 263 1, 202 
500. 5 468. 9 
57.5 48.2 
42.0 31.7 
95.0 122. 6 
83.8 93.0 
29.0 29.1 
81.1 70. 9 
13.0 11.0 
36.4 33.3 
14.8 11.1 
10.7 11.1 
60.3 48.4 
2, 337 2, 067 
10. 4 
760 631 
426 408 
60.0 51.7 
25.3 | 25.8 
15.1 16.7 
12.0 11.4 
26.9 22.1 
29. 2 29.5 
463 489 
252.5| 266.2 
79.6| 83.5 
361 362 
19.2 16.8 
169. 3 168. 0 
29.0 31.0 
12.0 12.2 
10.2 11.0 
22.2 22.9 
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Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass ‘and glassware 


Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Gypsum 


Lime 

Marble, granite, 
Abrasives 
Asbestos products 


Durable goods— 


Pottery and related products. --- 


Industry ? 


Continued 


Glass products made from purchased glass pegesnneans . 


Wallboard, plaster (exce pt gy psum), and mineral wool-.-.-.- 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 


Cotton smallwares 
Silk and rayon goods 


finishing - - - 
Hosi lery once 
Knitted cloth 


Knitted underwear. 

aoe ing and fir 
Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts 


Cotton manufactures, except smallwares . - 


Woolen and worsted manufactures, 


Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 


ishing textiles, including woolen and worsted. | 


exe ept “dy eing and 
| 


EE icv et ccccneneunredebdbecinsebbesnnbionsis 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
fen’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 





Work shirts one 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified...........--.--- 
Corsets and allied garments 

Millinery 
Handkerchiefs ’ 
Curtains, draperies, ‘and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc-- 
| eS Ss ae 











Leather and leather products_- 
eather _- 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_......- 
Boots and shoes 
Leather gloves and mittens_.......................... 
Trunks and suitcases 











Food 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Butter. _.-- 

Condensed and ev ‘aporated milk. 
Ice cream. 
Flour. . 

Feeds, prepared 
Cereal preparations 
Baking 
Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, beet 
Confectionery -. -- 
Beverages, nonalcoholic_. 
Malt liquors 
Canning and preserving 








See footnotes at end of table. 





Underwear and neckwear, men’s. -....-.-..--..--- aceccsoes | 


LL 


Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands 


ee 
January | Decem- | Novem- | J 
1944 | ber 1943 | ber 1943 “193 
—_—— | $$$ | | 
344 351 351 | 

91.9 92.1 91.4 2. 
10.8 11.1 11.1 120 
18.9 20. 9 21.7 24 
45.8 46.6 46.3 | rt) 
40.9 42.1 42.4 4? 
4.6 4.6 | 4.6 45 
10.7 10.7 10.5 112 
8.9 9.0 8.9 | 96 
12.2 12.5 12.6 126 
23.3 23.9 24.2 215 
22.0 22.0 22.2 219 
1, 164 1, 188 1, 190 1,23 
459.3 473.2 473.6 5.7 
14.7 15.3 15.4 123 
93. 4 94.9 94.4 97.8 
158. 2 160. 4 160.8 175.9 
111.5 113.2 113.6 126 
11.4 11.6 11.6 119 
30.7 31.7 32.0 38 
38.7 | 39. 4 39.7 46 
65.3 65.0 65.0 720 
20.8 20.9 21.1) 3B 
9.8 9.9 10.0 10.0 
3.5 3.6 3.6 41 
16.7 16.8 16.8 | 16.4 

811 815 8233 8s 
218. 5 218.0 221.6 B65 
54.8 55. 8 56. 4 6&5 
12.4 12.6 12.8 | 123 
16.9 17.3 17.8 1 
229. 2 229.9 231.0 7.8 
15.9 16.3 16.5 17.1 
19.3 18.2 17.7 m1 
3.4 3.5 3.5 | 40 
15.0 16.1 16.4 12 
12.7 13.4 13.8 16.9 
15.4 15.3 15.0 | 168 





.9 5 ’ 
16.4 16.5 16.5 | 189 
175.0 176.0 177.9 222 
13.4 13.8 14.0 | Mg 
.8 2.4 } M3 






| 

' | 66 

172.3 170.6 164.3/ 1862 
19.6 19.8 20.7 | t 
12.1 12.1 12.2} 17 
13.0 13.4 13.9 31 
29.9 29.7 30.0 | mA 
21.8 21.8 21.8 rm] 
9.6 9.5 9.8 | a8 
258. 6 262.8 263.7; B16 
14.2 14.2 14.9 | 123 
5.4 13.9 20.3 | 86 
59.0 60.8 60.3 | a 
25.9 26.6 27.4 | p<4) 
47.1 46.9 47.3 | 44 
94.5 108. 6 125.1 | we 
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{ase 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries '\—Continued 








—— 
Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
Industry ? 
| January | Decem- | Novem- | January 
1944 ber 1943 | ber 1943 1943 
ee ST eS a 


Nondurable goods—Continued 











sbecco manufactures... ...............-..-.-------------2-- i R8 ¢ ¢ g 
: Cigarettes 35.7 35.8 35.7 34.4 
iain dirtier ea en elibinnicsnciniiontcsenconini 37.9 39.7 39.9 46.3 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_-_--............ &8 8.6 8.6 8.8 
paper and allied products_-...........- ee ae ee ea | 314 S| 316 | 316 309 
Ns hic oiduniehinininipnennenmanasssasicobelsicl Za 149. 4 150. 0 149. 4 151.1 
Fe 47.4 47.5 47.9 48.6 
Envelopes _- | 10. 2 10.3 10. 4 10.1 
Paper bags... 13. 2 13.1 12.9 12.2 
Paper boxes 84.0 85. 5 85.9 | 78.5 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__._.................. 338 342 342 335 
Newspapers and periodicals-....... subiacelimenaidiaiiat aa 110.5 113.0 113.2 114.2 
hdl cick canara inne aieantepearessne 136. 5 137.1 | 136.8 132.6 
tt. tiphabhcbiehaeedéddensssébonesoseecasetacenes 24.8 25.3 25.0 25.3 
i indbdncditinshatiowniadedchinestuecocaecsaun 30.1 30.4 | 30. 2 27.8 
ae ee 662 689 729 715 
Points, varnishes, and colors... ............................ 29. 6 29.9 29.8 29.0 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. ___...............- eae 50. 2 48.6 48.6 42.1 
EET ERT 11.3 11.8 11.8 | 10.0 
indies 2 cn dine Shemetcsseesecececssessocecseccecceccocece 13.5 13.6 13.5 13.7 
Rayon and allied products chiténiaknnrnsnnen staaaicnionte 52.1 53.0 51.6 | 51.1 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified -...............-- auaniied 119.6 120.7 120.9 | 111.2 
Compressed and liquefied gases....................-.--....- 6.1 6.2 | 6.3 6.3 
0 Ee ere 20.1 21.6 22.3 21.0 
i tatninhaniscelistecbtndiwbinetadishanssesseuwes 23.5 22.1 21.2 21.5 
Products of petroleum and coal___...........-...--.-.--.----- ; 125 126 12% | 123 
i iintnctivecwnabbcccunsachotdusseeasesnen 82.5 2.6 32.2 77.4 
Coke and byproducts...........-- ES 23.3 23.5 23.5 25.8 
TS CY ae ene ee a 1.5 ‘5, 2.0 1.4 
ah aie abi lahceaiaieontinheeemaiianibatnineauednininni 9.8 9.8 9.8 10.0 
ii Aiintibatinkstetiawntatincssebninenhadeeabat 203 202 199 183 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_..............-..- iRonciquiiadiiain 04.0 93.7 92.1 81.2 
CE EEE aa 21.4 21.7 21.6 22.0 
ETT TS PTE 77.3 76.8 76.0 71.1 
i ta cahendcenhationindesuaaiiits 397 402 408 | 384 
Photographic apparatus..........- SS a ae 30. 0 30.0 30. 4 26.3 
I, on. thie cenabonsannnbensnatenees 10.0 10.0 10.8 9.0 
RT eee 15.9 16.4 16.9 14.0 
| EERE es elasinmaedananatieee 10.3 10.3 10.2 | 11.6 





‘Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
forthe second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that 
this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries, and does not publish wage earners in war 
industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with totals shown for the major 
industry groups. 

' Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized agen- 
Gs upon request. Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum manufac- 
tures; emmunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment; 
and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; optical 
mts and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments and fire-control equipment; 
tadios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. 

‘Comparable data for earlier months available upon request. 

‘Revised series, not comparable with previously published data. Data for earlier months back to January 
MW available upon request. 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 
Manufacturing Industries ! 


[1939 average = 100] 








Industry ? 








Gray-iron ond se eunasteel ( castings — Sara | 


Malleable-iron castings - - 
Steel castings... . 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Wire drawn from purchased rods-.-......- ippiaiaiaias 
Wirework_. 
Cutlery and edge tools__. 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
saws) . 
Hardware..__- 
Plumbers’ supplies---. 
Stoves, oil burners, and he ating equipment, not. 
elsewhere classified _ 





Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and | 
1 


steam fittings 
Stamped and enameled ware and ‘galv anizing _ 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- | 

work coe 
Metal doors, sash, frames, mol ding, and trim _- 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.................- 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 


ET 5 Ae 

Machinery, except electrical -_--- 
Machinery and machine- —_ products 
Tractors 
Agricultural mac hinery, 
Machine tools seuipthewisiiunnenndémnd | 
Machine-tool accessories 3 
Textile machinery. --- 
Pumps and pumping equipment 
Typewriters... | 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines._| 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic. 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


Transporation equipment, except automobiles 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts................- 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
metals ¢ 
Clocks and watches 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings... 
Silverware and plated ware 
Lighting equipment. 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 


Lumber and timber basic products-__...............- 
Sawmills and logging camps.............. niin 
Planing and plywood mills_................-.... 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture - - .. 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar . 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
Wood preserving ° 
Wood, turned and ‘shaped 5 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Wage-earner employ- 





ment 
Jan. | Dec. | Nov. 
| 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 
t 166.7 169. 4 171.0 
234. 2 
21.2 


DWAARWW, 
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148. 2/ 


DRI MWIIS Om 


21. 


135. 


149. 


188. 
.3 


Pama owannee: 
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0} 
| 
6) 


136. 
172.8} 171. 


| 
re o| 1460. 5) 1472. 
149. 


188. 
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Wage-earner pay roll 
























reer tee ee 











oasnananiainasnitignie a 
Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov.! J 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 og 
164.8} 327.2, 328.2) 336.5 
218.1] 461.0) 461.2 474.6 me 
196.4) 198.2 201.4) 184.5 
' 
.9) 316.7) 320.1) 293 5 
23. 6; 222.5) 226.8) 208.8 
57.8) 254.2} 257.0) 255.9 
- 2; 289.9) 283.3) 251.9 
88.1) 482.8) 486.0) 463.6 
: 2) 170.4) 165.2! 180.5 
88. 6| 179. 5| 175.1) 169.4) 1329 
160. . 9} 259.9) 262.3) 243.4 
104. 7) 220. 5) 222.2) 1849 
138. 3) 301.9) 298.0) 301.8) 268.4 
| 
179.0} 351.1) 346.2} 347.9] 3045 
118.7} 270.3) 265.7} 268.6) 2153 
90.0} 164.8) 166.8) 172.1) 1447 
} | 
113, 0 252.8} 246.3) 230.1) 181.3 
189. 3} 350.3) 369.2} 365.2) 3125 
143. 1| 322.0} 331. 6} 339.9) 2559 
194.3} 411.1) 396.9} 3 
143. 4| 326.3 5 
190. 3) 395.0 
254. 5) 523.6 
275.7) 570.5) 5 
292.0} 563.9) ! 
112.9} 265.7 
| 
255.1) 509. 6) 
297. 5| 446.0! 440.5) 445.7] aon? 
231.7) 457.3 449.9] 456.9) 402.1 
154.2} 298. 2| 289.2} 288.0) 20.7 
113. 9| 309.9} 295.6) 203.8) 105.5 
334. 8| 419. 5| 425. Hl 441.3) 5421 
369. 6| 533.9) 536.3} 563.3) 5042 
132.9} 235.8} 239.0} 238.7) 2207 
’ 32. 1) 709. 2) 604.6) 580.7 
5.9) 159. 2} 160.2} 1980 
-0} 366. 7} 374.4) 3049 
3.7| 347.0) 339.4) 268 
5. 1| 287.3) 204.2) 262.8 
837 . 6 a 306. 0} 2902 
1302. 2/2859. 9/2901. 1/3039. roaas 
138. 3.3) 261. 4| oe. 25 
156.7} 344.9) 334. 4] 351. ‘= 
178.1) 337.8) 335. 4) 48.9 3058 
187. 1| 77.8 385.2) 301. 0, mE 
127. 1} 249.8) 243. 5} 248.0) 2086 
115.9} 160.2) 163. 5| 163.8) 178 
93.9} 169.0) 174. 7 17 174.8) 15L4 
107.8} 226.3) 223.1) 233.2) 1886 
157. 2| 308.6) 294. 5 202.9) 2641 
116.3| 174.6) 188.6} 197.4) 1089 
92. 4} 138.0) 151.2} 160.2) 1309 
9} 172.2} 178.9) 180.9) 1602 
| | | 
2} 186.3) 188.9) 191.1) 1659 
4) 158.0) 164.6) 174.0) 1814 
5.5} 181.3) 183.2) 184.8) 156 
1) 204.5) 208.9) 208.6, 1947 
“9! 162.5, 157.8} 155.7) 142] 
2) 157.6. 166.3) 174.5) 1523 
1; 170.6! 173. 5! 170.8! 1587 
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tuts $.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Em a ey and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in 


Manufacturing Industries ! —Continued 
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Wage-earner employ- Wage-earner pay roll 















































ment 
er pay roll Industry *? eee 
— Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov.! Jan. 
1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

Nov.! Jan. SO a ee ee Ee AKA ites As PES 
1943 | 1943 — 

a Durable goods—Continued | | 

336. 5, 290.9 goes, clay, and glass products... ..............-...- 117.3) 119.7) 119.5) 123.2} 187.7) 192.2) 195.2) 178.5 
474.6 390.8 ee SR aia eee aera spas 131.6} 131.9) 130.9) 118.7| 207.4) 206.9) 206.7) 168.3 
201.4) 184.5 — — made from purchased glass...----| 108.0) 110.7| 110.6) 120.2) 170.2) 176.0] 179.7] 160.8 
nn ns ncacencedusuens 79.2) 87.7; 91.1) 115.0} 110.2) 127.4) 134.1) 149.9 

| a tio, and terra cotta___..- edamethnien ...-| 80.7) 82.1} 81.5) 98.3) 119.7) 125.6) 127.0) 137.8 
. | Pottery and related products-__.._.........-...-- 123.4) 127.3) 128.2} 135.0) 175.2) 184.7| 195.0) 185.2 

320. 1) 283.5 Nh cs ainw ates ------------| 92.5) 93.8} 93.5) 91.5) 160.5) 158.5) 165.1) 129.1 
226. 8} 208.8 Wallboard, Disste r (except gypsum), , and mineral | | 
257.0) 255.9 — SURES S SS pe OT PRE eee 132.0) 132.5] 129.4) 138.6} 233.0) 228.9) 222.8) 214.7 
_ Se rele: 93.6 95.4 94.1) 101.3) 169.7) 171.2) 171.8) 155.9 
486.0) 463.6 ware Eranite, ‘slate, and other products. __-.-- 66.0 67.3) 67.9| 67.8) 93.3) 97.7) 98.2) 80.7 
i oencmenawensuceoce 301. 5) 309.5) 312.4 277.9 2} 487.5) 509.5) 443.2 
169. 4) 132.2 Sites gusdacta sadevatntbiccuttaaanil ptliatstbeid sitet 138. 2; 138.7] 139.6] 137.6) 267.7) 268.1) 266.5) 242.0 
262. 3) 243.4 | | | 
222. 2) 184.0 Nondurable goods | | | 
| 301. 8} 268.4 

fatile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 101.7} 103.9) 104.0) 111.3] 171.9) 175.9) 176.2) 179.6 
| 847.9) 324.5 Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__.------ 116.0} 119.5) 119.6) 127.2) 199.1} 207.2) 207.4) 215.8 
| 268. 6) 215.3 Cotton smallwares.................. ees 110. 2} 114.6] 115.9) 129.6) 190.6) 196.5) 196.1) 210.7 
| 172.1) 1447 I -| 78.0) 79.2) 78.8) 81.6) 135.6) 138.7] 137.9) 134.4 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- | | | | 
bee 181.3 ing and ES Ft cakek bindbaliiinnandtinns 106.0} 107.5) 107.8} 117.9} 197.2) 198.0) 198.6, 207.5 
| EL i cid abudhibaciuiibocdvedumeankined 70.1} 71.2} 71.4! 77.1) 107.0} 110.1) 110.4) 105.9 
| 365.2) 312.5 Knitted ES ee 104. 5} 106.1) 106.3) 108.8) 174.7) 178.5) 178.2) 168.0 
| 339. | 255.9 Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.___...-__- 109. 2} 112.7) 113.9} 112.9] 189.6} 193.9) 200.9) 172.0 
REE TE ES RTE 100. 3) 102.3! 103.1) 115.7} 172.8) 177.1) 180.0) 185.2 
| 397. 2) 325.6 Dyeing and finishing tertiles, including woolen | | | | | } 

338. 3} 240.5 Eee | 97.7! 97.2} 97.3) 107.7) 154.8) 154.3) 153.5] 160.6 
| 408. 6) 332.6 Giepets and rugs, wool... ...................... 81.3} 81.8) 82.5) 93.0] 135.3) 133.9] 137.5] 145.0 
| 582.7) 4784 aS aA eR 67.2) 68.3) 68.4) 69.0) 122.2) 123.4) 124.3) 111.3 
| 570. 3) 828.7 IT MND. 6scntcnisccccesnectacus 98.5) 99.7) 101.0) 114.1) 182.0) 184.7) 186.4) 197.3 
a ae I oo cicicinnimtisicndiacinnech nator 137.9} 139.2} 139.3] 135. ° 241.6) 241.4) 242.7) 216.7 

| Apparel and other finished textile products_-_-_..... 102.7; 103.2 0 168. 0| 163. 5) 165.6) 155.9 

506. 2) 427.4 Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified..........| 99.9} 99.7 . 2} 157.0} 156.7} 161.8) 149.6 
| Shirts, collars, and nightwear__................. | 77.7] 79.2 . 1} 129.1} 133.8) 135.2) 130.0 
| 445.7) 400.2 Underwear and neckwear, men’s. -| 76.8] 78.3 B. 1] 139.1) 143.1) 149.7) 111.9 
456. 9) 402.1 Work shirts | 125.4) 128.4 0} 220. 2} 218.9) 236.8) 215.6 
| 288.0) 20.7 Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _- | 84.4) 84.6 2} 142.1] 133.2) 132.6} 125.0 

293. 8) 195.5 Corsets and allied garments_.....................| 5.0} 86.7 ; 1} 139.8! 140.3) 146.2) 130.6 

441.3) 5421 RN doctid cdi Ad dasantciwnconsnenadtioes | 79.5] 75.1) 7% 9) 113.8) 99.7} 92.3) 103.2 

563. 3) 504.2 Handkerchiefs. ___- | 70.5) 71.7] 73. 6} 112.8} 120.5) 128.7) 121.1 

a 2.7 Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads._.....__...- | 88.4) 95.4) 96. 8} 163.8) 169.9) 173.7) 162.5 
| 694. 6 y Housefurnishings, other than curtains, Rincemeet . 3) 126, 2) 129.9) 159.0) 219.1) 229.7) 244.0) 260.0 
| 160.2} 1260 TES SEL LS ee Se | 128.2) 127.6} 125.1} 140.2} 202.2) 195.3) 196.2) 203.3 
| 374.4) S0L9 | | | | 
| 339.4) 2008 IF latherand leather products__....................-- | 89.3) 90.2} 90.9) 104.1) 147.3) 147.2) 146.1) 158.9 
5 ona ccnnsnccsuecscceconsce 86.5} 87.0) 86.7) 105.4/ 141.0) 140.6) 135.4) 153.7 
| 306.0) 2902 Boot and soe cut stock and findings.........._. 87.3) 87.7) 87.5| 100.2) 135.7) 133.8) 131.7) 144.1 
} a ans wuinieideias | 80.3} 80.7} 81.6} 92.8) 134.0) 133.4) 133.1) 146.8 
|3039. 1}2406.0 Leather gloves and mittens... Se ate” 0} 137.9} 140.1) 149.6) 222.5) 223.3) 237.1) 215.5 
| 265.2) 2426 Trunks and suitcases... .......... Ranh edasiies | 141.9) 149.4) 149. 5) 172. : 221.0} 239.3 =< 237.3 
| j | | | | 
j O00. Go ee hs... .-e ere . 3} 115.9} 118.5) 112.9) 179.9) 182.9) 186.0) 155.6 
} Slaughtering and meat packing .--| 143.0) 141.6] 136.4) 153.7) 243. 2| 238.7/ 232.3) 202.9 
| 343.9) 088 BP Butter. . 3) 110.5} 115, 4} 109.6) 162.9) 164.7) 168.6| 144.9 
| | Condensed and evaporated milk . 5} 124.8) 125.6) 120.7) 188.7) 185.1) 188.6) 164.7 
| 301.0) 2068 I a ccknieg daadnwnnnnccitswnaues cused 8} 85.1) 88.4) 83.1) 111.5) 113.5) 117.5| 103.9 
| Smmnennntiis.................................... 6) 191.7) 121.1) 110.7} 199.8) 196.4) 197.0) 169.1 
j 163.8) 184 He Feeds, prepared. === ooo ooo .2) 141.3) 141.5) 142:0) 230.2) 225.8) 233.9| 219.3 
174.8) 1514 Cereal preparations...............--.-----------. 1) 127.4) 131.7) 131.4) 225.9) 217.2) 226.7) 186.1 
| 233. 2) 1886 is cnsaninedauiantios 1) 113.9, 114.3] 111.6} 160.6) 163.2) 163.6) 144.3 
| 202.9) 2641 Seen refining, Ts Dniciiintdrndcnntinkunasiaaikiieainie . 3) 100.0) 105.4| 87.0) 156.4) 157.6) 166.7) 119.3 
| ic sh is inacdilniiideisaniideaiccidia’ . 5) 133.2) 194.6) 82.2) 75.9) 174.9) 283.0) 109.5 
| 197.4) 1669 Contbotionery | it Se sinkpibondiia 7; 122.3) 121.1) 120.5) 187.9) 190.4) 188.6) 163.8 
| 160. 2) 1309 I ncnaceminnsaincqurdcicmmntodul 122.0) 125.3) 128.7} 112.3) 151.9) 156.1) 158.9) 124.4 
| 180. 9} 167.2 i | 130.5, 130.1] 131.1) 112.0) 178.2! 178.5) 181.9] 133.8 
} | Canning and preserving | 70.3' 80.8, 93.0! 70.5! 132.3! 149.0! 164.4] 115.4 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLeE 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pa : 
Manufacturing Industries !—Continued ee 





a: 
Wage-earner employ- , 
ment Wage-earner pay rol] 


Industry * memati 


Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Jan. | Jan. | Dee. Nov. | Jan 
1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | jog 





— 


Nondurable goods—Continued 


1! 162.5; tang 
0.3 196.3 1724 
3.2 141.2 3329 

9 142.4) Im? 


184.8) 167.6 
174.9) 1623 
187.4 1746 
176.6, 158.0 
191.6) 1642 
187.9) 160.2 


133. 7| 121.8 
115.2) 107.3 
141.9) 189 
131.1) 1M] 
187.9) 1603 


428.6) 391.2 


Tobacco manufactures. . 
Cigarettes 
Cigars _ 
Tobacco (chew 


ft Rewdendl <<) 


Paper and allied products. - - 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other - - ..-.- 
Envelopes 
Paper bags 
Paper boxes - - 


eCnwronne- 
eT te 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicals pehememnghe 
Printing, book and job om 
Lithographing ‘ 
I, cicctpuamnahbedewaeen 


Dano AM-wirow 


@Mnwowr 
soocooe 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. - . 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... 
Perfumes and cosmetics ants 
Soap ‘a én 
Rayon and allied products - - - - 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _ - 
Compressed and liquefied gases -. 
Cottonseed oil ilemniatilet 
Fertilizers 


Qaed 


106. 
177. 
114. 

99. 
107. 
173. 
159. 
146. 
113. 


Pd 

Don 
hom 

2 PRRs 
"Oo 


4 
AONWWOWOMLH 


Co Im 


3S SSSR Esees HISZ 


119. 
112. 
108. 

81. 
122. 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining - - 
Coke and byproducts - - - 
Paving materials 
Roofing materials - - - -. 


4 
5. 2 
8. 5 
3 
.0 
9 
5. 2 
5 
.0 
4 
7 
3.4 
5 
.3 
. 0 
9 
3.4 
3 
38. 5 
.3 


NoOwnweo WAWWDOWOROO 


288. 4 
287.5 
253. 9 


Rubber products. - —— a ee ee 164. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ‘ | 173. 73. 2) 170. 0 
Rubber boots and shoes. .-.-............-.-.....-- . 6 B.2 145. 3 
Rubber goods, other. —_ b .3) 146. 4) 260. 5 

0 


166. 7 296.9 
175.8) 152.4) 277.3 


Da~I— oO 


Miscellaneous industries. - 
Photographie apparatus 
Pianos, organs, and parts 141.6, 118.3) 246.2 
Games, toys, and dolls ‘ 2 85. i 90.6 75.2) 156.9 
WENNER. cccccccee ppudoniwearethbeunsewwantumnnnt . . 92.6, 105. 9) 178.0 

' 


a) 
33s 





1 Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary das 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. Indexes for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census ¢ 
Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 

2 Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authori 
agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding engines; alloying; aluminum mam 
factures; ammunition; cars, electric- and steam-railroad; communication equipment; electrical equipment, 
engines and turbines: explosives and safety fuses; fire extinguishers; firearms; fireworks; locomotives; optical 
instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments and fire-control equipment, 
radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding. 

3 Comparable indexes for earlier months available upon request. 

4 Revised series, not comparable with previously published data. 
ary 1939 available upon request. 

+ Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 

Wood preserving—February 1943 to October 1943 pay-roll indexes to 161.7, 157.5, 175.4,480.9, 175.9, 1738, 
178.4, 178.0, and 178.9. 
Wood, turned and shaped.—September and October 1943 pay-roll indexes to 159.2 and 167.7. 


Data for earlier months back to Jame 








gz | EQUELE... EG | 
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Pay Roll ix 


— 
rher pay roll 


a , 


Nov. | Jan. 
} | 1943 | 19g 


—|—__. 


BEER 


onwe 
ore eee 2 @ -mnwu 
i] 
= 
a 


SDP On~ 
1-1-1 _ 7) 


soooeo 
BSEB RERRZE 


-_ 
“4 
7 


4) 428.6 


3 258.4 
5) 162.1 
8) 157.5 
6 166.4 
5 21.9 
6 275.8 
0 Bi3 
3) 222.8 


3) 196.3 


4 185.5 
6 175.8 


1M! 





eliminary dats 
ederal Security 
1939 Census @ 


0.9, 175.9, 1734 
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TusL8 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 








—— 
Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 

Industry — 

January December | November| January 

1944 1943 1943 1943 

_——— — SS ee a 
sihracite mining eae owe aa " 69. 1 69.6 68. 7 69. 1 

ens-coal mining 7 370 373 368 414 
yal mining - - 89. 4 90.9 91.6 101.2 
3 28.9 29.7 30. 2 31.6 
Copper . 30.6 30.8 30. 6 33.4 
lead and zinc ‘ a 18.7 18.8 18.8 19.8 
Gold and silver - - - , alo ' 6.4 6.4 6.3 8.9 
Miscellaneous metal mining . 4.8 5.2 5.7 75 

[eerie light and power ! ; heii 205 205 206 217 

get railways and busses ! ae 230 230 22 219 

lads (year-round) ! — 350 352 351 329 

Power Isundries oseeee . 248 248 247 269 
(ening and dyeing 75.0 76.8 78. 75.5 

Cae I steam railroads ? 1, 359 1,351 1, 364 1,319 








Data include salaried personnel. 


igure: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 


Tuts 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


{1939 average = 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 

















Industry 
Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Jan. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Jan. 
1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Coal mining: } 
Anthracite _ - . 83.4 84.0) 82.9] 83.4); 146.0) 156.6) 90.4| 1015 
Bituminous 99.9 100.6 | 99.4) 111.8 | 226.8 | 229.2, 140.4] 178.6 
Meal mining 101.4 | 103.1 | 103.9 114.8! 156. 160.8 | 161.6 163.8 
Iron___..- < 143.5 | 147.8 | 150.4 | 157.4 | 218.9 | 221.3 | 224.2} 222.0 
Copper... . aa 128.3 | 129.4 | 128.7 | 140.1 | 208.1 | 216.5 | 215.8 | 210.7 
Lead and zine. ___.- : 120.3 | 120.8 | 120.6 | 127.7 | 214.4 | 216.0 | 213.7 209.8 
Gold and silver. ‘ --| 26.0/ 25.7 25.5 | 35.9); 33.8/ 33.2); 32.3 43.1 
iid cine tine nakinaedi 121.9 | 130.1 | 142.8 | 186.5 | 187.1 | 205.3 | 241.6 | 283.2 
ing and nonmetallic mining - 83.5 89.7 91.3 98.6 | 140.3 | 153.9 | 161.2] 151.0 
petroleum production !____._- _ 81.1; 80.9; 80.9 81.2 | 126.2 | 123.8 | 124.7] 104.: 
Publie utilities - 
Telephone and telegraph 2 . ee See nee 
Beciric light and power___- 83.9 | 84.1) 84.5 | 89.0 | 112.8 | 111.9] 112.2] 107.6 
Street railways and busses 118.7 | 118.7 | 118.4 | 113.2 | 161.9 | 161.4 | 161.9! 147.3 
Wholesale trade... ___- : ~ .----| 95.0} 95.9) 95.5] 97.7 131.3 | 132.2/ 131.9] 122.3 
Métal trade... ___. aes 97.5 | 112.6 | 104.2} 98.8 | 122.5 | 135.4 | 126.8] 114.7 
eR 106.8 | 108.7 | 108.2 | 106.9 | 132.7 | 133.7 | 132.0] 123.9 
General merchandise - __- 110.0 | 156.5 | 130.4 | 111.7 | 133.3 | 174.4 | 150.0] 128.4 
Apparel ? * 105.2 | 127.7 | 117.9 | 104.2 | 134.1 | 159.1 | 146.9] 122.0 
Furniture and housefurnishings 64.6 69.8 67.5 70. 6 85.7 93.9 88.9) 85.5 
Automotive 3 65.9 | 66.3) 64.8 | 62.3) 91.7) 91.8] 90.1] 77.2 
Lumber and building materials___- 88.7 92.2 92.4 90.0 | 122.6 | 124.5 | 125.6 | 112.1 
| 
Tstels (year-round) 108.5 | 109.0 | 108.8 102.0 148.8 | 149.7 | 148.8] 129.2 
t laundries 109.9 109.9 | 109.4 | 119.2 155.0 | 151.8 | 150.3 | 147.6 
L and dyeing 111.1, 113.8 | 115.9 | 111.8 | 163.7 | 163.4 | 166.9 | 142. 
Class I steam railroads 5. - 137.7 | 136.9 | 138.2 133.6! (6) (8) (6) | (8) 
Wuer transportation 7 198.9 | 190.8 | 176.9 | 100.8 | 448.7 | 427.1 | 304.2] 231.4 








‘Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
— not available owing to the merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph. 
visions have been made as follows in data published for earlier months: 
Retail apparel group.—August 1943, employment index to 96.6, pay-roll index to 121.4. 
Retail automotire group.—September 1943, employment index to 62.9, pay-roll index to 86.1. 
ash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 


Semene- 4 - 
pes Interstate ( ommerce Commission. 
_ Not available. 

ased on estimates prepared by the U 
"eter merchant ve , 


. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on steam and 
ssels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 1 
_ Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings fo 
November and December 1943 and January 1944, where available, ay 
given in table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing jp. 
dustries. The average weekly earnings for individual industries ar 
computed by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establish. 
ments by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported, J — 
As not all reporting establishments supply information on man-hours 
the average hours worked per week and average hourly earning § 
shown in that table are necessarily based on data furnished by g 
slightly smaller number of reporting firms. Because of variation 
in the size and composition of the reporting sample, the average § ™ 
hours per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly eam. 
ings shown may not be strictly comparable from month to month, 
The sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in vir. 
tually all instances to indicate the general movement of earnings and J 
hours over the period shown. The average weekly hours and houly§ 
earnings for the manufacturing groups are weighted arithmetic means | 
of the averages for the individual industries, estimated employment § 
being used as weights for weekly hours and estimated aggregae# 
hours as weights for hourly earnings. The average weekly earni 
for these groups are computed by multiplying the average wealh 
hours by the corresponding average hourly earnings. i: 
TasiLe 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industria i 
MANUFACTURING 
J 
: 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly I 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry one —_ Auto 
Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Jan. | Dee.' No. i Non 
1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | I 8 
eS ee RE —|—___—__—__|__—_-} , 
| Cents| Cents| Cea 
BD SII so cccncccccrnccccsccaccccceus $45. 15 $44. 58 $45.32) 45.1) 44.8) 45.5) 100.1) 99.5) M6 0 
OL See .-| 51.21) 50.50, 51.67) 46.6; 46.2) 47.1) 109.9) 100.3 I? Te 
Nondurable goods. .............. ..-----| 35.91) 35.61! 35.73) 42.9) 42.8) 43.1) 83.7) 83.2) @ e 
Durable goods i. 4 q ‘eee a oe | a ea 2 
| | | A 
Iron and steel and their products. ...........- 50.14, 49.34) 49.78) 46.9, 46.5) 47. 1 106. 9) 106. 1) 1067 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | | ; Lamb 
mills . wie peessustne 52.49 51.42) 51.74 45.6) 45.0) 45.5) 115.1) 114.4 im! 8a 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings ----.-...- | 60.65) 49.18) 49.71) 48.1! 47.4) 48.0) 105.1) 103.8) mi Ph 
Malleable-iron castings... ..........---- | 50.70) 50.38) 49.29) 48.9) 48.7) 47.9) 103.6) 103.4) Mt 
Steel castings - - si eariintseaeapti aes 51.05) 50.47) 50.72) 46.1) 46.5) 47.1) 110.7) 108. 6} is Purnit 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings............. 38. 17) 38. 76|.37.40! 44.0} 44.9) 43.4) 87.2) 863) Mt Fu 
Tin cans and other tinware- ........- -| 40.06) 39.03/ 38.01] 45.3) 44.7) 44.2) 88.5) 87.3) Mi! Ca 
bn, LIE LEIS II ae 50. 78| 49.31) 49.77] 48.4) 47.6] 48.3) 105.0) 103.3} ml We 
Cutlery and edge tools... .... -.-------| 43.49) 42.95) 43.56) 46.7) 46.3) 47.2) 93.0) 928 @i 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, | | Stone, 
i SOD  cticnssecuccstcenicssunen 45. 26) 45.30) 46.06] 47.5) 47.4) 48.3) 95.5! 956 Mf Gls 
Hardware Deipnicesddinaanenteten | 44.80) 43.93) 44.73) 48.4) 47.5) 48.2) 926) 924) @ Gh 
Plumbers’ supplies. - - - - _...-----------| 45.16} 45.70) 46.40) 46.4) 46.8) 47.8] 97.8) 97.6 M1 Ce 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- | P 4 Bri 
ment, not elsewhere classified _ - .| 46.70) 45.54) 45.68) 47.5) 46.9) 47.2) 982) 97.2 Mi Pot 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus | | ; Gy 
and steam fittings 5neuneanes — 79 47.98) 47.62) 46.7| 47.9) 48.0] 98.0) 100.2) #8 Lin 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvan- | | y Ma 
| ae _.-----.-| 45.66) 45.85) 46.50) 45.6) 45.7) 46.8) 100.2) 100.2 # Abr 
Fabricated .structural and ornamental | Ast 
REE ...| 55.07) 53.37) 53.53) 49.3) 48.6) 49.0) 111.8) 100.7) ma 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, an } | | | | 
(Nein anih eee HOT RS 50.63 51.01) 50.27, 49.4) 48.9 49.6, 102.5) 1044) M09 Tentile 
“Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..........-. 49.07) 48.22 49.34) 48.2) 47.8) 48.8) 101.7 100.9) wi feetar 
Forgings, iron and steel_..................| 58.73) 58.64 60.24! 48.2) 48.3] 49.2) 122.6) 121. IZi Cot 
Screw-machine products and wood screws.| 50.11! 49.64) 50.25) 50.0! 49.5) 50.2) 101.0 100.3 S Cot 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums...._......- 2.85, 44.32) 44.91) 42.6] 44.2) 45.4) 101.2) 1003 Sh Silk 
Pb cciak. caticniaadiachaddncnntpecae 61.29. 59.64 60.34 48.3. 47.7) 48.5) 127.0! 125.) om 
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Tust8 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
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MANUFACTURING—Continued 





urnings for # — —-_— 
uilable, are Average weekly oe weekly | Average hourly 
‘turing i. earnings 20urs | earnings 





Industry 













































ustries | 
= rhe, Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Jan. | Dee. | Nov 
establish- : 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 
5 reported, — [een ee eS Eee Rene Gee — 
nan-houn Durable goode—Continued | Cents| Cents| Cents 
1 dca tieeksescdnisbaicae $47. 19 $45. 92 $46.53) 47.0) 46.2, 47.1) 100.4) 99.4) 988 
y earnin ARISES 49.90! 48.63) 48.89) 47.4) 46.7) 47.4) 105.2 104. 3 2) 103.3 
gs ectrica quit 
shed b Radios and phonc graphs 2 2. ___......-._!| 41.44! 40.20) 41.04) 46.5) 45.7) 46.8) 89.1) 88.0 87.8 
y 4 Communication equipment... -..........-- 43. 40.41.98; 43.08) 45.7) 45. 0) 46.3 93.7) 92. 2| 92.5 
vari 

" iation Mechinery, except electrical___--..--......-... 54.82 53.79, 54.16) 49.7) 48.9) 49.6) 110.3) 110.0) 109 2 
le average Machinery and machine-shop products. -.| 53.76) 52.87| 53.57| 49.6] 48.7) 49.7] 108.3] 108.4) 107.6 
ekly earn- Engines eae 61. 16) 59.85) 59.31] 50.7| 49.7) 50.2) 121.0) 121.0) 118.6 
Dt nicbicechabcheunemnbosennnes 52.93) 51.99) 52.58) 47.3) 46.6) 47.3) 111.8) 111.7) 111.2 

to Tmonth, Agricultural machinet ry, excluding trac- : i " ol ; 

Par ee sod caamemacdal 51.71) 50.88) 51.89) 47.1) 46.7) 47.5) 110.4 109. 8) 109.3 
ate In vir Machine tools... __- _uaae----------.| 55.76) 54.90) 55.05} 50.4) 49.8) 50.3! 110.4/ 110.2) 109.4 
rings and Machine-tool accessories 3.__.........---- 59.03) 57.55) 58.25) 50.5) 50.0) 50.7) 117.1) 115.3) 114.9 

EE TT --| 47.26) 47.12) 47.09) 49.4) 49.5) 49.6) 95.8) 95.6) 95.0 
ind hourly Typewriters. ........---.. | 49.20] 49.22) 48.22) 49.0) 48.5) 48.4) 100.5) 101.4) 99.5 
etic m 4 Cash registers, adding and calculating | | 
k eas machines ‘ oe 62. 59) 60.35) 61.40) 51.6) 50.6) 51.7) 121.2) — 119.9 
Washing machines, wringers, anc riers, | | | 
np oyment A | 45.69) 45.38) 45.18) 45.9) 45.7) 46. 1/ 99.5) 99.3) 97.9 
aggregate Sewing machines, domestie and indus- | 
> aaa trial. | 57.84) 57.58) 58.13) 52.6) 52.3) 53.3) 111.4] 110.7] 109.7 
y carn Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_| 51. 68| 50.58| 50.52, 48.2| 47.5] 47.7| 107.1| 106.2) 105.9 
ve week | | | | 
‘ge weeny Thawportation equipment, except automo- | | | | | | 
CE Ee ee 57.91) 57.75) 59.93) 46.7) 46.5) 47.6) 124.0) 124.2) 125.9 
Ss SSCS PR Sea | 64.90) 66.48) 61.51) 50.4) 50.8) 49.0) 128.8) 130.8) 125.5 
ng Industrie Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.-____.__| 51.34) 51.64) 50.62| 46.3) 46.6! 46.1) 111.0] 110.8] 109.8 
& Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft en- | : al . al ede al a al . : . | 
lh ie ncnnkabeaisvnindaabininen 54.04) 51.45) 52. 30! 7.5) 45. 8} 113.9) 112.4) 111.7 
Aircraft eng OS ea | 60.93) 57.47) 60.64) 47.3) 45.3) 47.4) 128.7) 126. 8} 128.0 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding cin tetas | 60.00) 62.19) 65.61) 45.9 7.1} 48.3) 130.8) 132.0) 135.9 
\ verage b Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_-.......- 51.03) 48.52/ 49.08) 48.8) 47.1) 47.3) 104.6] 102.9) 103.8 
=a paw: jae — 
earnin; j | | 
” EE ae a aes 58. 7 55.49) 58.26) 46 3) 44.5) 46.5) 125.8) 124.7) 125.3 
| | | 
in. | Dec. | Nor Nonferrous metals and their products. a -| 48.79) 47.98) 48.65) 47.0) 46.4) 47.1) 103.8) 103.4} 103.3 
44 | 1043 | 1 Smelting and seieing, primary, of non- } ol : | eal « 3 ad @ al | : 
a ferrous metals................ _| 47. 46} 47.16} 47. 9% 3) 45. . 8} 104.9) 104.4) 104.7 
aj Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- } | | 
nts| Cents) Ce ferrous metals, except aluminum... ___.. | 53. 70) 51.85) 53.53; 48.5) 47.0) 48.3) 110.7| 110.6) 110.9 
0.1; 99.5) Ws Clocks and watches___- 41.61) 40. 54) 41.66) 46.2) 45.6) 47.0) 90. 1) 89.1} 88.7 
9.9) 109.3) 1087 on (precious metals) and d jewelers’ - il an | aw « | a as o| on | 
3.7; 83.2 @) gs - | 40.28) 40. 10) 7) be .5) 89. 4) 89.1 
Fe: Silverware and plated ware...........__.. | 46.64| 46.78| 46.01] 47.0} 47.0} 46.8) 99.4/ or 98. 4 
| 
| Lighting equipment ____.._........_.___- | 46.19) 45.63) 46. 41) 54.8| 45. 2| 45.9) 100.9) 101.0) 101.1 
inum manufactures ¢_________- onal Om a 49.08} 49.18} 47.1] 46. 5) 7.0} 105. sl 105. 5| 104.6 
6. , 1m Mi | | 
Lamber and timber basic products... _-_- | 31.65) 32.78) 33.59] 41. 1| 42.8) 43.4) 77.0) 76.6) 77.4 
5.11 ma 1! Sawmills and logging camps. _......_..-- | 30.31) 31.65) 32.69} 40.1) 42.1) 42.8) 78.7 75.1| 76.3 
5. 1} 103.8) MRt Planing and plywood mills_._........._- | 35.58) 36.26) 36.41) 44.4) 45.0) 45.4) 80.5) 81.0) 80.6 
3. 6 103. 4) Mt | | | | 
0.7} 108.6 = yak finished lumber products. - - _-- 34. 29) 34.61) 34. 55) 43. 4| 44.2) 44.3) 79.0) 78. 3| 78.0 
7.2| 863) me .....| 35.09) 35.64) 35.32) 43.6) 44.5) 44.3) 80.7) 80.3) 79.9 
3.5} 87.3) Cakes and other morticians’ goods......| 38.51| 37.97| 37. 62| 45. 9| 45.9| 45.8 84. 4| 83.0} 82.3 
5. 0) 108. 3} rm Wood preserving ?_....................... 28. 72 29. 27| 30.82) 39.1] 40.1 ae 73.5) 73.0) 72.3 
3.0} 92.8 | | 
on oer, and glass products...............- 37. 57| 37.75) 38.19) ial 43.0) 43.5) 88.4) 87.8) 87.8 
5.5} 95.6) St and glassware........__...______- 39. 63] 39.28) 39.49 42.2) 42.2) 42.4) 93.6] 93.3] 93.2 
2.6} 92.4) 7 Glass products made from urchased glass_| 33. 23} 33. 52/ 34. 27| 43.8) 44.1} 45.0) 75.8) 75.9) 76.0 
Pp & | | | 
7.8, 97.6) Kl I Selindiies sober cmsconcesorsoos 37. 34] 38.86} 39.38) 41.8} 43. 7| 44.0) 89.2) 88.9) 89.3 
| ; é Brick, tle, and terra cotta____...........- 30. 38] 31.35) 31.87} 39.1] 40.8] 41.3) 76.6) 76.2) 76.5 
8.2} 97.2) Hi petiry and related products dhewntinceos 32. 91| 33.53] 35.00} 38.9] 39.8] 41.5} 86.5| 86.0] 85.6 
| | BE ns Scene cee c ene e nese ccs 5 ee one 44.96) 43.76) 45.68) 49.0) 48.3) 49.7) 91.7] 90.6; 91.9 
8. 0 100.3 mi — Diinddeiivnnibieoeneentencianeaac 35. 92) 35.89) 36.08) 47.0) 46.9 47.8} 76.6) 76.6) 75.3 
| Marble, a slate, and other poecuste .| 36.96) 38.31] 38.18) 41.6) 43.5] 42.5] 89. 1| 88.0] 89.3 
0. 2| 100, 2| #8! Rs dso oticou wees ceiea 45. 96| 44.32] 45.89] 47.1] 46.0] 47.4] 97.5] 96.3] 96.8 
| ai Asbestos SC ae a ana a 46. 32) 46.39) 45. 87) 48. 1| 48.1) 47.5) ~_ 96.4} 96.0 
1. 8) 108.7} : Nondurable goods | 
2. 5| 1044 mw! oa products and other fiber manu- | 
1.7 100, 9) WL MC Rcténentddn nnn cidenwahada | 28.19) 28.23) 28.30) 41.4) 41.7) 41.8) 68. 1) 67.7| 67.7 
2 6 121.4 1B Ss except smallwares_..| 24.61| 24.78) 24.77} 41.3) 41.7) 41.8) 59.4) 59.4) 59.3 
mm 100.3) » Cotton smallwares.-....-.-........---- | 32.09) 31.90) 31.44) 42.8) 42.7| 42.4) 75.0) 74.7| 74.2 
v1, 2| 100.2) and rayon goods_.__..__._........-... | 27.77) 27.84) 27.97) 41.7| 42.4) 42.3) 66.2) 65.7| 66.0 
r7..0! 125, 1! tl Woolen and worsted manufactures, except | 
dyeing and nniincncansnennans 34.96) 34.48! 34.43! 42.1] 41.8! 41.7/ 82.7) 82.4) 82.5 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings — 
Industry ———— a — 





Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Jan. | Dec. | Nov.| Jan. | Dee. | Noy 
1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | J943° 





































Nondurable goods —Continued 

Textile-mill products, ete.—C ontinued. Cents Cents 
Hosiery ..-- | $28. 07 $28. 23 $28.28) 38.3) 39.2) 39.3) 72.8) 72 - . 
Knitted cloth ---| 31.59) 31.79, 31.49) 43.2) 43.1) 43.9) 72.1) 73.3 7.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 28. 93) 28.67! 29.33} 39.7) 39.7) 40.9) 72.4! 71.4 7.0 
Knitted underwear 25.66) 25.64) 25.79) 40.7) 41.0) 41.4) 61.8) 61.7) 618 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including | R 

woolen and worsted 33.03) 33.09) 32.94) 44.6) 44.7) 44.4) 74.1) 740] m9 
Carpets and rugs, wool .-| 38.39) 37.61) 38.41) 43.5) 42.7) 43.3) 88.5) 88.5) gag 
Hats, fur-felt --| 41.76) 41.42) 41.56) 41.2| 41.1} 41.7) 101.1) 100.8) 99% 
Jute goods, except felts --| 32.94) 32.99) 32.84) 44.5) 44.5) 44.3) 74.0) 74.1) 749 
Cordage and twine 5} 6 x 
varel and other finished textile products 38.0) 37.6) 38.1) 76.1) 74.4) 749 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 38.3; 38.1 38.6) 77. 77.51 77.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 37.1) 37.8) 38.2) 61 61.3) 61.0 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 36.7) 37.4) 38.4) 67.3! 66.7] 674 
Work shirts 38.3) 37.6) 39.0) 50.4) 49.9] 51.9 = 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 37.5) 36.4] 36.6) 93.3) 89.6) ga5 
Corsets and allied garments 40.8)@ 40.0) 41.2) 70.1) 70.8) m5 
Millinery 33.0; 31.4) 30.3) 89.2) 86.6) 878 Cn 
Handkerchiefs 35.7) 37.6 9.4) 58.5) 58.2) gR2 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 39.5; 38.3) 39.1 3.2) 62.2) 616 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 2.5 2.0; 43.5) 76.3) 76.8) 8 
Textile bags 41. 41.0| 41.8] 66.4) 65.6] 65.8 Ve 
| 

Leather and leather products 40.5) 40.2) 39.8) 77.5) 77.3] 770 
Leather 43.9) 43.8) 43.2) 91.9) 91.5) O03 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 41.5) 41.1) 40.6) 76.6) 75.4) 753 Put 
Boots and shoes . 39.8} 39.3] 38.9) 74.1) 73.81 736 
Leather gloves and mittens . 38.4) 38.2) 39.5) 75.1) 73.6) 745 
Trunks and suiteases................ 40.8; 40.9) 41.6) 78.6 708 90.5 

Food — 45.9] 45.5) 45.5] 83.9] 834) s29 
Slaughtering and meat packing 51.8) 51.3) 51.6) 91.6) 91.3) OL8 
Butter 46.7) 47.4 7.0} 69.9, 70.1) 67 
Condensed and evaporated milk 47.8) 47.5) 48.3) 72.3) 71.2) 709 
Ice cream , 46.4| 45.7| 45.8] 77.5] 77.4) 79 
Flour 50.2} 49.7) 49.9) 83.3) 83.4) 823 
Cereal preparations 46.9) 45.9) 46.8) 94.8) 94.5) 99 
Baking 36 44.8) 44.9) 45.1) 81.9) 818} 815 
Sugar refining, cane 37. 45.6, 45.8} 46.8) 81.9) 825) 909 
Sugar, beet ‘ule J : 38.8, 40.0) 45.8) 94.6) 81.8} 72 
Confectionery ‘ . ..| 29.40) 28.88) 28.87) 41.9) 41.8) 42.2) 70.5) 60.6) @ 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. - - ‘ .-| 33.10} 33.15) 32.73) 43.1 3.2) 42.9) 77.0) 77.3) 77 
Malt liquors pesde ....--| 48. 18} 48.40) 48.54) 44.8) 44.7) 45.1 8. 
Canning and preserving Shand 30. 19) 29.69) 28.34) 40.2) 39.5) 38.1 5 






Tobacco manufactures - - a " 28. 43) 28. 33 0; 42.1) 42.5 
Cigarettes .-| 31.27) 33.05 1; 42.9) 43.9 
26. 59) 26. 29 5} 41.7) 41.4 





Cigars 2 2 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_| 25.95) 26. 25 






Paper and allied products eguiinaed 37.20! 37.01) 37.19) 45.2) 45.3 82. 81.7| 812 
Paper and pulp ..| 40.24) 40.37) 40.57) 46.4) 46.7 86.6 86.3) 88 
Envelopes od 35. 73) 34.86) 35.34, 44.8 44.0 79.8) 79.2) 73 
Paper bags ..| 33.76) 33.00) 33.48, 44.8) 44.4 75.2) 746 79 
Paper boxes _ _.---.| 33.64] 33.08) 33.35) 43.7) 43.7 76.8) 75.9) Th8 














Printing, publishing, and allied industries 42.04! 42.00) 41.55) 40.5) 40.5) 40.5) 103.8) 103.7) 026 
Newspapers and periodicals 46.44) 46.76, 46.25) 37.4) 37.5, 37 121.6) 122.4) 1213 
Printing, book and job pee - 40.02) 39.79 39.29, 41.8 41.8 41.7) 95.8) 95.1 ad 
Lithographing .-----| 44.59) 43.75) 44.26; 43.9) 44.( 44.5, 101.3 100.1 ‘ 








45.6) 94.0) 93. 








ooefss . . . . _sh¥e2s|) E0ze7E 2 220.Ue st 


Chemicals and allied products 2.96 42.26) 42.50) 45.7, 45.1 7, 2 
-aints, varnishes, and colors --| 44.75) 43.80! 44.40, 46.6 46.2) 46.9) 95.1) 947) 8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 34. 67, 34.58) 34.30 3.8] 43.7) 44.2) 78.9) 78.8} me 
Soar 45.68 45.60 44.98 46.8) 46.6 46.5) 97.6) 98.0 087 
Rayon and allied products 37.68) 37.07) 37.76 42.2) 41.8! 42.7) 89.4) 886 S88 
é , not elsewhere classified 50.96, 49.93 50.40 46.4, 45.9) 46.5, 100.5 108.5) 1082 
and safety fuses __..-| 47.12) 46.66. 47.77, 46.4) 45.5) 46.5) 102.3) 103.0, MBB 
Ammunition, small-arms ; 45.17) 43.15 42.43, 46.8) 45.0, 44.9) 96.6, 96.0 M8 
Fireworks ) | 40.24 40.12 (3) 43.8 44.1, @) | 920 Of 
Cottonseed oil 25 26.29. 26.20) 51.7 53.1 53.8 49.9 40.4 ai ' 
Fertilizers 27 26.97. 27.94 43.3 42.0 43.4 64.0 643 Of 1 









See footnotes at end of table. 
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quate 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 























































































ndustries— Continued 
MANUFACTURING —Continued 
—————— j | 
a Average weekly | Ave + weekly Average hourly 
rage hourly earnings hours earnings 
earnings — Industry | 
—_—— i Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. 
Dee. | Nor 1944 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 
1943 | 1943 —_—_ | tt OG se 
. | | | 
ee Yondurable goods—Continued | 
one | | | Cents Cents} Cents 
) s of petroleum and coal_.............- $53. 10 $53. 04 $52. 81) 45. 7} 46.0) 46.0) 116.2} 115.3) 114. 8 
| ate = leis refining-.............-...- -| 55.84] 56.30) 56.20) 45.2|* 46.0] 46.1] 123.6| 122.5] 122.0 
| ae 77 Coke and byproducts...............- --| 47.35) 45.87| 44.61) 46. | 45.3} 44.8) 102.5] 101.3) 99.8 
‘| 714) To Roofing materials. ............--....-.---| 44.57] 44. 58) 46.40). 48.4) 48.1) 49.2) 92.4) 92.7) 943 
3; 61.7) 618 | ™9| 4n 7 | 308 | 
Rubber products -- erin papharieebine | 48.72 45. 3) 44.9) 45.7) 106.2) 106.5) 106.6 
1| 74.0) 742 Rubber tires and inner tubes 3) 57.12) 45.7) 45.2) 46. 2} 122.3) 123.4) 124.0 
5) 885] Bae Rubber boots and shoes. -_- Ried 45] 38.04) 44.5) 43.6) 44.9) 80.2) 87.1) 86.8 
1; 100.8} 90.6 CN Ea 7} 41.03} 45.0) 45.0) 45. 3 91. | 91.1) 90.7 
| val oe | | | | | | 
9! 60.01 aha MM Mbwllancous industries_..............------- 42.18) 42. 18) 42.64) 45.6] 45.6) 46.5, 925| 92.5] 91.7 
| Professional and scientific instruments | 
1) waa} m0 and fire-control equipment. ---- nebakdae | 51.30 54.22) 54.20) 48.3) 50.5} 51.5) 105.7) 107.1| 105.3 
7751 779 Photographic apparatus...........-...--- 47.82 46.99) 48.19} 46.1) 45.4) 47.1] 108.7] 103.4) 102.6 
61.3} 610 Pianos, organs, and parts__.....-......-.- 45.58) 44. 9 45.65} 46.8] 46.5) 47.5) 97.6) 96.9) 96.4 
3! 66.71 67.4 
4 49.9) 51.0 NONMANUFACTURING 
89.6) 88.5 
70.8) 70.5 Nl l l | Nl Nl 
2) 86.6) 87.8 Coa) mining: | Cents) Cents) Cents 
58.2} 582 EE SE Ee nitatongia 1$45. 07 |$47. 90 $28. 02! 38. 8) 41.4) 25.6) 116.4) 115.3) 111.1 
2; 62.2) 616 ins pi pahianiiabindtnnnaseeniht | 52. 52) 52.69) 32. a 43. 5| 44.2) 28.4 118.6) 118.8) 114.4 
76.8) 76.8 | | 
1} 65.6] 658 Ea eee eee | 43.43) 44.01] 44.12] 43.9) ua 44.0} 99. 2! 99.3) 99.7 
j ing and nonmetallic mining - - - _ 35.97) 36.85) 37.91! 43. 8| 45.5) 46.5) 82.2) 81.5] 81.5 
5| 77.3) 77.0 feb peoleum production 52. 40 51.46) 51.77) 44. 4] 44.9] 44. 9) 116. 0} 112.5) 112.7 
9} 91.5) 3 | | | | 
6| 75.4) 75.3 Public utilities: | 
1} 73.8 736 Telephone and telegraph ° o---]--2-22]-----0]------]- ee Sas el aR RN 
1} 73.6) 745 Electric light and power - | 46.99) 46.48) 46. 37} . 42.9) 42.8 109.4) 107.8) 108.2 
6) 79.8) 805 Street railways and busses - | 45.98) 45.45) 45.58) 49.6) 49.6) 50.1) 90.4) 90.5) 89.9 
] | | P | 
9 83. 4| 829 i, <<... ccnumdaseugsadsocacetas | 41. le 40. 97 42:4) 42.8; 42.9, 97.2) 95.9) 95.6 
6| 91.3) 9L8 
9, 70.1) 6&7 a . 16) 24. 24. 70 40. 3) 39.4) 39.6) 68.0) 66.5) 68.6 
3) 71.2) 709 Food __ ‘ -| 29.60) 3 29.20; 39.9) 40.3) 40.2) 67.5 67. 0| 68.0 
5| 77.4) 769 Saal merchandise # 2 ; 20.17} 36.8} 35.5] 35.3) 56.9] 53.8) 55.9 
3! 83.4) 823 -| 2 26.37; 36.9) 36.2) 36.4) 75.6) 74.4) 73.5 
8| 94.5) 989 Poniture and housefurnishings..-------- 35.75) 42.7) 43.7) 43.6) 86.7) 88.1) 85.8 
9} 81.8) 815 8 IES 4 39.17; 48.8) 47.6) 47.6) 75.8) 79.8) 81.4 
9} 82.5) or Lumber and building materials. -.........| 36.28} 35. 43} 35.57; 43.3) 42.8] 43.0] 86.0 on 84.6 
6, 81.8) 7 | 
5| 60.6) @8 | 21.36] 21.37] 44.5) 44.6) 44.8) 48.2] 48.0) 47.4 
0} 77.3) 76.7 29) 25.67; 25.51; 44.1) 44.1) 44.0) 59.4) 58. 3| 58.4 
108. 1) 1082 28.90) 28.98} 43.8) 43.3) 43.4) 69.5) 68.5) 68.5 
8 75.8) 748 | 50.87) 50.64) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
} | 44.45) 43.60) (5) (5) (°) () (°) (8) 
7| 67.3) -y | 49.38) 50.59) 38.5) 38.1] 39.2) 129.5) 129. q 129.2 
7| 724 7 ! 
7| 63.1) 624 
6 64 3 8 ' These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 


@ployees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 
3} 81.7] 13 ilreporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual indus- 
6 86.3) Soe ites are based on a smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data forthe current and immediately pre- 






g| 79.2) 73 ding months are subject to revision. 
2) 746 79 have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: 
8| 75.9) 78 Radios and phonographs.—September 1942 to October 1943 average weekly earnings to $37.00, $37.84, 
a $38.05, $38.29, .23, $38.21, $38.16, $38.51, $38.65, $38.82, $38.08, $38.53, $40.57, and $40.36. Average 
8| 103.7) 1026 hourly earnings to 82.5, 82.3, 82.3, 83.2, 83.3, 82.9, 82.9, 83.0, 83.2, 83.8, 83.8, 83.7, 87.6, Ss ae 
6 122, 4) 1213 ‘ood preserving.— February 1943 to October 1943 average weekly earnings to $27. 49, $27.29, $29.91, $30.50, 
8, 95.1 98.4 Mm toon $30.72, $32.19, and $32.14; average weekly hours to 40.9, 39.8, 42.6, 43.2, 42.6, 41.7, 43.2, 
3, 100.1 ‘ hot and 44.1 hours. 
| ae merchandise group.—September and October 1943 average weekly hours to 36.6 and 36.0; 
0} 93.7} 93 1943 average hourly earnings to 56.5 cents 
1; % q ~ — eee group.—September 1943 average weekly hours to 36.7, average hourly earnings to 71.5 
9 78. ‘ 
6| 98.0) MF Retil cxtoreetiee group.—October 1943 average weekly earnings to $39.14; average weekly hours to 47.0; 
4! 88.6 oe average hourly earnings to 84.3 cents 
; > , mi epumparable data for earlier months back to January 1939 available upon request. 
6) 96.0 ME te ‘The aluminum series have been revised. Comparable data for January 1939 to October 1943 are avail- 
20) available. 
: ; a tat mt available, o to the merger of Western Union and Postal Te elegraph. 
, Cash payments only; ad itional value of board, room, and tips not inclu 
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Civilian Labor Force, February 1944 


A DECLINE of 400,000 persons between January and Februg 
reduced the civilian labor force to a level of 51,100,000 in Februan 
1944, according to the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force. Unemployment declined by 200,000 to a total of 909. 
000, the level maintained during the last quarter of 1943. Employ. 
ment also decreased by 200,000 from January to February 1944. ~ 
The decline in the civilian labor force in February 1944 was evenly 
divided between men and women workers. The decline in males 
may be accounted for by inductions into the armed services, The 
reduction in female workers, however, cannot be accounted for op 
seasonal grounds and may indicate that the upward trend in the labor. 
market participation of women has been halted and reversed. The 
female civilian labor force, 16,600,000 in‘ February 1944, was at the 
same level as in the corresponding month of 1943. Until Febru 
1944, the number of women workers ran well ahead of levels in the 
same month in the previous year, although the gap began narrowing 
after the summer peak. This development, if continued, will be 
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significant to the wartime economy, since the needs of the armed & B 
forces will continue to reduce the male civilian labor supply. 
Estimated Civilian Labor Force, by Employment Status and by Sex,! December 1941» pa 
February 1944 ; i 
[Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] | 
Estimated number (millions of persons) 2 
Month Labor force Employed Unemployed? 
Se a oe —s a Bo 
Total | Male | Female’ Total | Male | Female’ Total Male | Fem 
1941 Bm 
December . 54.9 40.3 14.6 51.0 37.6 13.4 3.9 2.7 ly 
January 54. 2 40.1 14.1 49.7 37.0 2. 4.5 3.1 Lt , 
February 54.4 40. 2 14.2; 50.2 37.3 2. 4.2 29) li Ch 
March 54.6 40.1 14.5 50.9 37.6 SS) 27 25; 
April 54.6 39.9 14.7 51.4 37.8 3.6 | 3.2 2.1} Li 
May : 55.0 40.0 15.0 52.3 38.4} 13.9 2.7 1.6; Lim La 
June 56.7 41.0 15.7 | 53.7 39. 2 14.5 3.0 18 li 
July _- 57.3 | 41.5 15.8| 545] 398 14.7 28 17) wl 
August... 57.2 41.0 16.2; 5.8 39.5 15.3 2.4 1.5 4 
September 55.6 39. 2 16.4 | 53.7 38.1 15.6 1.9 Ll 4 Brie 
October _... ‘ ha 56.0 39.1 16.9 | 5.2); 38.0 16. 2 1.8 Ll PY : 
November. ... .. 55.3 38.5 16.8 53.5 37.4 16. 1 1.8 11 a 
December 54.7 37.8 16.9 53.1 36.9 16. 2 1.6 9 a 
1943 | 4 
January 4 53.4 37.0 16.4 51.8 | B. 1 15.7 | 1.6 a Act 
February - - - ----- - 53. 2 36. 6 16. 6 51.7) 35.7) 160; 1.5 9 
March. . — - 52.9 36. 7 51.7 35. 5 16. 2 1,2 7 
April. ...- : 52.9 8 51.8 35.5 16.3 | 1.1 -6 
| a r 53.7 3 2. 6 35.8 16.8 1,1 6 
7 E 55. 2 2 53.9 | 36.3 17.6 1.3 on : 
56.0 5 54.6) 36.7) “34 1.4 3 
4 3 54.2 36. 5 17.7 1.2 P 
3.8 1 52.8 | 35.2| 17.6] 1.0 5 Coop 
3.0 | 7 52.1; 348 17.3 | 9 5 
. 6 5| 51.7) 346] 17.1] 9 s 
) 34. 6.8 | 9 j 
9 l 51. 34.2 16.8 Th 
: Leag 
Riediheeeineld 4 |} 504] 340] 164) 11 7 its w 
Ic cnucebatuinsoned | 61.1 34.5| 166) 502) 340{ 16.2) _ 5 the y 
1 Data for November 1943 and subsequent months have been collected under 8 new sam ineres 
signed to take account of population shifts during the war. The fi for October 1943 and 
are the result of preliminary adjustments of the old series to bring it as closely as possible into line — 
new. Born 
? All data exclude persons in institutions. mad 


2 Persons on public emergency works projects are included with the unemployed prior to July 1, 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


MMOIEPLI PEL OP PIII ODI EL ODIO IO II III IOI I DIDI III E IOI III O DOOD III II IOI GOOG 


April 1944 


Absenteeism 


Control of absence. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Policyholders 
t Service Bureau, [19437]. 13 pp. 


Industrial absenteeism: A review of wartime loss-prevention information for in- 
dustrial executives. Boston, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Loss Prevention 
Department, 1943. 7 pp 

Lists causes of absenteeism and makes suggestions for dealing with them. 


Reducing absenteeism —_ employee education. New York, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Policyholders Service Bureau, 1943. 27 pp., illus. 
Gives examples of various publications, slogans, ete., used by different com- 
panies to combat absenteeism. 


What management can really do to reduce absenteeism. By George 8. May Business 
Foundation. Chicago, IIl., [1943?]. 27 pp. (Report No. 144.) 


Child Labor and Child Welfare 


Boys and girls- employed in agricultural programs, 1948. By Ione L, Clinton. 
(In The Child, U. 8. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington 
25, February 1944, pp. 115-121. Reprints of article are available free.) 


ot of children in bowling alleys. By Ella Arvilla Merritt. (In The 
Child, U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, 
D.C., January 1944, pp. 109, 110. Reprints of article are available free.) 


Child labor statistics, 1942, Wisconsin. Madison, Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin, 1943.. 19 pp., map; mimeographed. 


laws relating to the employment of minors by New York State newspapers. Syra- 
euse, N. Y., Syracuse University, School of Journalism, 1943. 16 pp. 
(Publication No. 2.) 


Brief summary on the day care program for children of working mothers in 13 repre- 
sentative communities. Washington 25, U. S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 1944. 15 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Adivity report for services to children of working mothers, [State of Washington), 
November 1942 to May 31,1943. Seattle, Washington State Defense Council, 
Children in Wartime Committee, [1943?]. 31 pp.; mimeographed. 


Cooperative Movement 


Cooperation in world reorganization. By James Peter Warbasse. New York 24, 
a of International Cooperation in association with Rochdale Institute, 

1 . S8pp. 
pamphlet, by the founder and long-time president of the Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A., describes the nature of the cooperative movement and 
its worldwide status, and advances the opinion that the fate of civilization after 
the war depends upon the cooperative principle of self-help and that cooperators 
out the world should take advantage of the opportunities offered for 

activity in the reconstruction work. 

oa NoTE.—Correspondence peas the publications to which reference is made in this list 


to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily 
tallable, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Goods and services provided by consumers’ cooperatives in the United States. Wash. 
ington 25, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 5 pp. (Serial No. R 
1612; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, January 1944.) Free. 


Membership relations in cooperative organizations. By W. A. Anderson and Dwj 
Sanderson. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, Agricultural Experimeng 
Station, 1943. 32 pp.; mimeographed. (Department of Rural Sociology, 
mimeograph bull. No. 9.) ' 

Data are based on the Grange-League-Federation Exchange, Inc. (a cooperg. 
tive purchasing and marketing organization), a central bargaining association 
for dairy farmers, and five local milk-marketing cooperatives. 


Will refinanced co-ops be self-liquidating? By Ernest R. Abrams. (In Public 
Utilities Fortnightly, Washington, September 30, 1943, pp. 406-413. 75 centa) 
Why the REA co-ops will be self-liquidating. By Harry Slattery. (In Publie 
Utilities Fortnightly, Washington, January 20, 1944, pp. 69-77. 75 cents.) 
The first article questions the financial stability of the cooperatives started under 
the rural electrification program. The second, by the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, answers the attack, point by point, and cite 
figures to show that they are operating on a sound financial basis, with a growing 
market and prosperous future. 


The cooperative movement in Latin America: Its significance in hemisphere soli- 
darity. By A. Fabra Ribas; translated from the Spanish by Ann Light 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., University of New Mexico Press, 1943. 62 pp 
65 cents. 

Discusses the cooperative movement in various Latin American countries, 
cooperative education and the need for greater efforts in this field, including a plan 
for the exchange of students of cooperation between the United States and Latin 
America and for extension of cooperative study in the curriculums of schoo 
and colleges. The whole report has as its theme: The future of cooperation lig 
in the Americas. 


Memoria del Ministro de la Economia Nacional al Congreso de 1943, {Colombia}, 
Bogota, Ministerio de la Economia Nacional, 1943. 284 pp., charts. 
A section on cooperatives gives detailed statistics of types, membership, oper 
ations, and capitalization of associations for the year 1942, and summary data a 
development of the cooperative movement from 1933 to 1942. 
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Employment Agencies 





Private employment agencies—laws relating to their regulation, [United States], a 
of September 1, 1943. Washington 25, U. S. Department of Labor, Division 
of Labor Standards, 1943. 514 pp. (Bul. No.’57.) 75 cents. 


Placements made and fees collected by private employment agencies in California, 
1942. San Francisco, California Department of Industrial Relations, D+ 
vision of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement, 1943. 11 pp.; mimeographed 


The employment exchange service of the Ministry of Labor and National Servia, 
[Great Britain]. (In Labor Management, Journal of the Institute of Labor 
Management, London, August-September 1943, pp. 79-83.) 

Description of the work of employment offices, showing degree of decentral- 
zation and changes in duties brought about by the war. 









Family Allowances 





Family allowances in various countries. By Mary T. Waggaman. Washing 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1943. 62 pp. (Bull. No. 754; reprim 
from Monthly Labor Review, August 1943, with additional data) @ 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


The birthrate and family allowances. By R. A. Fisher. (In Agenda, a Quarterly 
Journal of Reconstruction, London, May 1943, pp. 124-133. 6s.) 
Argument for nation-wide family-allowance schemes, a very important result 
of which, the writer states, would be the provision of “equality of opportunity ®@ 
children born in families of different sizes to equally competent parents.” He 
holds that one of the essential objectives of this economic reform is some curtail 
ment of the purchasing power of the childless in the national interest and to the 
immediate benefit of those whose needs are more pressing. 
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realizaciones en las recientes reglamentaciones de trabajo (el plus de cargas 
familiares), [Spain]. By José Miguel Zubia. (In Revista de Trabajo, 
Ministerio de Trabajo,.Madrid, September 1942, pp. 953-958.) 

Account of Spanish legislation of 1942 concerning family bonuses for workers, 
jgluding information on amount and distribution of the bonuses, classes of persons 
atitied to them, basis of computation, difference between family bonuses and 
family allowances, and other questions, 


Food and Nutrition 


The effect on needy families of suspension of the food stamp plan. By Ruth White. 

n Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, 

Washington, November 1943, pp. 18-28; chart. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 

Describes and gives statistics of operation of the food-stamp plan which enabled 
medy families in the United States to obtain extra food free, and examines the 
diect of discontinuance of the plan on assistance payments made to such families 
by relief agencies in different States. 


Pood “crisis.” By Roy F. Hendrickson. New York, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., 1943. 274 pp. $2.50. 
Written by the Director of the U. S. Food Distribution Administration, this 
book covers the whole problem of handling food, including military needs and the 
problem of feeding nonbelligerents and the people of conquered countries. 


Food for Europe after victory. Washington 6, National Planning Association, 
1944. 42 pp. (Planning pamphlet No. 29.) 25 cents. 

Urges advance planning for meeting the food-relief problem and stresses the 
ned for prompt action in starting European food production. The greatest 
dificulty, according to the pamphlet, will be in furnishing the required edible fats 
and oils, although stocks in the United States and Britain are expected to help. 


Report of the Director of the Food Distribution Administration, 1943. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, War Food Administration, 1943. 124 pp. 
15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Reviews the various programs that have been put into effect to assure fair 
distribution of the food supplies of the United States. These programs include 
allocation, food orders, rationing, food conservation, industrial feeding, and other 
measures. 


The food resources of Africa. By Thomas §. Githens and Carroll E. Wood, Jr. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 105 pp., bibliography, 
maps. (African handbooks, No. 3.) $1.50. 

Treats the various geographical regions individually. 


Nulrition problems and programs in Latin America in 1943. By Marjorie M. 
Heseltine. (In The Child, U. 8. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
aneton 25, January 1944, pp. 99-102. Reprints of the article are avail- 
able free.) 


Works canteens and the catering trade, [Great Britain]. London, Labor Research 
Department, [1943]. 48 pp. 
Discusses food problems, workers’ control of canteens, wages of catering work- 
es, and employers’ profits. 


Housing 


Promotional plan to assist in solving war housing problem in critical communities. 
eee, U. S. National Housing Agency, Homes Use Service, 1943. 29 
pp., ulus. $ 


Sizteenth census of the United States, 1940: Housing—Volume II, General charac- 
teristics, Part 5, Rhode Island—-Wyoming. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1943. 980 pp. $3, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

teristics covered include ocoupancy and tenure status, value of home or 
Monthly rent, size of household and race of head, type of structure, number of 
Moms, and other features. 
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Homes or hovels? Some authoritative views on Canadian housing. To 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and Canadian Association 
Adult Education, 1943. 48 pp., diagrams. (Behind the headlines, Vol. 3 
No. 5.) 10 cents. 

This pamphlet gives the views of specialists on different phases of the housing 
problem and answers a series of questions on housing. 


Housing in New Zealand. Wellington, Department of Housing Construetion, 
1943. 64 pp.; mimeographed. 

Survey of the development and progress of the housing schemes carried ogt 
since 1894, with particular reference to the activities and policies of the present 
Department of Housing Construction. 

‘opies of the report are available free from the Division of Urban Studies, U_§ 
National Housing Agency, Washington, D 


Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining—a management guide. Collective bargaining—management 
obligations and rights. New York 20, National Association of Manufacturers, 
1943. 2 pamphlets, 20 and 40 pp. 

Post-war labor-management relations. By Robert J. Watt. (In Conference Board 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Ine., New 
York, February 1944, pp. 31-33.) 

The author discusses what he thinks the role of Government should be in 
post-war relations between labor and management. It is held that under normal 
operating conditions Government should leave labor-management relations 
largely to the parties directly concerned. 

Toward a national labor policy, with a section on current collective-bargaining 
problems. By Almon E. Roth and others. New York, American Management 
Association, 1943. 40 pp. 

Union agreements in agricultural-machinery industry, 1943. Washington 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 15 pp. (Bull. No. 761; reprin 
from Monthly Labor Review, January 1944.) 10 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Violations of free speech and rights of labor: Report on employers’ association 
and collective bargaining in California—Part VI, A study of labor policies ¢ 
employers’ associations in the Los Angeles area, 1935-39; Part VII, A studyd 
labor policies of employer’s associations in the San Francisco Bay area, 1935-89. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 240 and 99 pp 
(Senate report No. 398, Parts 2 and 3, 78th Cong., Ist sess.) 


Estadistica de las huelgas, [Argentina], 1940. Buenos Aires, Ministerio del Interior, 
Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 1941. 23 pp. (Series B, Estadisticns 
y censos, No. 10.) 
This report on strikes in Argentina in 1940 shows their number and character, 
duration and causes, methods used in settlement, and results. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Digest of State and Federal labor legislation enacted August 1, 1942, to August 1, 
1943. Washington 25, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Stant 
ards, 1944. 67 pp. (Bull. No. 63.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. : 

Constituciones politicas de América. By Andrés Maria Lazcano y Mazén, Habana, 
Cultural, 8. A., 1942. Vol. I, 587 pp.; Vol. II, 533 pp. (In Spanish) 

Compilation of the texts of constitutions in effect in the 21 American republis 
in January 1942, with analyses of their contents. The labor provisions of each 
constitution are listed and briefly discussed in a special labor section in volume |, 
which also includes a tabular summary showing thé principal labor provisions of 
all the constitutions. 
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Breve resefia sobre legislacién social Argentina, By Juan Radi Pichetto. (In 
Servicio Social, Escuela de Servicio Social del Museo Social Argentino, 
Buenos Aires, January-December 1943, pp. 22-70.) 

The background of social - geompen in Argentina is reviewed briefly and 
ific laws, some as late as 1942, are summarized. Topics covered by the laws 
include Sunday rest, the National Labor Bureau, work of women and minors, 
and hours of labor, unemployment, employment services, labor contracts, 
safety, home work, social insurance, housing, and labor organizations. 


A evolucéo social no Brazil. By R. Paula Lépes. (In _Boletim do Ministério 
do Trabalho, Inddstria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, March, April, and May 
1943, pp. 139-152, 189-211, 120-139.) 

Review of the development of social and labor legislation in Brazil and of 
related subjects such as industrial progress, distribution of industrial workers 
and of the general population, and the general wage level. 


islacién obrera de la Repiiblica de Cuba. By Manuel Marti Escasena. Habana, 

Cultural, 8. A., 1942. 2 vols., 508 and 486 pp. (2d edition, with additions.) 

Reproduction of Cuban labor legislation through May 1942, topically arranged, 
with chronological and subject index. 


ley Federal del trabajo reformada, [Mexico]; Ley del seguro social. Edited by 
Alberto Trueba Urbina. México, D. F., [Libreria de Porrua Hnos. y Cia.], 
1943. 444 pp. 

Compilation of Mexican labor and social legislation, including the Federal 
labor law of 1931, articles of the 1917 constitution relating to labor, the social- 
security law of 1942, the pact of national unity signed in 1942 by confederations 
of labor organizations, and two 1941 laws, which, respectively, established the 
Secretariat of Labor and Social Welfare and provided regulations for work of 

vernment employees. Bibliographical references are given on the topics of 
individual chapters of the Federal labor law. 


Labor Organizations and Congresses 


Handbook of labor unions. By Florence Peterson. Washington, American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1944. 415 pp. $5. 

Comprehensive and up-to-date reference book presenting factual information 
about each of the 182 international and national labor organizations which com- 
prise the American labor movement. The information given for individual 
unions includes: Address, affiliation, number of members and locals, coverage, 
organ, background, government, trade jurisdiction, membership qualifications 
and regulations, benefits, per capita tax and finances of international, dues and 
finances of locals, and regulations concerning apprentices, negotiation of agree- 
ments with employers, and calling and financing of strikes. 


1943 convention of Congress of Industrial Organizations. Washington 25, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 1609; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, January 1944.) Free. 


Unionism “Down Under.’? By Charles Crofts. (In American Federationist, 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, February 1944, pp. 9-11, 27, 
map. 20 cents.) 

The former secretary of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions reviews 
briefly in this article the developments in the labor movement in Australia which 
led to the formation of the Council in 1927, activities of the Council, extent of 
unionization in the country, and concessions made by the unions during the war. 


Disposiciones legales y normas prdcticas sobre organizacién sindical, [Chile]. San- 

+ _tiago, Direccién General del Trabajo, 1941. 288 pp. (Divulgacién No. 1.) 

This compilation of Chilean legislation and regulations relating to trade unions 

teproduces the texts of articles of the labor code of. 1931 and regulations of 1936 

and 1938, together with legal opinions on questions concerning labor organiza- 
, and presents model union constitutions and by-laws, rules, and records. 
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Censo sindical carioca em 1941, [Rio de Janeiro]. By José Marinho de Andrade. 
(In Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho, Indtstria e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, 
August 1943, pp. 99-115.) 

Results of the 1941 census of organizations of employees, employers, and per- 
sons in liberal professions in Rio de Janeiro. Statistics, classified by major in- 
dustrial groups, show distribution of membership, by sex; receipts, by souree: 
and expenditures, by purpose for which used. Rependibaves for social, legal, 
dental, medical, and hospital services rendered to members are shown separately, 


Migration and Migratory Workers 


Sizteenth census of the United States, 1940: Population—Internal migration, 1935 
to 1940; color and sex of migrants. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, 1943. 490 pp., maps, chart. $2.25, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Volume and composition of net migration from the rural-farm population, 1930-40, 
for the United States, major geographic divssions, and States. By Eleanor 
H. Bernert. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 1944. 37 pp.; mimeographed. 


The movement of factory workers: A study of a New England industrial community, 
1937-1939 and 1942. By Charles A. Myers and W. Rupert MacLaurin, 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd.), 1943, 
111 pp., charts. $1.50. (A publication of Technology Press, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.) 

A study of the records of nearly 16,000 factory workers in a typical, small New 
England industrial community. The report mainly concerns a smaller sample of 
1,539 workers who were laid off or who moved voluntarily during the years 1937, 
1938, and 1939. The study was made for the purpose of discovering the amount 
and nature of interfactory movement and the effectiveness of the movement in 
equalizing compensation for comparable jobs, in distributing labor in accordance 
with the need for it, and in enabling workers to better themselves and learn new 
occupations. The conclusions drawn from the study indicate that the inter- 
factory movement of workers did not effectively serve these purposes. The 
authors suggest, among other things, more effective use of the U. 8. Employment 
Service. 

Employment and housing problems of migratory workers in New York and New 
Jersey canning industries, 1943. Washington 25, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1944. 35 pp. (Bull. No. 198.) 10 cents, Su 
perintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Las migraciones internas en la Argentina. By Carlos Moyano Llerena. (Ia 
Revista de Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires, June 1943, pp. 264-266; 
charts.) 

Discussion of the problem of internal migration in Argentina, with statisties 
showing migration to the Federal capital, by Provinces, based on the census of 

1936. 


The American-born in Canada—a statistical interpretation. By R. H. Coats and 
M. C. MacLean. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1943. 176 
pp., Maps, charts. $3.75. : 

This study is one of a series on the relations of Canada and the United States 
which is being prepared under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The present volume deals with the migration of Americans 
to Canada and their settlement there. The statistical analysis of this segment 
of Canada’s population includes data on distribution by areas, age, sex, rural 
urban residence, conjugal condition, family composition, racial origin, mother 
tongue, citizenship, occupation, and unemployment. 


Jewish migrations—past experiences and post-war prospects. By Eugene M. 
Kulischer. New York, American Jewish Committee, Research Institute om 
Peace and Post-War Problems, 1943. 51 pp., maps. (Pamphlet series— 
Jews and the post-war world, No. 4.) 20 cents. ? , 

Shows the influence of migrations upon the Jews with reference to their physical 
improvement and their economic and social progress. 
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Prices and Price Control 


Prices in a war economy: Some aspects of the present price structure of the United 
Staes. By Frederick C. Mills. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1943. 102 pp., charts. (Occasional paper 12.) 50 cents. 

The report includes discussions of wages and other income, production, and 
the comparative status of major economic groups.. The war economy is compared 
with the pre-war economy of 1939 and also with that of the years immediately 
preceding the first World War. Appendix tables give detailed price data, some 
of the series going back to 1927. Income changes during the period since 1939, 
as shown in the study, indicate that the total purchasing power of wage earners 
in manufacturing rose 150 percent as compared with a rise of 63 percent in the 
purchasing power of farmers. However, it may be noted that this comparison 
requires recognition of the fact that the number of farmers has remained sub- 
stantially constant, whereas the number of factory wage earners and their hours 
of work have risen rapidly, factory employment in terms of man-hours having 
considerably more than doubled. Manufacturing corporation profits after taxes 
were 81 percent larger in the first quarter of 1943 than in 1939. 


Typical electric bills: Typical net monthly bills as of January 1, 1943, for electric 
service to residential consumers, cities of 2,500 population and more. Wash- 
ington, Federal Power Commission, 1943. 87 pp., map. 25 cents. 


OPA is our battle line—employee handbook. Washington, U. S. Office of Price 
Administration, Personnel Division, 1943. 56 pages, map, charts. 
Intended primarily for employees of the OPA but contains serviceable informa- 
tion for others relating to the organization, its history, policies, and purposes, 
and the procedures used in price and rent control and rationing. 


‘ 


The essential role of subsidies in the stabilization program. Washington, U. S. 
Office of Price Administration, 1943. 14 pp. 


Subsidies in British and Canadian price control. By Joseph H. Barkmeier and 
Winifred R. Maroney. (In Foreign Commerce Weekly, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, October 30, 1943, pp. 6-10; charts. 10 cents.) 


Social Security 


American post-war social security proposals. By Edwin E. Witte. (In American 
Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., December 1943, pp. 825-838. $1.25.) 
The writer compares the social-security pregram for the United States outlined 
in the report of the U. S. National Resources Planning Board and the program 
for Great Britain presented in the Beveridge report. The National Resources 
Planning Board’s proposals are also compared with the provisions of the Wagner 

bill, introduced in Congress on June 3, 1943. 


Relétorio do exercicio de 1942, Instituto de Aposentadoria e Pensées da Estiva, 
[Brazil]. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério do Trabalho, Indtstria e Comércio, 
, Conselho Nacional do Trabalho, 1943. 27 pp., pasters, illus. (Publication No. 


Annual report of the Brazilian Longshoremen’s Retirement and Pension 
Institute for 1942 giving information on its activities in connection with sickness 
insurance, accidents to workers and compensation therefor, hygiene and health, 

ing, etc. A summary of legislation pertaining to this institute, through 
March 24, 1941, was given in its annual report for 1941. 


Rigimen de previsién de los empleados y obreros ferroviarios, [Chile]. (In Previsién 
ial, Ministerio de Salubridad, Previsién y Asistencia Social, Departamento 

de Previsién Social, Santiago, January-March 1943, pp. 42-53.) 
Lists of laws and decrees through March 27, 1942, governing the Chilean 
Welfare Fund for Salaried Employees and Wage Earners of Railways, with 
yses of provisions concerning annual and sick leave; retirement, including 
betlefit gradations according to years of service; operation of the welfare work 

of the Fund; and resources and benefits. 


Reforma de la ley de seguro social de la Repiblica de Panamé. By Mario Arteaga I. 
(In Previsién Social, Ministerio de Salubridad, Previsién y Asistencia Social, 
Santiago, Chile, April-June 1943, pp. 159-174.) 

lowing a brief account of social insurance in Panama after March 1941, 

& social-insurance scheme was adopted, the reformed legislation of April 
1943 is analyzed with respect to coverage, administration, resources, investmentfof 
, and benefits for sickness, maternity, disability, old age, and death. 
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The dawn of ampler life: Some aids to social security. By Charlotte Whitton 
Toronto, Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1943. 154 pp. . 
Discusses the Marsh and Beveridge social-security proposals for Canada and 
Great Britain, respectively, and outlines the Heagerty health-insurance plan for 


Canada. 

Royal warrant concerning retired pay, pensions, and other grants for members of the 
military forces and of the nursing and auxiliary services thereof disabled, and for 
the widows, children, parents, and other dependents of such members deceased 
in consequence of service during the present war. London, Ministry of Pensions. 
1943. 43 pp. (Cmd. 6489.) 9d. : 

Outlines social-insurance benefits to which various classes are entitled and 


eligibility requirements for the benefits. 
Wages and Hours of Labor 


Inflation and wages. By Sumner H. Slichter. (In Proceedings of the Academy 
of Political Science, Vol. XX, No. 4, New York, January 1944, pp. 28-5], 
$2.50.) 

Some of the topics discussed are the relation of wage-rate changes to changes in 
total wage payments, the effects of national wage policies, and the author's 
proposed modifications of these policies. 

National wage policies and problems. By George W. Taylor and others. New 
York 18, American Management Association, 1943. 63 pp. (Personnel 
series No. 70.) 

Straight thinking on wage incentives. By the George S. May Business Foundation, 
(In Supervision, New York 16, January 1944, pp. 8, 9, 32; February 1944, 
pp. 15, 16. 35 cents each.) 

The first part of this study is a discussion of the history and development of 
wage-incentive plans, with a statement.of the qualities needed in a successful plan 
to make it acceptable to both management and labor. The second part deals 
with the conatiievations necessary for the establishment of incentive plans and 
describes the major characteristics of the most widely-used systems. 


Wage determination under trade unions. By John T. Dunlop. New York, 


Macmillan Co., 1944. 231 pp. $3.50. 
This study is primarily concerned with an examination of the wage policies of 


trade unions. As such, it deals with market organization and the wage structure 
in the United States, with wage and bargaining policies of unions under various 
market patterns, and with labor’s share in the total national income. 
Your wages and the war. By Philip Murray. Washington, Congress of In 
dustrial Organizations, 1943. 13 pp. 5 cents. 
Mr. Murray’s speech at 1943 convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions and full text of the convention’s resolution concerning wage policy. 


Wages, hours, and conditions of work, Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, June 1943. [Chicago], Building Service Employees’ International 
Union, Research Department, 1943. 195 pp. 

For locals throughout the country, minimum and maximum rates of wages ar 
given, with some information regarding hours, percentage wage increases, vace 
tions, sick leave, etc. Classes of buildings represented include schools and other 
public buildings, hospitals, office buildings, hotels, theaters, stores, apartment 
houses, and bowling alleys. Special tabulations are given for window cleaners, 
guards and watchmen, janitors, janitresses, and elevator operators and starters. 


Wages and conditions in American Newspaper Guild contracts, June 10, 1948. 
New York, American Newspaper Guild, Research Department, 1943. 138 pp. 
The Guild papers are listed and the major terms of contracts are tabulated for 
each locality and for the major types of publications. A final section give 
tabulations of minimum wages for major groups of employees, by years of & 
perience. 

Number of men, working hours, and salaries (including paid vacations and sick lea) 
in North Carolina police and fire departments, fiscal year 1942-48, cities and 
towns over 3,000 population. Raleigh, North Carolina League of Municipal 
ities, 1943. 7 pp. (Report No. 45.) 25 cents. 
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Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Wartime government in operation. By William H. Nicholls and John A. Vieg. 
Philadelphia, Blakiston Co., 1948. 109 pp. $1.50. 
Analysis of various wartime government agencies and activities, with particular 
emphasis on labor problems, especially manpower and wage control, and on 
agricultural problems, especially food production and price control. 


Wartime aspects of teacher leaves of absence. Washington 6, National Education 
Association of the United States, Committee on Tenure, 1943. 15 pp. 
15 cents. 


Conditions in the Baltic Republics and White Russia under German occupation: 
Economic and labor measures in 1941-42. (In International Labor Review, 
Montreal, February 1944, pp. 171-190. 50 cents.) 


Canada’s wartime administrative agencies. By John W. Willis. (In George 
Washington Law Review, Washington, February 1944, pp. 141-173. $1.) 
Describes the enabling legislation and the functions of agencies éstablished to 
administer wartime measures, pointing out the extent to which the emergency 
bodies have been placed within the existing government framework. 


The employment of prisoners of war in Great Britain. (In International Labor 
Review, Montreal, February 1944, pp. 191-196. 50 cents.) 
Account of the conditions under which Italian prisoners of war are employed 
in Great Britain, principally in agriculture. 


White-Collar Workers 


Municipal salary survey of South Dakota. Vermillion, University of South Dakota, 
Business Research Bureau, and League of South Dakota Municipalities, 
1943. 13 pp.; mimeographed. (Special bull. No. 2, Vol. 10.) 

Salaries and salary changes, as of June 1943, of full-time and part-time munici- 
pal employees in 185 cities and towns of South Dakota having populations of 
100 and over are shown by occupation and population group, with a summary 
for all localities combined. 


Salaries and qualifications of YWCA professional workers. By Ralph G. Hurlin. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 24pp. (St.12.) 30 cents. 


The white collar workers and the future of the Nation. New York 18, United 
Office and Professional Workers of America, CIO, 1944. 61 pp., charts. 

15 cents. 
Includes testimony of Lewis Merrill, president of the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America, before the Senate Sub-Committee on Wartime 
Health and Education, a proposed wartime salary policy for white-collar workers, 


and statistics, for different dates, of wages and hours, cost of living, etc., of white- 
collar workers. ’ 


Maintaining office morale. By Henry E. Niles and others. New York 18, 
American Management Association, 1943. 43 pp. (Office management 
series No. 100.) 


Trends in office personnel practice—compensation, interviewing, training. By 
Robert Abelow and others. New York 18, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1944. 35 pp. (Office management series No. 102.) 


Women in Industry 


Food for thought and discussion on women in the post-war world. References 
compiled by Frances Valiant Speek. Washington 6, American Association 
of University Women, October 1943. 21 pp.; mimeographed. 20 cents. 

Includes references to material on women workers. 


The — employment of women in the United States—a statistical forecast. 
y John D. Durand. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, December 
1943, pp. 695-713; charts. 60 cents.) 


gg BA jobs suitable for women on railroad ‘“‘A.’’ Washington, U. S. Office of 
efense Transportation, Division of Transport Personnel, 1944. 42 pp.; 
mimeographed. - 
railroad selected for the survey is a western road with a manpower problem 
aad one which employs a comparatively small proportion of women. 
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Training womanpower. Washington, U. S. War Manpower Commission, Buresgs 
of Training, 1943. 26 pp.; mimeographed. : 

Women in industry: A survey covering employment of women in industry, 19, 
By Edward J. Kunze. Chicago 3, Ill., National Metal Trades Associa 
1943. 48 pp., bibliography. $1. 

Over-all picture of the employment of women in 62 plants, having 65,527 wom 
workers in a total of 221,439 employees, in three areas—New England, Nog 
Atlantic, and North Central. Types of work performed, working conditions, 
cial facilities provided, and training are among subjects covered. j 


General Reports 


Sixtieth annual report of United States Civil Service Commission, fiscal year 
June 30, 1943. Washington, 1943. 89 pp., charts. 15 cents, Superintend 
of Documents, Washington. 

Recruiting and placing of Federal Government employees, personnel util 
tion, welfare of employees, retirement, salaries and wages, and placement 
veterans are among the subjects which are discussed in the report, and on whit 
recommendations are made by the Commission. 

Annual report of the Tennessee Valley Authority, for fiscal year ended June 30, 19) 
Wilson Dam, Ala., 1943. 323 pp., map, illus. 

Contains, in addition to operating data, information on housing, safety we 
and medical care for TVA employees, employee-management relations, the 
manpower situation, and wages and salaries paid to TVA workers, é 


A history of South Africa, social and economic. By C. W. De Kiewiet. Oxfa 
Clarendon Press, 1942. 292 pp., bibliography, maps, charts. 
Begins with the infiltration of people from the West and carries through te 
development of industry and the regulation of economic and social problems, @ 


Informacién social Argentina, 1940, 1941, 1942. Buenos Aires, Departam 
Nacional del Trabajo, [1943]. 19 pp. ; 

For the 3 years covered, this Argentine statistical compilation presents data 
industrial accidents, trade unions, cost of living, prices, labor inspection, st 
employment and unemployment, and penalties imposed under labor legis 
Informe a la nacién, [Feuador], 1943. Quito, Ministerio de Previsién Sog 

Trabajo, 1943. 133 pp. 

This annual report of the Ecuadoran Minister of Social Welfare and Labor 
the vear 1943 covers such subjects as living conditions of the Ecuadoran Ine 
health and hygiene, child welfare, housing, social insurance, the General 
Bureau and its work, employment and unemployment, and wages. 

British possessions in the Caribbean area—a selected list of references. Comp 
Ann Duncan Brown. Washington, U. 8. Library of Congress, Divisiog 
Bibliography, 1943. 192 pp.; mimeographed. Limited free distrib 

Subjects covered by the references include population problems, immigrag 
economic and social conditions, labor and laboring classes, cost of living, nut 
public health, public works, and trade-unions. 4 
Czechoslovakia fights back. A document of the Czechoslovak Ministry of F 

Affairs. Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 219 
$2.50. ; 

Records the material and spiritual destruction wrought in occupied @ 
slovakia in the course of the 5 years since the Munich agreement. One ¢ 
reviews the development of the labor movement and the achievements if 
legislation under the Republic, followed by a summary of the changes if 
affairs under the “Protectorate.” : 
Labor in New Zealand, 1948. By A. E.C. Hare. Wellington, Victoria Un 

College, 1944. 71 pp. 

Reviews labor conditions in 1942 and 1943 and particularly regulatory m 

taken by the Government. a 


Our Soviet ally. Edited by Margaret Cole for the Fabian Society. 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1943. 194 pp. 7s. 6d. ; 
Six essays by four writers describing, in general, the political, the ecom 
and the educational and cultural life of the Soviet Union. The thi 
I. Narodny, discusses the framework of the economic system; the four 
N. Barou, is devoted to trade-unions, outlining their history from the 
days to the present and describing their organization, functions, and acti 
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